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QUEEN CAROLINB. 


JIN order to render ibis more-than important bistorv, 
complete, we roust commence the subject-rriatter from tn? 
period, when Lord Liverpool brought a message from HU k 
Majesty to the House of Lords, on June 5* 188Q:. wJricJk, 
Mas read by the Lord Chancellor, in the following word*: 

" GEORGE R. 

<c The King thinks it necessary in consequence of the arrival of the 
Queen, to communicate to the House of Lords certain paper&respecting 
the conduct of her Majesty since her departure from this lyngdohri, 
which he recommends to the immediate and serious attention of this 
House. ' 

44 The King has felt the most anxious desire to avert the necessity of 
disclosures and discussions, which must he as painful to bis people, asl 
they can be to himself; but the step now taken by the, Queen, leaves, 
him no alternative. 

44 The King has the fullest confidence that, in consequence of this, 
communication, the House of Lords will adopt that course of proceedrajr' 
which the justice of the case and the honour and dignity of his Majesty 9 ] 
Crown may require. 

" GEORGE R." , 

His Lordship then laid on the table the papers referred to io 
the above message, and moved that His Majesty's message W 
considered the next day* 

Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons, brought in a .similar 
message to" the one in the Lords; and which occasioned a very' 
animated debate; on the next day, Mr. Brougham delivered to 
the Houne of Commons a message from her Majesty, of which the, 
following is a copy : — • 

(k The Queen thinks it necessary to inform the House of Commons, 
that she has been induced to return to England, in consequence of the 
measures pursued against her honour and her peace, for some time, by 
secret Agents abroad, and lately sanctioned by the conduct of the* 
Government at home. In adopting this course her Majesty has had 
no other purpose whatsoever bud the defence of her character, and tfte 
maintenance of those just rights, which have devolved upon her. by 
the death of that revered Monarch, in whose high honour ami uuahaJu*. 
. affection she had always found her surest support 
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" Upon her arrival, the Queen is surprised to find that a Message 
Jkm been sent down to Parliament, requiring its attention to written 
documents; and she learns with still greater astonishment, that there 
is an intention of proposing that these should be referred to a Select 
Committee. It is this daj fourteen years *since the first charges were 
brought forward against her Majesty. Then, and upon every occasion 
during that long period, she has shown the utmost readiness to meet 
her accusers, and to court the fullest inquiry into her conduct She 
.now also desires an open investigation, in which she may sefc both the 
charges and toe 'witnesses against her % a privilegd not denied to the 
meanest subject of the realm. In the face of the' Sovereign, the 
Parliament, and the Country, she solemnly protests against the formation 
of a Secret Tribunal to examine documents privately prepared by her 
adversaries, as a proceeding unknown to the law of the land, and a 
flagrant violation of all the principles of justice. She relics with full 
confidence upon the integrity of the House of Commons for defeating 
the only attempt she has any reason to fear. 

" The Queen cannot forbear to add, that even before any proceeding* 
were resolved upon^ she has been treated tn a manner tod well calculated 
to prejudge her case. The omission of her name in the Liturgy — the* 
witnholaimr the means of conveyance usually afforded to all the branches 
of the Royal Family — the refusal even of an answer to ber application 
for a place of residence in the Royal mansions, and the studied slights 
both of English Ministers abroad, and of the Agent* of all Foreign 
Powers over whom the English Government has any influence, — must be 
viewed as measures designed to prejudice the world against her, and 
could only .have been justified by trial and conviction/* 

In the House of Lords, on the following day. Lord Liverpool 
moved that a select committee of 15 Lords, be chosen to exaririmr 
the papeis in the Green Bag, relative to the Queen : this motion- 
was opposed bjr Ma refuges Lansdown and' Lord Holland; but at 
length agreed to; and the next day, the* following Lords were" 
1 dttttenaa the committee: 


te, Archbishop of Canterbury 
V Lord Chancellor, 
e l$tfd President of the Council, 
The Duke of Beaufort, 
The Dole of Northumberland, 
The Marques* of Buckingham, - 
The Earl of Liverpool, 


The Earl of Donoghmore, 
Earl Beanrhamp, 
Viscount Sidmooth, 
The Bishop of London, 
Lord Redesdale, 
Lord Ktten borough. 
The Earl of Lauderdale, 


l ) In t the interim measuies were proposed for an amicable arrange- 
tnenf : to accomplish which desirable end, the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Castlereagh, on the part of the King ; and Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Deunian, on the part of the Queen, had frequent con- 
ferences ; and they mutually agreed on all points, except the 
insertion of her Majesty's name in the Liturgy, 

Theue negotiation having thus failed, Mr. Wilberforce moved in* 
t^e Hoose of Commons, dir Thursday June 22, the following 
Resolution :— 

« Resolved, That this House has learned with unfeigned arid deep 
regret, that the late endeavours to frame an arrangement which might 
awert the necessity of public inquiry into the information laid before the 
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two Houses of Parliament, have not led to that amicable adjustment 'of 
thje" existing differences of the Royal Family, which was- soanx»««4y' 
desired bjr Parliament and the Nation. 

" That this House, fully sensible of the objections which the Oves** 
mi^ht justly feel to taking* upon herself the reKe^ishment <of any 
points in which she might have conceived her own dignity and honour fcSM 
he involved, yet feeling the inestimable importance of an amicable and I 
final adjustment of the present unhappy differences, cannot forbear' 
declaring its opinion, that when such large advances have bora mod*" 
towards that object, her Majesty, by yielding to the earnest solicitude^ 
of the House of Commons, and forbearing to torcss farther the a da pti on ' - 
of those propositions on which any material difference of opiums* is yet- 
remaining would by no means be understood to indicate any wtsb t*> 
shrink from inquiry, but would only be deemed to afford a renewed" 
proof of the desire which her Majesty has bees graciously pleased to* 
express, to submit her own wishes to the authority of Parliaments 
thereby entitling herself to the grateful acknowledgements of < the 
Hbrise of Commons, and sparing this House the painful necessity of v 
those public discussions, Which, whatever might be their ultimate* result, 
could not but be distressing to her Majesty's feelings, disappointing to* 
the hopes of Parliament, derogatory from the dignity of the Crown, and 
injurious to the best interest of the Empire." 

The proposal of this Resolution occasioned a Ion* and animated 
debate ; Lord Hamilton moved an amendment to Mr* Wilbcrforce-a 
motion, in substance, that the insertion of Her Majesty'a name 
in the Liturgy, would be the surest means of bringing about an 
adjustment of the unpleasant business; bat this amendment was 
negatived'; there being 

For Mn Wilberforee's metis* - - - 891 
LotdSHtaiitottVsaiaeirtinei* - ~ 124 

Majority - - - 267 
thereupon Mr. Wilberforcs, Mr. Stuait WortU-y* Mr. Baufcs r sud> 
Sir T. Aokland were named' and appointed to present lb* Address" 
to her Majesty* which' ther aceordio^ly did on tire following Sot* ~ 
day, at the Queen's residence in Ponmaw Sireer* Her Majesty* 
received the deputation in the drawing-room. Mr. Brougham was 
eifbeY right hand; and Mr. Den in an on her left, they being attired* 
in their fall dress robes and wigs, Mr. Wilber force and his friends* 
having approached, paid the customary obeisance to royalty. Mr* 
Wiiberforce then stated the object of their attendiinee. At tnn> 
conclusion; her Majesty returned the following answer, which was- 
readbjpMr. Brougham 

* f I am bound to receive with gratitude any attempt on the pari, 
of the* House of Commons to interpose its high mediation for the bu*. 
poseof healing those unhappy differences in the Royal Family, which* 
no person hay so much reason to deplore as myself. And with perfect* 
truth I can declare, that an entire reconcilement of those differences, 
effected by the authority of Parliament, on principles consistent with 
the honour' and dignity of all the parties, is still the object dearest to 
my heart. 

" I oansotrefrain from expressing my deep sense of the affectionate 
language of these resolutions * it shews the House of Commons to ba- 
the faithful representative of that generous people to whom I owe art 
debt of gratitude that can never be rvpaid. 


" I am sensible too, that I expo* mysejf to the. risque, of .dljfc. 
pleasing these who may soon be the judges of my conduct, but jt* 
trust to their candour and their sense of honour, confident, thaj^thej 
nail enter into the feelings which alone influence my determination,, 
It would ill become me to question the power of parliament or, 



decided by my own feelings andxonscience,' and by the.ni alone, A,* , 
a subject of the state, I shall bow with deference — if possible, withquL 
a.murmur— to every act of the sovereign authority ; but as an accuspq^ 
and injured Queen, I owe it to the King, myself, and all my fellow,, 
subjects, not to consent to the sacrifice of any essential privilege* or t> 
withdraw my appeal to those principles of public 'justice wbifn%ar£ # 
alike the safeguard of the highest and the humblest individual.*' 

This refusal of Her Majesty to agree to the request of. tbe, Aousa, 
of Commons, put a stop to all ue<rociatiou : and accordingly, 

On Monday, June 26, Lord Dacre presented a Petition, to the., 
House of Lords, against the Secret Committee, which was.received c 
it was as follows : 


" To THE LoBrDS SPIRITUAL AND TeKPOEAX IV PaBLUM3($, 

Assembled. 

" CAROLINE R.— The Queen having been informed that proceed- 
ings are about to be instituted against her in the House of Lords, feels it 
necessary to approach your Lordships, as a petitioner and a fellow- 
subject. She 15 advised, that, according, to the forms of your Lord- 
ships' house, no other mode of communication is permitted. Now, as 
at all times, she declares her perfect readiness to meet every charge 
affecting her honour; and she challenges the most complete investigation, 
of her conduct. But she protests, in the first place, against any secret 
inquiry : and if the House of Lords should notwithstanding persist in' 
a proceeding so contrary, to every principle of justice and of law, she' 
must in the next place declare, that^even from such an unconstitutionaL 
course she can have nothing to apprehend, unless it be instituted befoca. 
the arrival of those, witnesses whom she will summon immediately to., 
expose the whole of the machinations against her. She is anxious tbaf, 
there should be no delay whatever in finishing the enquiry ; and none^ 
shall be occasioned by her Majesty. But the Queen cannot suppose that, 
the House of Lords will commit so crying an injustice as to authorize 
a, secret examination of her conduct in the absence of herself and her 
counsel, while her defence must obviously rest upon evidence which for- 
some weeks cannot reach this country. The instancy that it Arrives she 
will entreat the House of Lords to proceed in aqv w>y they may-uunl^ 
consistent with the ends of justice: hut in the mean time, andbeioc^ 
the first step is taken, her Majesty desire* to be heard by her. counsel at t * * 

your Lordships' bar this day upon the subject matter of the Petition, ! 

On tl e motion of Lord Dacre, council were called in, ipjftu.ppor4r ! 

of the nbove Petition, and Mr. Biougham and' Mr. Deninan* alt 
great length, spoke against il»* formation of the Secret Commit- 
tee. And on the next day, Earl Grey moved that the order for fba 
meeting of the Committee to consider the papers, be discharged; 
which was negatived* 
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On Tuesday, July 4, tbe ^arl of Harrowby laid on the tabta 
'the Beport or the Secret Committee, to whom the Papers, con- 
nected with his Majesty's Message, had been referred* The 
Clerk-read the Repdrt ; as fellows : 

'♦By the Lords* CoiumHteez-apboihted to a Secret Committee to ex* 

ataine-the- papers laid before the House of Lord s on Tuesday tbe Oth 

-of June last, in two sealed bags, by his Majesty's command, and to 

1 report thereupon/ as 'they shall see 5 fit,* and 'to whom have been since 

referred several- additional {topers, in two sealed bags, relative to the 

'. subject matter of his Majesty's most gracious Message of the 6th bt 

June lasUp— Ordeted-to report, 

" That the Committee have examined with all the attention due to 

,<s© Important* a' subject the documents which have been laid before 

them, and they find that those documents contain allegations supported 

by the concurrent testimony of a great number of persons in various 

situations of life, and residing in different parts of Europe, which 

c deeply affect the honour of the Queen, charging her with an adulterous 

connexion with a foreigner originally in her service in a menial capacity t 

and attributing to her Majesty a continued series of conduct highly 

unbecoming her Majesty's rank and station, and of the most licentious 

character. 

««TheWc4la*{^*ftn%ar to the Committee so deeply to affect not 

'» Only the WorioW of the Queen, but also the dignity of the Crown, and 

' the -nwrafr feel mgs and honour of the country, that in their opinion it 

^fa-indfapensable' Unit they 1 should become the subject of a solemn 

• Ihqniry V wbich if atoears to the Committee may behest affected in 
She course' of tf'fr^fslative' proceeding, the necessity of which they 
•eatfrfot but taostdeepty'de^rbre." 

the Earl of Lrverpo»»l, on the next day, brought <n a Bill 
'relative to' the au!fject*rmitferof the said Report: the following 
' of wMch is'the<s*b6¥aitee : 

" A -Bill to deprive' her •Majesty, Gmltae- Amelia-Elizabeth, of the 
title; prevofrntrves; 'rifehts> privileges; and pretensions, of Queen Consort 
oftbis rearm, •and to' dissolve* the marriage between his Majesty and 

• the aawr Queen." 

" Whereas, in the year 1814, her Majesty, Caroline- Amelia-Elizabeth, 
then Princess of Wales, and now Queen Consort of this realm, at that 
t'nue residing in Milan, took'mto her service one Bartholomew Bergami, 
alias Pergami, a foreigner in a low situation, the said Bartholomew 
Bergami, alias PergamC having before served in a similar capacity : 
and whereas after the said Bartholomew Bergami, alias Pergami; had 
- l * 'so entered her'service,' a most improper intercourse took place between 

• Hfera. 9he not only advanced him to a high sittiation in her household, • 
^ and employed hisr relations— some in inferior, and others in confidential 

c situations — but bestowed on him various other marks of her approbation \ 
c having obtained for him the decorations of several foreign orders, and 
'and even' instituted ,' on his account, an order of her own will, without 
^ any 'competent 'authority. And, forgetful of her rank and station, and 
r Wholly legavdlrss of her honour and character, she conducted herself 
. towards tiM^Said^'Bartholo^aeW'Bersami, alias Pergami,* 1 with indecent 
and offensive familiarity and freedom, and carried on with him- a 
4 scandalous and adulterous intercourse : by which great scandal and 
dishonour were brought ori her 1 Royal Highness, as well as on this 
kingdom. And the said scandalous and adulterous conduct towards 
his Majesty having rendered the said Caroline-Amelia- Elizabeth un- 
worthy of the situation of Queen of this realm j therefore we your 
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^Majesty's most dutiful subjects, the Lord* spiritual and temporal, 
•and Commons, in t&t present Parliament assembled, dp humbly, entreat 
i jKMir Majesty, 

" That it may be enacted, and be it enacted, by the King's most 

excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the said Lords spiritual 
.and temporal* and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, 
.that the said Caroline- Amelia-Elizabeth shall, from and after the 
t jK**ingof this Act, be hereafter deprived of the title and. dignity of 
..Queen of this realm, and of all rights, prerogatives, privileges, and 
f pretensions connected therewith % and that, from and after the passing 
IcffthiaAtf, the. said. Canine* Anielia-Eiisebeth shall for ever 1m 

rendered incapable of enjoy tug the same any way whatsoever. 

"•And be. it further enacted, that, the marriage' between the said 
. Caroline^ ipetta-Eli&k both aad his Majesty be . wholly diasohfed, 
t.anoaUed, and jnado void* to all mteaUaai purposes." 

♦On Thursday, My 9, Lord Dacre presented a Petition to^tfce 
'ffpose of Lords from her Majesty ; as follows ; 

• " Caapamu Rscmm, 

" The ftneenjbas heard, with iaexpsesaiblo Astonishment, that a bill, 
, conveying charges, and. intended to degrade her anil to dissolve her 
, marriage wpth.ihe Kjng, has been brought by the first, ^Minister of the 
; King. into the House of Lords,. where her. Majesty has no Counselor 

other officer .to. Assert her right*. The only .-alleged foundation . for 
..the till is the Report of the Secret Committee, proceeding solely *n 
•papers submitted to them, and before whom no single witness, ,*** 

examined. The Queen, has been further informed, that her Counsel 
I last right were refused a hearing at the bar of the House of Lords, at 
.that stage of the proceeding when it was most material that they should 
* be heard, and that a list ofthq witnesses, whose names are kuown to 

her accusers, is' to be refused her. Under such circumstances, the 
s> Queen, doubU whether -any o^her .course is left to her, but to protest 
i.ju.theuMist solemn dnanner against the. whole of the proceeding; bat 
> she js anxiou* to, make one more effort to obtain justice, aad therefore 

desires that her Counsel may be admitted to state her claims *t the 
..ftar.of the House-of Lords. 9 ' 

.{After .which her 4 Majesty's Couoeel were called in r and heard 
•iv defence of the above Petition of Her Majesty. 

The House of Lords, postponed tbe second reading of the 
Pains and Penalty Bill till tthe 17th. of August following; 
i, and adjourned till the 15th of the same month : still hopes 
•were entertained, it was not tqo late to adjust difference* 
' between the royal parties ; but the publication of the following 
' letter .from the. Queen to the King, gave- evidence of the 
x fallacy of those surmises : .it. appeared in the Times London 
Newspaper of Monday, August 14, 1820. Its great im- 
portance renders it imperative on us to insert it at fall length ; 
lor without it, the history could oot be considered complete* 
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LETTER PROM THE QUEEN TO THE KING. 

* Sir, ,; . ' • .*• • • " J ! 

After the unparalleled .and unprovoked persecution which, 
during a ae/ies *£ years* haa been carried on against me under the 
name aud; authority of your Majesty — andtwbich persecution, in- 
stead^! being malliiied by time, time has rendered only more and 
more malignant and unrelenting— it is not without a. great' sacrifice 
of privJ^efiwJJog that 1 now, even in the. way * of remonstrance^ 
bring; myself to address, this letter to your Majesty. But, bearing 
in mind that Royalty rests on the basis of public. good; that to 
this paramount consideration all others ought to submit ; and aware 
of I he consequences that may result from the present; unconstitu- 
tional, illegal, and hitherto unheard of proceedings ; with a mind 
thus impressed, 1 raunot refrain from laying my grievous wronga 
once more before your Majesty, in the. hope that the justice which 
your Majesty may, by evil-minded counsellors, ( be still* disposed 
to refuse to the claims of a dutiful, faithful, and injured' wife, you 
may bef,in4uced to yield ; to. considerations connected with - the 
honour «*ndriigfu<ypf your ccown, the stability of your throne, the 
tranquility of your dominions, .the happiness and safety of your 
just and* loyal people, whose generous hearts revolt at oppression 
and cruelty, and especially when perpetrated by a perversion and 
a mockery of the laws. • •• » 

A sense of what is due to my character and sex forbids me 
to refer minutely to the real causes of our domestic separation, 
or to the numerous unmerited insults offered me previously to that 
period; but, leaving to your Majesty to reconcile with the' mar- 
riage vow the act of driving, by such means, a wife from beneath 
your roof, with an infant in her arma, your Majesty will permit 
me to remind you, that that act was entirely your own ; that the 
separation, so far from being sought by me, was a sentence pro- 
nounced upon me, without any cause assigned, other than that of 
yoor own inclinations, which, as your Majesty was pleated to allege, 
were not under your control. 

Not to have felt, with regard to myself, chagrin at this decision 
of your Majesty, would have argued great insensibility to the obli- 
gations of decorum ; not to have dropped a tear in the face of that 
beloved child, whose future sorrows were then but too easy te 
fore-see, would have marked me as unworthy the name of mother } 
but, not to have submitted to it without. repiniug would have in* 
dicated a consciousness of demerit, or a want of those feelings which 
belong to, affronted and insulted female honour. 

:Th« " , tranquil, and comfortable society" tendered to me by 
your Majesty, fprtned, in my mind, but a poor, compensation for 
ihe ; grief occasioned by considering the. wpunjL given to public 
morals in the fatal example produced by the indulgence of your. 
Majesty V inclinations ;' ,mpief especially «wben k contemplated the 
disappointment of the n#tf#i, whjo had so muftificenjly provided 
for- our ufitooj who had fog-crfr chnrithed such pleasing hopes of 
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happiness arising from that union, and who had hailed it with 
suck aJectionate and rapturous joy. 

But, alas ! A ren tranquility and comfort were too much for me 
to enjoy. From the very threshold of your Majesty's mansion the 
ipotbfer of yuur child was pursued by spies, conspirators, and trai- 
tors, employed, encouraged, and rewarded to lay snares for the feet, 
*ad to plot against the reputation and life, of her whom your 
majesty had so recently and so solemnly rowed to honour, to love, 
and to eheris%. 

In withdrawing fram the embraces ef my parents, in giving my 
band to the son of George the Third and the heir-apparent of the 
British throne, nothing less than a voice from Heaven would have 
made me fear injustice or wrong of any kind. What, then, was 
nay astonishment at fading that treasons against me had been 
earned on and matured, perjuries against me had been methodized 
and embodied, a secret tribunal bad been held, a trial of my 
actions had taken place, and a decision had been made upon those 
actions, without my having been informed of the nature of the 
dkarge* st of the names of the witnesses? And what words can 
express the fceKngs excited by the fact, that this proceeding was 
tended on a request made, and on evidence furnished, by order 
el the lather of my child, and my natural as well as legal guardian 
and protector. 

statwithstaqding, however, the unprecedented conduct of that 
tribunal— conduct which has since undergone, even in Parlia- 
ment, severe and unanswered animadversions and which has been 
abe censured in the minutes of the Privy Council— notwithstand- 
ing the proceedings of this tribunal— notwithstanding the strong 
temptation to the giving of false evidence against me before 
H— notwithstanding that there was no opportunity afforded me 
of rebutting that evidenc e - . n otwithstanding all these circumstances, 
so decidedly favourable to my enemies— even this secret tribunal 
acquitted me of all crime, and thereby pronounced my principal 
accusers to have been guilty of the grossest perjury. But it was 
now (after the trial waa over) discovered, that the nature of the 
tribunal was such as to render false swearing before it not iegaltj 
criminal/ And thus, at the suggestion and request of your 
Majesty, hs«d been created, to take cognizance of and try my 
conduct, atribuual competent to administer oaths, competent to 
examine witnesses on oath, competent to try, competent to acquit 
or condemn^ and competent, moreover, to acreen those who had 
sworn falsely against me from suffering the pains and penalties 
which the law awards to wilful and corrupt perjury. Great as my 
indignation naturally must have been at this shameful evasion of 
)aw and justice, that indignation was lost in pity for him who could 
lower his princely plumes to the dust by giving his countenance 
and favour to the most conspicuous of those abandoned and notorious 
perjurers. 

Still there was one whose uprightmind nothing could warp, 
in whose breast injustice never found a place, whose hand was 
always ready to raisethe unfortunate* and to rescue the oppressed* 
While that good aud gracious father and Sovereign remained in 
the exercise of hie royal functions, his unoffending daughter-!** 
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liw tod nothing to fear. At long aa the protectiug hand of y out 
late ever-beloved and ever-4ainented father waa held over me, I Was 
safe. But the melancholy event which deprived the nation of the 
active exertions of ita virtuous King, bereft me of friend and 
protector, and of all hope of future tranquillity and safety. , To* 
calumniate your innocent wife waa now the shortest road to rbjal 
favour ; and to betray her waa to lay the sure fbudatkra of bound*' 
less riches and titles of honour. Before claims like these, talent* 
virtue, long services, your own personal friendships, your royal en* 
pagements, promises* and pledgee, written* ae well as verbei, netted 
into air. Your cabinet waa founded on tnte basis* You took to 
your councils men* of whose persons* aa weft aa whose principles; 
yon had invariably expressed the strongest dislike. The intereat 
of the nation, and even your own feelings, in all other respects, 
were sacrificed to the gratification of your desire to aggravate my 
sufferings, and to ensure my humiliation. You took to youv 
councils and your bosom men whom you bated, whose abandonment 
oi* and whose readiness .to sacrifice me were there only merits; 
and whose power has been exercised in a meaner, and ha* been 
attended with consequences worthy of its origin. From .this aa* 
principled and annatoral union have sprung the manifold evils 
which this nation haa now to endure, and which present a atasn 1 of- 
misery and of degradation, accompanied with acta of tytfeuriy and 
cruelty, rather than have seen which inflicted ou his industrious* 
faithful, and brave people, your royal father would- naVe periston*' 
at the head of that people. 

When to eahuuaiate, revile, and balmy me* bteaall the' sure 
path to honour and riches, it would have been siring* indeed 
if calumniators, revilera* and traitor* hud not abounded.' Your 
Court became much lean a scene of polished manners- and refined' 
intercourse than of low intrigue and scurrility. Spiesv Bacchanalia* 
tele-bearers, and foul conspirators* swanbed ia those palaces which* 
had before been the re-sort of sobriety* virtue* and bovswrr Tfta 
enumerate all the privations and mortification* which 1 had fcx 
endure— all the insults that were wantonly headed upon »*,- 
from the day of your elevation to the Regency to that of my depart 
tire for the €ontinent~»would be to describe every specie* of 
personal offence that can be offered to* and every pain short' df 
bodily violence that can be inflicted on, anjr hudtea being. Bereft 
of parent, brother, and fatheMn*iaw, and having my bwavaad 
for mv deadliest foe; seeing those who have promised me sap* 
port nought by rewards to be- amongst my enemies; restraints? 
from accusing my foes in the faoe of the world, out of regard fdr 
the character of the father of my child, and from a desire ttf 
prevent her happiness from being disturbed ; shunned frftn motived 
of selfishness by these who were my natural sausdoiatse? living 
ha obscurity, while I ought to have been the centre of aH that 
was splendid; thus humbled, 1 had one consolation to#h"»thd 
lave of my dear and only child. To permit me to ertoy tfehf 
waa too great an indulgence* To see my daughter; to fold heV 
hi my arms ; to mingle my tears with hers ; to receive her cheeviftju 
. caresses, and to hear from her lipa assurances' of uevefutceesJimu 
love;— thus to be comforted, consoled, upheld, and blessed, waa 
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toe orach to be allowed me* Even ;•■ 'the stare mart the cries of 
". Oh ! my mother* my mother ! Oh i« my child, my child !" have 
prevented a aeparatioa of the victims of avarice. . But your ad- 
visers, more inhuman 4haa the skve-dealers, reoforse'tasly tore 
the mother from' the child* . .. 

Thus bereft of the sooiety • of -i my 'child, or. reduced to the 
necessity of embittering* her life ""by .struggles to jfteflerve'that 
society, v I resolved, on.' temporary absence; in the hope that time 
might restore m<e to her in happier days. Those days, alas ! • were 
never to tootnei * To mothers— and those . mothers who have been 
suddenly bereft of the best and most affectionate and only -daughters 
T-it belongs to estimate my sufferings and my wrongs. Such mo- 
thers will judge, of my affliction upon hearing of the death; <4 my 
child,- and upon • my calling to recollection the last look, the last 
words, and all tbe«affecting circumstances of our separation. Such ' 
mothers will see the depth of my sorrows. Every being with a - 
heart of humaaity in its bosom will drop a tear of sympathy 
with me. And will not' the world, then, learn with indignation, 
that this event, calculated? to. soften the hardest heart, was the 
signal of new conspiracies, and. indefatigable efforts for the des- 
truction of of, this. sffiiotedi mother? Your. Majesty had torn my 
child from me;, you had deprived *me of 'the power of being at 
hand to succouivher; you had taken from, me the possibility of 
hearing of her last prayers for her mother; you saw me bereft,* 
forlorn, and brokenhearted ; and this was the moment you chose 
for redoubling your persecutions. 

Let the world pass its judgment on the constituting of a com- 
mission, in a foreign country, consisting of inquisitors, spies, and 
informers, to discover, collect, and arrange matters of accusation 
against your wife, without any complaint having been communicated 
to her : let the world judge of the employment of ambassadors 
in such a business, and of the enlisting of foreign courts in the 
enterprise : but on ' the measures which have been adopted to 
give final effect to these preliminary proceedings it is for me to 
apeak ; it is for me to . remonstrate with your Majesty ; it is 
for me to protest ; it is ibr^ne to apprize you of my determination. 

I have always demanded.a jfctr trial. This m what 1 now demand, 
and this is refused me. .Instead of a fair tiial, 1 am to be subjected 
to a sentence by the Parliament, passed in the shape of a law. 
Against this I protest, 'and u)»on the following grounds :— 
. The injustice of refusing me a clear and distinct charge, of re-' 
fusing me the names of the witnesses, of refusing me the names 
ef the places where the illegal acts have been committed ; these 
are sufficiently flagrant and revolting; but it is against consti- 
tution of the Court itself that I particularly object, and against 
that 1 most solemnly protest. 

Whatever may be the precedents as to Bills of Pains and 
Penalties, none of them, except those relating to the Queen* of 
Henry the Eighth,; can apply here; for here your Majesty .is the 
plaint\ff P ., Bereft is intended by the Bill to alow what you deem 
good to yon, and to da me great harm. You are; therefore, s> 
party, and .the only complaining party. 
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Yon, hate* made^out complaint to the. House of Lords. ' You' 
have conveyed to this House written documents sealed up. A secret 
committee of the House have examined thete - documents. Ttiey 
have reported . that there are grounds of proceeding ; and thetf 
the House, merely upon that report, have brought forward a Bilt 
containing tfie most outrageous slanders on me, and sentencing ma 
to divorce and degradation. * 

The injustice of putting forth this Bill to the world for six 
weeks -before it is. even proposed to afford me: an' opportunity of 
contradicting its allegations is too manifest not to have shocked the 
nation;. and, indeed, the proceedings even thus far are such as to 
convince every one that no justice is intended me. Bat if none* 
of these proceedings, if none of these clear indications of a deter- 
mination to do roe wroog had taken place, I should see, io the . 
constitution of the House of Lords itself, a certainty that 1 could 
expect no justice at its hands. 

Yom* Majesty's ministers have advised this prosecution ; they are 
responsible for the advice they give ; they are liable to punishment 
if they : fail to make good their charges ; and not only are they 
part of my judges, but it is they who have brought m the Jit//; 
and it is too notorious that they have always a majority in the 
House ; so that, without any other, here is ample proof that the 
House will decide in favour of the Bill, and, of course, against me. 
. But further, there are reasons for your ministers having a 
majority in this case, and which reasons do not apply to common 
cases. Your Majesty is the plaintiff: to you it belongs to appoint 
and to elevate Peers. Many of the present Peers have been 
raised to that dignity by yourself, aud almost the whole can be a 
at your will and pleasure, further elevated. The far greater number' " 
of the Peers hold, by themselves and their families, offices, pensions, 
and other emoluments, solely at the will and pleasure 1 of your 
Majesty, and these of coarse, your Majesty can take away whenever 
you please. There are more than four-fifths of the Peers in this 
situation, and there are many of them who might thus "be- deprived 
of the far better part of their incomes. . . » \ 

. If, contrary to all expectation, there should- be found, in some 
peers, likely to amount to a majority, a disposition to reject the 
Bill, some of these peers may be ordered away to their ships, 
regiments, governments, and otherduties ; and which is an equally 
alarming .power, new peers may be created for the purpose, and 
give their vote in the decision. That your Majesty's ministers 
would advise these measures, if found necessary to render' theft . 
prosecution successful, there can be very little doubt;, seeing that 
they have hitherto stopped at nothing, however unjust or odious. 
V,To/egard;sucba body as a Court of Justice, would be to calum- 
niate % the sacred name; and for me to suppress an* expression of 
• my V opinion on .the subject would be tacitly to lead myself to my 
own destruction,' as well as to an imposition upon the nation and 
the* world. " • *. 

Id t.b€ f House of Commons I can discover no better grounds of 
security.' 'The power of 'your Majesty's Ministers is the same in 
hoth Houses; and your Majesty is weir acquainted with the fact, 
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that * majority of this House ii c omposed of pMm pls*et in rt 
lij the Peers aid by four Majesty's Treasury. 

It really gives me pais In stale these things to your Majesty y 
and if it gives your Majesty pain, 1 beg that ft aiay be observed, 
and remembered, that the statement has been forced from tne* I 
most either protest against this mode of tml> &, by tadtly eon* 
senting to it, suffer my honour to be sacriiced. No innocence* 
can secure the accused, if the Judges and Jurors be chose* by fhe 
accuser ; and if I were tacitly to submit to a tribunal of tbisT 
description* 1 shonld be instmmentsi in mv own dishonour. 

On these grounds, 1 protest against this species: f trier. I 3 
demand a trial in a Court where the Jurors are taken impttftiaJrjr 
from amongst the people, and where the pro ce e ding s are open 
and fair. Such a trial I court, and te no other will I willingly* 
submit. If your Majesty perseveres in the present proceedings, f 
shall, even in the Houses of Parliament, face my accusers ; butf 
shall regard any decision they may make against me as not in the 
smallest degree reflecting on my honour; ami I will not, except 
compelled by actual force* submit to any s ent en c e which shall* 
net be pronounced by a Court vfJvstice. 

1 have now frankly laid before your Majesty a statement of my 
wrongs, and a declaration of my views and intentions* Too haver 
cast upon me every slur to which the female character is liable. 
Instead of loving, honouring* and cherishing me, agreeably to 
your solemn veer, you have pursued me with hatred and sdorn, 
and with, all the mean*, of obstruction* You wrested from me* 
my child, and with her my only comfort and consolation. Vow 
sent me sorrowing through the worM, end even in rot Sof ww# 
pursued pursued me with unrelenting peneeutieo, Having left? 
me nothing but my innocence, youwouiw newt by a mockery df 
justice, deprive me even of the reputation of possessing that. tb& 
poisoned bowl and the poniard are means sssre manly than perjured 
witnesses and partial tribunals ; anil they are less cruel,- taasttuttht 
as life is less valuable then honour* If my life woultt have* 
satisfied your Majesty, yon should haws had it otf fhe sole CenV 
dition of giving me n place in the same tomb with 1 my child : 
but, since yon would send me disbosomed to> tine grave, 1 wHI 
resist the attempt with all the means that it shaH please GW 
to give me. 

(Signed) CAROLINE, It 

Brandeabufgh-house, 
Aug. 7, 1300, 

The House of Lords* accordingly met <** (be IJftlt of 
Augwst; and after two days pretimmery business, oirTirttn* 
day, August 17, Lord Liverpool moved the second raiding 
of the Pains and Penalties Biit ; which being agreed on, 
leave was given for Messrs. Brougham and Denman to be 
called in, and plead against (he measure, on (he part of (ha 
Queen ; which they did most eloquently, on the lfth and 
18th. The King's Attorney and Solicitor General answered 
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them : and Saturday, August 19, 1820 ; the following motion 
of Lord King *viz.) "That it appears to this House, that it 
is not necessary for the pobKfe safety, or. the security of the 
country, that a Bill entitled " An Act to deprive her Majesty, 
Ac." should pass into a law,*' was negatived on the motion 
of Lord Liverpool, brhis Lordship moving an amendment 
« That the Attorney General be directed to be called in." 

The counsel was then called in, and the Attorney General, 
and the Counsel for the crown, on the one side ; and Mr. 
Brougham, and the Counsel for the Queen, on the other, 
appeared at the bar. 

The Lord Chancellor. Mr. Attorney General, you wilt 
proceed to open your case. 
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. CHARGES AGAINST THE QlTEEN. "' 

* The Attorney-general proceeded immediately to stale the 
charges against UerJVJajesty. (The silence wbifch at this mo- 
ment, pervaded, the bouse was rendered more iqtjuessiye by 
loud peals of thunder Uiat burst in rapid Succession. o,ver Jthe 
building!) The. learned counsel commenced bis address in a 

* very low tpne of voice.— My lords, 1 nqw attend at your bar 
lo fulfil the duty Which you have demanded, ot stating to you^ 
lordships the ciroqmstances which arc to be adduced in evi- 
dence in Support of % the charges which are contained in the 
preamble of the bill now under your lordships' consideration!' 
A duty, my' lords, more painful or more anxious/ I believe 
was never imposed upon any individual to accomplish. My 
lords, I am sure I shall receive your lordships' indulgence if, 
under the weight of this important duty, I feel that which I 
cannot express. My lords, I was stating to your lordships 
that the duly which 1 now have to perform is one of the 'most 

riinful and anxious which was ever cast upon any individual, 
have, my lords, to stale to your lordships the circumstances 
which are to be adduced in evidence to your lordships in sup- 
port of (hose serious and heavy charges which are made in the 
preamble of the bill, which has already been so much the sub- 
ject of discussion — charges which, in the language of the pre- 
amble^ not only reflect the greatest scandal and disgrace upon 
the individual against whom they are made, but also reflect 
the greatest disgrace upon the country itself. The highest in- 
dividual, as a subject, in the country, is charged with one of 
the most serious offences both against the laws of God and 
man: it is that of an adulterous intercourse — an adulterous in- 
tercourse carried on under ciacumstances of the greatest ag- 
gravation. My lords, upon the nature of this charge, or upon 
the importance of this investigation, it is quite unnecessary for 
* me to enlarge. Your lordships, and every individual in the 
t country, are fully capable or estimating these topics in their 
proper light. The only consolation, my lords* which 1 de- 
rive under the discharge of the duty which I have now to ful- 
fil, is, that it calls not upon me to address myself to your lord- 
ships 9 passions or feelings; and that I shall best discharge it 
according to your lordship 9 command by abstaining from any 
observation which might tend to aggravate the charge made 
against so illustrious a person. I shall confine myself in this 
stage of the proceeding to a clear, simple, but full recital of the 
facts which are to be alleged in eyidence. My lords, we are 
now arrived at that period of these proceedings in which si- 
lence can no longer be preserved. It is now necessary to state 
the charges in the fullest extent in which they can belaid before 
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year lordships and the public; and if, in iherpcilal of the oir* 
cumstaaces which I have to detail, I shall be under the Dainf*} 
necessity of bringing before your lordships scenes which (nu£ 
disgust every well regulated mind-^trauoactions whiqrripast 
offend the feelings of every honourable and virtuous per**)* I 
am sure your lordships will think that upon this pecaaipp J 
ought to hold no reserve $ at the same lime taking care to stftfp 
nothing which in my conscience I do not believe I shall ftp 
able to substantiate by proof. 1 shall way, nyr lords, without 
further preface, state tq your lordships the painful narrative of 
those facts and circumstances which a*e to be adduced in prppf 
before you. My lords, undoubtedly the recital must ipyolve 
a considerable space of time, and apply \q fact? which occur- 
red in various places,in which her Majesty chanced to be (lur- 
ing her residence abroad. I shall therefore commep^e wjr 
statement at that period when her If ajesty quitted this coijntry, 
and proceed, as well as I can, tp detail the various facts and 
circumstances which took plqpe from that period almost to tbt 
time I now have the honour of addressing your lordships. j(t 
was well known to their lordships and the country, (continued 
the learned gent.) that, in the year 1814, her Majesty, far rea- 
sons operating upon her own mind, and opt by pompulsipOt P 
has been insinuated by his learned brother*, thought fit |p with- 
draw herself from this country to a foreign lapqT 

Mr Brougham, in an under tone pf vw*, m*fy WW $*- 
planatory observation. 

The Attorney-general. — I beg pardon (cries pf Ord$r, PC" 
der) ; but if I am to be interrupted, it jri(l be impoafiMp Jfqr 
we to do justice to the task which your lordships fo? e <tt?t 
upon me. When remarks are qflfeied {p rny ear? ipy aHejMipj* 
is necessarily distracted by them ; *nd pn ap ocpatypn ^p im- 
portant as the present, wUh puch public $*pectatipp attending 
the result of the duty 1 have to perform, and with a conscious- 
ness of my own inability to do justice tp po ardnqw a task I 
should be devoid of all feeling if 1 were insensible to the atffl- 
culty of my situation. . 1 trust I shall therefore receive (ljat in- 
dulgence from your lordships which even a person of 9trong?r 
aerves would find it necessary to claim. 

Mr Brougham.— I did not m?an to interrupt tyie Jeajpjd 
person. ( Cries of order, order.) 

Mr Brougham.— My Lords, Jv ail conrts-r-rr- (Qfd#r, 
•rder.) 

Mr Brougham.— In every court— (Order, prefer; gp on, 
go on.) 

Mr Brougham was reluctantly silent. i 

The Altornev-general.— My Lords, it was perl)ftps xpqf 
my fault than that of my learned friend, in ftUnding tp Vh.st 
had passed. I will nor, therefore, take up any fyrL^er time «p 
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this subject.. The teamed gentleman then went on to stated 
that in IB 14 her Majesty withdrew herself from this country, 
for the pnrpose 6f travelling upon the continents, or visiting 
other countries. She went in the first instance to Brunswick, 
and from thence, after a short stay, she went to Itnly, and 
arrived at Milan on the 9th of Oct. 1814. Her -Majesty, 
when she quitted this country, quitted it with persons about 
her who 'were precisely such persons as should be about an in- 
dividual of her exalted rank. She was accompanied by indi- 
viduals connected with distinguished families in this kingdom. 
Among these were Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Lady Elisa- 
beth Forbes, who were her maids of honour ; Mr St. Leger," 
'who was her chamberlain, and Sir YVm. Getl and the Hon. 
Keppel Craven, who, I believe, were attached to her in a -si- 
milar character. She was also accompanied by Cn|*ain Este, 
as her equerry, and Dr. Holland, as her physician, besides 
other persons whom it is unnecessary to enumerate. With 
this suite her Majesty arrived at Milan. It was her intention 
to proceed to other parts of Italy, and to visit Naples. She 
remained at Milan for the space of three wcrk?, anddiittng 
'that period a person was received info her service, whose na*;e 
occurred in the preamble of this bill, and whose name Witt 
frequently occur in the course of these proceedings— a person 
of the name of Bergami, who was received by Tier as a courier, 
or footman, or valet de place. This person, at the time he 
entered her Majesty's service, was in want of employment ; 
'but lie had been in the service of General Pino, and being re- 
commended to her Majesty, though it did not appear bow he 
was recommended, he was received into her suhe in the cha- 
racter and capacity which he had stated. He need hardly 
remark to their lordships upon the distance which interposed 
between her Majesty and her courier, or observe that, from' the 
natural course of things, the communication between her Ma- 
jesty and this man must have been most unfreqnent ; and that 
no familiar intercourse, at least during an early stage of his 
' service, could take place under ordinary circumstances, It 
was about fourteen or fifteen days previous to her Majesty'* 
departure from Milan that Bergami entered into her servrce. 
Her Majesty, on quitting Milan, proceeded to Koine, and 
from thence she went to Naples, where she arrived on the 8vh 
of November, 18 14. Tim person had not been in her Ma- 
jesty's service more than three weeks. He. begged to cat! 
their lordships' attention to this circumstance, because they 
would find how material it became when t he y listened To *be 
facts which presently it would be his melancholy duty to re- 
late. He should have stated, that, besides the persons whom 
be'mentioned as accompanying her Majesty from this country, 
there was a lad whot>c name was perhaps familiar to their lord- 
ships — he meant Win. Austin. Up to the time of her Majcs* 
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ty't arrival at Naples, this lad was (be object of. her peculiar 
attention, and, in fact, being a boy of cMy 6 or J years of toe, 
was in the habit of sleeping in a bed in the same room with fier 
Majesty. The* arrangement of her Majesty's own sleeping - 
apartment devolved upon one servant^ whose peculiar duty it 
was to attend to that branch of her domestic comfort* On the 
arrival of her Majesty's suite at Naples, it was so arranged 
that her. Majesty 's sleeping-room was at an opposite side of 
the house to that of her menial domestics, among whom was 
her courier. On the first of her Majesty's arrival at Naples, 
(the Stb NovL> to which he had called their lordship's atten-i 
lion, this arrangemt At wife continued; Bergami slept iu that 
part of the house which had been prepared tor the domestics, 
and young Austin sleot in ber Majesty's apartment. But on the 
following morning* November 9, the servants of the establish* 
meat learned with some surprise, because no reason appeared 
to them for the change, that Bergami was no longer! to sleep! 
in that part of the house where be bad slept the night pre* 
ceding ; but that it was her Majesty's pleasure that he should 
sleep in a room from which there was a free comraunioatioq 
With that of her Majesty, by means of a corridor or passage* 
He uecri not state, thai such a circumstance was calculated to 
excite the surprise of those who were' about her Majesty.'* 

S' erson ; and that surprise was increased when they learnt from 
er Majesty that she no longer wished Wm. Austin to continue 
to sleep in ber room. Forlhis she assigned a reason, which, 
if it was her only motive, was yay proper : she said that he 
had now arrived at an age when it was no longer becoming 
that he should sleep in her apartment ; and a separate room 
was prepared tor his use. He had already stated that, from 
t the situation assigned to Bergami, a free communication was 
' open botween his chamber and that of her Majesty ; and (he 
believed) he should be able to satisfy their lordships that on 
the evening of the 9th of November that intercouse, which is 
charged between her Majesty and Bergami. in the present 
bill, commenced, and that it continued from that time till he 
quitted service. Upon the evening of the 9tb of November 
her Majesty went to the Opera at Naples, but it was observed 
that she returned home at a very early hour. Theperson whd 
waited upon her, on her return, was the maid-servant whose 
duly it was particularly to attend to her bedroom* She was 
struck with the manner of the Princess, and with the agitation 
which she manifested. She hastened to her apartment, and 
gave strict orders that William Austin should not be admitted 
into her room that evening. She was then observed to go 
from her own room towards that assigned to Bergami. She 
very soon dismissed her female attendant, telling her that she 
had no further occasion for her services. The female servant 
ettred ; but not without those suspicions which the circum? 
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stances he lad aucwfiaiied, ware calculated \6 excite m the 
mind of any ifidmdu*). She knew, at that tine, thai Bergami 
Wat ilk hit bedroom, for lids was the first night of his baring 
taken advantage of the arrangement which had been pre* 
fiom\y made. It was quite new on the part of the Princess, 
to datrtiiss her attendants so abruptly ; and when her con* 
doct and demeanoar were considered, suspicions arose which 
ft wei impossible to esclude. Bnt if suspicions were excited 
Mam, hotar were they confirmed on the following morning ? 
If I prove' (said the Attorney -General) by evidence at your 
kinhhips' tar what 1 am now going, to state, 1 submit that 
skere wHI then be before their lordship*, evidence which no 
jury would hesitate* to decide that adultery bad that night been 
osrtasitted between this exalted person and her menial ser* 
van* ; for, updn the following morning, on observing the state 
Af her room* it was evident that her Majesty had not slept in 
her own bed thit night. Her bed remained im the same state 
as on the preceding evening* while the bed of the other poison 
bud, to Chose who saw it* clear and decisive marks, of two 
persons having slept in H. On the following morning her 
Majesty did not make the usual signal on rising, but remained 
ill the apartments with Bergami until a late hour. As she 
had recently arrived in Naples* some persons of distinction 
were naturally led tor pay their respects to her: several called 
On her that morning* but she was accessible to none. He (the 
Attotncyt-Geneiul) had already mentioned the state of the 
beda, and upon these foots no man could well hesitate as to the 
amciueceh at which he must arrive. But, taking into account 
she various attendant circumstances, their lordships could not 
sWuftt that this Was the commencement of that most scandalous, 
isost degrading 1 , most licentious intercourse* which would be 
fofand to continue and increase. The natural effect of it 
wwa to lessen the comparative distance between the parties, 
and which ought to efcstt between persons of royal rank and 
aaeaial servants. When once a Princess thus debased herself, 
It occasioned in the low individual, the object of her passion, 
a decree of assumption and freedom to Which otherwise he 
woom have made ho pretensions. . Such had been the result 
hdre : it was observed that Bergami became more haughty ; 
that he took upon himself an air of greater importance, which 
grew as the intercourse proceeded. A few days after the time* 
to which he had now called the attention of their lordships, her 
Majesty gave a masked ball, or an entertainment of that kind, 
to the person at that time filling the Neapolitan throne, and 
at a hduae belonging to the King of Naples. On this occa- 
sion her Majesty first took the character of a Neapolitan 
peasant, but after a time returned to the house at which she 
(ad attired berseff (not that where she resided,) and withdrew 
*• a ream for the purpose of changing her dress. To the 
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this purpose by her females who usually assisted her, the 
courier Bergami was sent for to withdraw with the Queen, 
to assist her in changing her dress. It seemed also to have 
been the attention of her Majesty to appear in another cha- 
racter— that of the Genius of History; and she was to be 
accompanied by a gentleman. He (the Attorney-General) 
wa* instructed to st&te, that the dress she wore upon that 
occasion (or rather the want of it, in part) was extremely 
indecent and disgusting: bat the material fact was this — that 
that change of dress took place in the presence, and with the 
asshtasicej of the courier Bergami, and no other person. 
Another character she assumed was (hat of a Turkish pea* 
suit i and this menial Bergami, in a corresponding dress, 
actually accompanied the Queen, then Princess of Wales, to 
this entertainment tt appeared, however, that Hergami did 
not remain bug at this ball. He returned home, apparently 
dissatisfied with what had occurred. What that was he did 
not know* Her Majesty, however, came home soon after, 
and endeavoured to prevail on him to go back to the ball. 
She uiged him strongly ; but be declined going. She then 
went back by betself ; out, after remaining only a short time, 
tier Majesty much disappointed, returned to her house, the 
apartments of which had been arranged as he had already 
described* It was observed by those who attended on her, 
that she and Bergami always rose at the same time in the 
morning, and it would also be proved that her Majesty was 
in the habit of breakfasting with this courier in a particular 
apartment, completely secluded from all the rest of the family. 
Their lordships would recollect that this man while thus ho- 
noured was still a courier, waa still in the same menial situa- 
tion in which he had been when taken into her Majesty's 
service. There was a terrace in front of the house on which 
her Majesty was often seen walking accompanied by this 
man, walkiw occasionally arm in arm with her courier* 
During her Muetfy's stay at Naples this, person received an 
injury by a kick from a horse, and this was one of the cir- 
cumstances which tended to show the influence he had acquired 
over bis roval mistress. He had obtained such an ascendancy, 
that he baa it in bis power lo introduce into the house »ser- , 
van! to wait upon hiiftself. This, man slept in a room close 
to that allotted to Bergami, and during the time that he was 
iii attendance he observed her majesty two or three different 
times advancing, after all the other domestics were retired to 
fost, with great care and caution from her own arartrnent to 
llergami's room, Into that room she entered, and each time 
remained in it for a considerable period ; and he bad further 
to slate, that on one occasion after she had entered, a sound 
was heard, which convinced the person wbo observed this 
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proceeding that her Majesty and Bcrgami were kissing eacli 
other. He Was aware of the reluctance with which their 
lordships must listen to these disgusting details; thky were 
such, he was sensible, as roost excite disgust in a certain mea- 
sure even towards the person stating them, bat that consi- 
deration should not prevent hrm from doing his doty. The 
painful duty of stating them was cast upon him, and the no 
less painful duty of hearing and considering them was cast 
upon their lordships. He was bound to describe the droftnt* 
stances which formed the case, but be was sure their lord- 
ships would not censure him for stating in the way he was 
doing, those facts which it was necessary he should lay before 
fhern. Proceeding, then, whh his narrative, he had to observe 
that her Majesty remained in Naples from November to. 
March, and that it would be proved that during the whole 
of ^ that period the kind of intimacy he bad described as ex- 
isting between her Majesty and Bergaroi continued to increase. 
It certainly was not his wish to found any argument on state- 
ments whicli rested merely on public rumour, but he could 
not help alluding to one remarkable circumstance, and leaving 
it, connected with the others, for their lordships' consideration. 
It was certainly very singular, tlmt on. leaving Naples her 
s Majesty was abandoned by the greater part of her English 
suite. Mr. St. Leger, it was true, had quitted her before; 
he left her at Brunswick, and he therefore admitted that no 
inference could be drawn from his case. Bui on her Majesty's 
de|>arture from Naples, Lady Charlotte Lindsay and Lady 
Elisabeth Forbes were left behind. No, he begged pardon, 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay did not leave the Queen until they 
were at Leghorn, in March, 18.19. At Naples, however, 
Lady Elizabeth Forbes, Sir W. Gell, the Honourable Mr. 
Craven, and Captain Este, certainly did separate from her. 
Thus of the seven persons who composed her Majesty's suite 
when she left this country no less than four left her in Naples. 
There might be, and perhaps would be, in another part of 
the proceedings, assigned on the part of these persons, rea- 
sons for this act whiclf had nothing to do with the conduct 
of the Queen; but he could not help thinking it extremely 
singular that she should at this particular time have lost so 
large a portion of the suite that accompanied her on her de- 
parture from England. He could not help supposing that, 
though these persons might be unacquainted with the intimacy 
between Bergami and the Queen, some rumours on the sub- 
ject had reached them. In the mean time, until it should be 
explained bow these persons happened to leave her Majesty 
thus suddenly, and all about the same period, he could not 
avoid regarding the separation as a most singular circum- 
stance. Whether their lordships would, from this occurrence. 
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think there was reason to believe that these persona wterd aware 
of the degrading intercourse which existed between the Queen 
and Bergatai, he could not tell; bat, as he had said, he 
thought that the inference to be drawn from it was, that 
they had heard something of the disgusting familiarities which 
had taken place; jbut whether that was «o or not, the fact was, 
that they had left her Majesty, in the way he had described. 
During her Majesty's residence at Naples, another circuin* 
stance took place to 'which it was his duty to call their lord- 
ship's attention. • A masquerade was held at a theatre, called, 
he believed, the theatre of St. Charles. To this entertainment, 
her Majesty chose to go in n very extraordinary manner, ac- 
companied, not by Lady Charlotte Lindsay or Lady Elisa- 
beth Forbes, or even by any of the gentlemen of hex suite> 
but by the courier Bergami and a femme de charabre of the 
name of Dumont. The dresses chosen by her Majesty (or her- 
self aqd her comnaniens to appear on this occasion, were, as 
he was instructed, of a description so indecent, as to attract 
-the attention ofthe whole company, and to call forth marks of 
-general disapprobation. Indeed, so strong was the disap* 
•probation, that ber Majesty, finding she was recognized, was 
-under the necessity of withdrawing with her companions, 
from the entertainment, and returning home. There was also 
something extraordinary in the manner in which she was con- 
veyed to this masquerade. How did she go ? Not publicly 
in her own carriage, accompanied by ber suite ; not from die 
public door of her own residence, but a common fiacre was 
placed behind her house, and she crossed the garden privately 
'and .in the darkness of the night, to this vehicle, which was 
•waiting at the garden gate* lit this way, and in the dress he 
bad described, she proceeded from her house, accompanied 
by Bergami and Dumont. Some criticisms had been made 
on the language in which the bill before their lordships was 
drawn up, and it had been made a question as to what ought 
to be caliei} decent or indeceqt conduct. Now, ha would ask 
any man, whether, if the facts be had stated were proved* 
• there would riot be evidence of conduct of the most indecent 
'kind— evidence sufficient to support the charge of most inde- 
cent and disgusting conduct, not only if applied to a person 
•of the tank of her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
but to any woman of common delicacy in any rank of life? 
' He must here .observe, that it appeared to him no small 
aggravation of the charge, that this Bergami was, at the same 

* time that he entered ber Majesty's service, and during the 
period of this disgusting intercourse, a married man. He 
was aware that adultery was a crime which could scarcely 

* be aggravated, but here was a double adultery. He had 
now again 'to state, what he was afraid he should hwe oc- 
•asion too often to repeat to their lordships, that the evident* 
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pw e ud these ads of fanlVttrity and* iritrnmane 4o 
tinned doily* «■* wilhent int e rruption. Unpaid feemwed* 
that, daring ber Migatiy'a residence at N&pfc*, ate mm) 
Bergamiwerein the habit of bmnHaaling tngstlier ; that (top 
were observed to come from their rooms at the same blur in 
the morning, and tosethre about the anmn period in die «nnt 


ing. It would also be piwed, (hat her Maierfyc 1 
from the attendance on ber in her bedroom the fcmele i 
who were in the habit of assisting in tmdmming her, and 
that this lemarkable circumstance occn r f c d nt hat ttergjum 
was the only individaal among her servants who enteaed har 
apartment without intimation of his prasenee being wanted. 
This was a liberty no ciher person in bar sail* oovild venture 
to take, but he entered at all times withbnt any previous uotieeu 
Thus he went on, with a daily assumption of authority and in* 
erased freedom, and very soon became lord and master in her 
Majesty's household. Upon ber Majesty quitting Naples, in 
the month of March, she proceeded towards Rome. She an- 
mained, however, some days at Cmtn Veechia, and nftet)- 
wards embarked for Genoa, leaving in the course of ber voy r 
age Lady Charlotte Lindmy at Leghorn. Thus at tup 
period, she had no English lady in her suite. At Genoa she 
was joined by Lady Charlotte Campbell, who remained with 
her till tho May following, and then left bet at Milan. The 
vessel which conveyed her Majesty and her suite was the 
dorinde; and he should have observed, that en aafttafllrfogi 
fiergami still tilled the situation of. cornier, and waited ttpep 
ber at table during the whole of the vnyay to Genoa. Weep 
there, it was observed that the iutimaey betwasn Abe Qeean 
and Bergami continued unchanged, e*dtbatibefoeedomsin 
which he indulged increased. He frequently tenk the liberty 
of withdrawing from the menial servants, and aocBMPftoM 
her Majesty in nil her rides and walks about Grnop* He had 
a bed room as usual near her Majesty's, and here theeasee 
observation was made as at Naples, but mere frequently, thftt 
her Majesty's bed seldom appeared to have beep step in. 
There was sometimes an appearance of her bed bring patsstd 
<down as if on put pose, but ip general fhe servants did lit 
make it, because it was so little mseompovd, ihet thsgr fffmd 
thai troable uaneceseary, and seldom did more thee aaasotji 
down the coverlet In Bergawn's room, on the contrary, 
which was near at hand, t lie re was the eppeananna ef iwp 
persons having slept. Here he mart interrupt his naratfre* 
io ask their midships, what reason eonld possibly be nsrigmMi 
for the constant and close attendaoee of this man upon h^r 
Majesty in her own apartments ? If it wee mallr ncccsSry 
for a male attendant to ttldap near her bed room, winy **t erie 
ef higher rank selected? Why didshejirttixMieeK**' 
tkasen of Jhcr suite? Why ww tbfc «en chosen, wtwmib* 
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.had only known for three weeks, and with whom, except 
for the purpose of the disgusting intercourse he had described, 
she could have no occasion for intimacy, and very little for 
conversation ? When to this, he added, that Bergami's bed had 
frequently the appearance of two persons having" slept in it, 
could their lordships doubt for what purpose she had left her 
own unoccupied ? He had already .stated that her Majesty 
had been seen (o visit this man in his apartment while in bed. 
What could tbei* lordships think of this conduct in a lady of 
her high rank — of the Princess of Wales visiting a common 
courter in bed ? Could any roan believe it to be done for 
any other purhose than the continuance of that adulterous 
intercourse which had previously taken place between tbera. 
He was sensible it was necessary for their lordships to be fully 
satisfied that the charges be brought forward were sufficient 
to warrant, their proceeding with the bill ; but if what he had 
already stated, should not be thought sufficient to support the 
allegations, the facts he had still to detail, would place that 
question beyond all doobt Their lordships had already been 
informed, that the same familiarity which was observed "be-, 
tween her Majesty and Bergami at Naples continued at Genoa* 
Here they constantly breakfasted together in the same apart* 
me i>t, in a retired part of the bouse ; and here be came to 
some of those circumstances which peculiarly marked the 
power this man had obtained over her Majesty. This favour- 
ite, he had already stated, was a married man. He had a 
daughter named V ictorine ; this child he brought to the 
Queen, and she was taken by her Majesty into her house- 
hold. His. brother had . previously been employed in a me- 
nial capacity. A person of the name of Faustina was en- 
gaged for the purpose of taking care of this child. This per- 
son proved to be one of the sisters of Bergami. His mother 
had been also taken into the house. Thus it appeared, that 
merely from affection to this man, her Majesty had been in- 
duced to take upon herself the charge of maintaining his 
mother, his. brother, his sister, and his child Victorine. He 
would asjL their lordships, whether it was likely that an ordi- 
nary servant could have power over her Majesty to make her 
burden herself in this way with the whole of his family ? 
How was this to be explained ? Was it usual in any family, 
to sec a menial so rewarded, even after a long period of ser- 
vices ? But Bergami had only been in her Majesty's service 
from August to the following April. Thus, after the service 
of a few short months, he was able to introduce all his family 
into the house. The child Victorine was at this time three yeais 
old. And who was employed to take cure of her ? Ono 
would have naturally supposed, that she would have been 
committed to the care of her mother, and the wife of Bergami, 
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It was natural to think, tbat she was the person teat fitted to 
watch over the health of the infant; but the mother was not 
received into the house, and (he infant was withdrawn from 
the fostering hand best calculated to attend to its wants. Here, 
however, it was to be observed, tbat though her Majesty 
knew that Bergami was married, she gave out to those about 
her, that he was not She staled that (he child which she was 
anxious to take under her rojral protection, was Bergami's, 
by some illicit connexion. That Bergami was an unmarried 
man who had a child, was surely no recommendation cal- 
culated to increase the regard of ar mistress for her servant! 
she, however, made no difficulty on this pomt, but as be had 
stated, received the child into her house. In the month of 
May, her Majesty removed from Genoa to Milan, leaf- 
ing Lady Charlotte Campbell behind. She was afterward* 
joined by this lady at Milan, but who soon after quitted the 
family. " In travelling from Genoa to Milan, she was accom* 
panicd by Bergami, who, though in the character of her 
courier, was seen frequently to go up to her carriage and con- 
verse with her. Jheir lordships would recollect that he had 
stated that Lady Charlotte Campbell did not accompany her 
Majesty on this occasion. It was, as he had said, observed, 
that during the journey her Majesty frequently conversed with 



her Majesty at Milan, no English lady remained in her suite. 
One would have thought that, considennjj-the hijjb rank which 
she occupied — considering that she was in the situation of ex- 
pecting soon to become Queen Consort of this country —one 
would have thought that she would have been anxious to have 
|iad constantly about her person some English ladies of dis- 
tinction, or, at least, tbat she would have looked out for ladies 
of similar rank in her native country of Brunswick, or in that 
part of the continent in which she resided. But, quite the 
contrary, she received here into her service and cpnndence a 
person whom she had never seen before, a person of vulgar 
planners and totally uneducated ; and (was it credible ?) ibis 
person was another sister of Bergami's* Such was the power 
of this man over her, that this person, dignified by the title of 
Countess of Oldi, was received into her house as her principal 
attendant. Thus their lordships had now under the same roof 
with her Majesty, two sisters, the mother, the brother, and the 
child of Bergami ; one sister sitting at table with the Queen as 
her lady of honour, while the other dined with the servants. 
The brother, who, he believed, was also a courier, the mother, 
and Bergami lived at this time with the sister among the set* 
vanls. This was the state of things in May, 1815. Bergami 
was anxious tbat the new lady *f honour should not be known 
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to be Ms sister, but the feet exiated, that tkte pernp, eaUa* 
the Countess of Oldi, whom her Majesty made her companion 
and placed in the same situation which had been formerly filled 
by the Ladies Elisabeth Forbes, Charlotte Lindsay, and Chan 
kite Campbell, was no other than the sister of the courier Bom 
garni. He certainly did not ask their lordships to decide on 
suspicion ; but he would ask them, what cause, .what motive, 
there could be for the introduction of this woman as maid of 
honour, and the rest of Bef rami's family in different capa- 
cities, into her Majesty's establishment He did not ask them 
to scrutinize her Majesty's conduct too minutely; but could 
they for a moment doom the inference to be drawn from these 
facto, when coupled with others which he had stated ? . Her 
Majesty did not continue long at Milan ; she set out on a tour 
to Venice, still accompanied by her courier Bejgami, whom 
she treated with the utmost familiarity. In this journey to 
Venice, which took place in the month of May or of June, 1815, 
she was accompanied by Mr. Drummond Burrel. 

Lord Gwydir here rose and stated, that the learned counsel 
was not correct, Mr. Drummond Bunnell had not accompa* 
nied the Queen to Venice in the journey alluded to. 

The Attorney General was sorry he had unintentionally 
mis-stated the name of the gentleman who was at this time 
with the Queen. He ought to have said Mr. W. Burrell, not 
Mr. Drumiuond Burrell. [Here the learned gentleman was 
again interrupted by an observation made within the bar.} He 
again begged pardon : he wished to apologise to their lord* 
ships for the mistake he had made. He certainly did not 
mean to east the slightest reflection on either of the gentlemen 
whose names he had mentioned. (A cry of " go on.") The 
noble lord would excuse him in mentioning the name of Mr. 
W. Burrell ; he only meant to call their lordships' attention to 
the foot, that he was the only English gentleman who accom* 
panied her Majesty to Venice. He did not suppose thai Mr. 
W. Burrell was acquainted with the familiarities which had 
taken place between the Queen and Bergami, and had no in* 
leption to wound the feelings of any person connected with 
tbe gentlemen whose names he had mentioned. [Loud cries 
of "go on/'} He was about to state to their lordships, a fact 
which ooporred at Venice. Her -Majesty resided at an hotel 
in Venice. One day after she had dined, during which time 
Bergami had waited oft her at table, she was observed by. one 
of the servants of the hotel to take a gold chain off her neck, 
and pot it on his : this transaction was accompanied by much 
familiarity and playfulness. Bergami withdrew the chain 
from his neck, and replaced it on the person of her Majesty. 
This reciprocal toying was continued for some time. Why 
did he mention this fact? He did not mention it on its own 
account) but to show how rapidly the familiarity between her 
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Majesty and Berjeami increased, and bow much influenced*! 
man had acquired over the mind of his Royal mistress. After 
this scene, Bergami withdrew to a place where he sat retired 
from the rest o? the servants. Upon the whole, nothing he 
thought could more conclusively prove that great intimacy 
which had grown up between this man and the Queen,, than 
' the fact he had stated* On the return of the Queen to Milan, 
Mr. W. Burrell quitted her Majesty's service at the Villa Vil- 
lani. It was observed, that in proportion as the English left 
her Majesty, she became less and less reserved in her inter- 
course with Bergami. In this villa it was observed that ska 
presented him with a gown of blue silk which she had worn, 
andwhich.be afterwards wore in the mornings; it was also 
observed that there, as at all other places, his room was very 
near hers, and that there was a communication between the 
apartments, which might facilitate the passing from one to th# 
other without the notice of the servants. After Mr. Burrell 
was gone, and there was no longer any English in her Majesty's 
train, her familiarities with all her servants became greater. 
She frequently played at games with them. He did not im- 
pute this to her Majesty as an offence, he only alluded to it 
as a circumstance arising out of her infatuated and licentious 
attachment Having left the Villa Villani, she visited, in Au- 

Sist, 1815, Mont St. Gothard, still accompanied by Bergami* 
t Vanncs a very remarkable transaction took place. Her 
Majesty stopped at an inn in that place, where she dined, and 
it would, appear in evidence that she retired with Bergami to 
a bedroom, and was there locked up with him for a consider- 
able time. This happening in the day time, and under cir- 
cumstances in which there could be no possible occasion for 
the attendance of this man on her person. He was still in the 
character of a courier. After dinner they visited Madona del 
Monte, where they slept, and the next day went to Berromeo. 
When her Majesty came from Germany she had been at this 
place, and then the best rooms which the hotel afforded bad 
been assigned to her. It was naturally to be expected that 
she would occupy the same toom again, and it was at her 
command ; but this room had no communication with any 
other, and it was therefore worthy of remark, that on this se- 
cond visit to Berromeo she selected another and very inferior 
apartment, but which communicated directly with Beigami's 
room. This conduct was surely very singular. What reason 
was there for Bergami having on all occasions a room next to 
ber Majestv's ? Why was this arrangement so studiously fol- 
lowed ? Why was the room which her Majesty had occupied 
when she first visited Italy, and which was now again offered 
her, declined for a meaner one ? The reason was obviously 
to be traced to that increased attachment which she had formed 
for Bergami. She took care on this occasion that his room 
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should be near her's, for no other reason bat to afford the meant 
of carrjing on that intercourse which, from the scene* he had 
already described, must be inferred to have previously sub- 
sisted between them. Her Majesty next proceeded to jfellen* 
zoni, and here the intimacy between her and Bergaraj con- 
tinued, and his influence was carried to such a height, that ho 
now sat at table with her. He had never before attempted 
thus publicly, though they had often breakfasted together 
privately. He had never before sat down to dine with her 
Majesty, but now at this place that step was for the first 
time taken, and he was admitted 'to dine with her Majesty 
in his courier's dress.' Did this conduct accord with the 
dignity becoming a Princess ? What entitled this man to 
such a honour ? If his merits justified his promotion, would it 
not have been more becoming to have raised him to those dig- 
nities which he had since obtained, before such marked favour 
was shown him ? But her Majesty's zeal to reward him was too 
impatient for delay. Could this, he asked their lordships, be 
regarded as mere levity, as a pardoning familiarity resulting 
from foreign manners, or a natural vivacity of spirits ? Their 
lordships,, he apprehended, would attach but little weight to a 
justification of this kind. When they looked to the illustrious 
rank of the Princess, and observed her keeping up so close 
and continued an intimacy with a menial servant, treating him 
on every occasion as her familiar associate and confidential 
friend, they would feel themselves at a loss to explain such de- 
meanour except upon one supposition. Was such conduct 
ever before heard of, he would not say among the highest 
ranks of life, but amongst the middle classes of society ? If it 
was not the custom amongst them to admit menial servants to 
the same table — if it was considered improper by private indi- 
viduals — it must in the case of her Royal Highness be viewed 
as most indecorous and disgusting. It could be accounted for 
only by that unfortunate attachment which she liad formed, and 
to that criminal interconse, the usual effect of which was to 
throw down all distinctions between the parties to it, to raise 
the obscure to a level with the high, and induce the one to 
claim equal privileges and attentions with the other. On this 
occasion they visited Lugano, where their lordships would 
find decisive evidence that the same adulterous intercourse 
which bad taken place elsewhere was renewed. The same 
arrangement with regard to the occupation of rooms were 
made, and the chamber of the courier Bergami adjoined to 
that of the Princftss of Wales. If these facte should be sup- 
ported in evidence, no doubt could remain in the minds' of 
their lordships that a criminal intercourse was regularly carried 
on. On their return from this tour, the Princes* established 
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herself near Coma, in a place call Deste. Here their room* 
were divided only by a small cabinet, and were apart from 
those occupied by the rest of the family. Here too, as on for* 
mer occasions, they retired at night and rose in the morning 
about the same time. It was now conceived that appearances 
would be better preserved if Bergami were raised to a higher 
rank in the Princess's service, and he was accordingly ap- 

Sointed her chamberlain. After this advancement he always 
ined at her table, together with her dame (Thonneur^ the 
Countess Oldi, his sister. She remained here till November, 
1815, when she embarked on board the Leviathan, on a voy- 
age to Sicily. The best arrangements which suggested them- 
selves at this lime were made for her accominndation, and a 
cabin adioiniug to hers was fitted up for two female attend- 
ants. When, however she came on board, directions were 
given to alter the arrangement, and the cabin just mentioned 
yras appropriated to the use of Bergami. I u the course of her 
voyage she visited Elba, and arrived at Palermo on the 26th 
of November. Bergami still dined at her tabic, and it was te« 
markable that on their travels they endeavoured to avoid as 
much as possible the observations of English persons. While . 
on board, the familiarities which probably took place between 
them were concealed, but they were accustomed to walk arm 
in arm upon deck, and to manifest every sign of the warmest 
attachment. At Palermo the Princess went to court with Ber- 
gami in a magnificent hussar dress. From thence she depart- 
ed and went to. Messina, where she remained till the Gtbof 
January, 1816. Here her bed-room was, as on preceding 
occasions, near to that of Bergami, separated from it however 
by that in which the Countess Oldi, his sister, slept. The 
outer room was always kept locked, but a female servant fre- 
quently overheard her in conversation with Bergami. This 
servant, when sent for, had more than once observed her com- 
ing undressed from the direction of Bergami'* chamber 
through that of the Countess of OLIL It was remarked also 
that they frequently retired at an early hour, and were not 
^eeo again till the following da v, the Princess requiring none 
of that female assistance which ladies of high ra»k usually 
make use of. She often withdrew without any apparent cause, 
became more and more regardless of her person, and still more 
attached to that individual whom she had selected as the ob- 
ject of so many favours. She called, him " her friend," and 
sometimes " her heart," and behaved with a degree of atten- 
tion and familiarity towurds him that could only be explained 
by considering them us evitlence of an adulterous connexion. 
On the 6th January she embarked on board bis Majesty's 
frigate the Clorinde, the same vessel in which she had formerly 
tailed, and commanded b v {he same o&cer. Bergami, who 
OB the previous voyage had attended her as a menial servant. 
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was now faer chamberlain, but the honourable and g&llant offi* 
ccr, who commanded, felt that he should degrade himself brjf 
sitting at the same (able with a person whom he bad Known m 
his former capacity. Captain Pechell therefore entreated het 
that if she condescended to come on board his ship ihe would 
spare him the disgrace and scandal of sitting at table with a 
menial servant. The conduct of her Majesty proved what 
were her feelings and the impression made on them by the force 
fifth is objection. Had Bergami obtained the dignity which 
he then held by worthy means, had his merits or oddity en- 
titled him to so many marks of distinction, wonld not her Ma- 
jesty have expressed the utmost resentment at Capt PechelPs 
objection; would she not have said, that he witn whom she 
did not consider that she demeaned herself by associating, was 
fit society for any British officer, be who he might ; that an in- 
sult had been offered to her, and to the nation which had pro- 
vided her with ships of war in order to visit foreign countries; 
that she woidd complain to superior authority, and hot go on 
board till she should have received reparation ? But wete this 
the conduct of her Majesty on that occasion ? If Bergtfmi 9 * 
advancement were a proof of his merits, and his merits atone; 
would not this, or something like this, have been her Majfcsty'tf 
reply ? But the inward consciousness that the advancement of 
that person originated in a licentious passion, and was founded 
on a gross and scandalous intercourse, prevented theadoplibn 
of a step which would otherwise have been perfectly natural. 
She took a day or two to deliberate whether she should give 
4i p the society of her paramour for that of Capt. Pechell, and 
stated to the latter, that Capt. Briggs, of the Leviathan, had 
not objected io the admission of Bergami to his table* The 
answer was that there was this material' difference between the 
situation of Captain Briggs and Captain Pechell, that the for- 
mer had never known Bergami in his menial situation, but 
that be had actually waited behind Captain PecheH's chair. 
This delay of a day or two furnished a convincing proof of 
the influence acquired over her by this unhappy infatuation. 
She submitted to be insulted by an English captain, (for an. 
insult it was, unless the circumstances justified his remon- 
strance, and he was sure their lordships would see that he had 
only done what he felt to be his duty.) Rather than sacrifice 
the society of Bergami she went on board, declined' Captain 
Pechell's table, and drdcrcd a separate one, at which she con- 
tinued for several days to dine, and sifflfcr the degradation of 
associating with a persdn whom thg captain refused to admit. 
She landed at Syracuse, where a similar arrangement as to the 
tetoction of rooms was again made, and after a stay of three 
days, she proceeded te Catania. Here Bergami's bed-room 
was at first at a distance from her's, but a change soon took 
fface, and means were adopted to secure a regular access. 
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Again it was observed that they retired at an earlier hoar than 
otter persons, and on one occasion the Jilles de cliambre hav- 
ing sat up later than usual, observed the door of Berjgami's 
room open, and the Pvincess coming out of it under circum- 
stances which satisfied them that she had passed the night 
there. She was undressed, and had under her arm the pillow 
on which it was her uniform custom to sleep. This fact alone, 
if proved in evidence, would be sufficient to satisfy any jury, 
that a criminal intercourse had taken place ; but when added 
to all the other circumstances roust remove all doubt on that 
subject from the mind of every man. It would appear 
too, that her Majesty had conceived an extraordinary fond- 
ness for an infant child of Bergami, between two and three 
years old, which slept in the same room, and often in the 
same bed with her. She treated it with every rank of pa- 
rental affection, sometimes calling it ' princess ;' and the child, . 
on the other hand, would cry, and was with difficulty paci- 
fied, when she happened to quit the room. The child 
called 'mama;' and these circumstances altogether per- 
suaded the servants at Catania that it was not the first oc- 
casion on which an adulterous intercourse had been carried 
on. Having conferred so many honours on Bergami, she now 
procured for him the dignity of a Knight of Malta, and al- 
ways addressed him as Chevalier. What necessity was there 
for this ; or what reason, but that guilty attachment which had 
been so often indicated, could be assigned for it ? Whilst at 
Catania, the nobility tendered to her their respects, and she 
enjoyed at first the society of the first persons there; but after 
a short residence, she became indifferent to all society but 
that of her paramour, and they gradually withdrew. From 
this place she proceeded to Augusta. 
. [This ended the third day's proceedings."! 

Fourth Dayi Mondsy^ August 21, 1820. 

The Attorney General said, he had now to resume the 
statement of facts at the part which he left off on Saturday. It 
would be in the recollection of their lordships, that in I hat 
statement he had left her Majesty at Catania, in the Island 
of Sicily. He, however, begged leave, before he proceeded 
with the narrative, to supply an omission which he made on 
Saturday. On that day he said, that Dr. Holland was in the 
suite of her Majesty, but he had not mentioned at 'what time 
that gentleman had left her service. He now thought it ne- 
cessary to apprise their lordships, lest they should suppose 
that Dr. Holland had continued with her Majesty up to the 
last date of which he had spoken, that that gentlemen left her 
at Venice, in the tour which her Majesty made to that city in 
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(be month of April or May, 1815. She had previously taken 
into her service a Mr. Howland and a Mr. r lynn, officers of 
the navy. He would now proceed with his case, in tbe order 
he had hitherto followed. He had, as already mentioned, 
left her Majesty at Catania, from thence she went to Augusta, 
also in Sicily. This journey she made in the month of March, 
1816. He had already informed their lordships, that during 
the residence of the Queen in Catania, she procured for Ber- 
garoi tbe title of a Knight of Malta. Upon her arrival at 
Augusta, she obtained for him a new dignity — the title of 
Baron de la Francino. He was not aware what circum- 
stances could entitle him to such an honour,' or that any thing 
could have induced her Majesty to procure this dignity for 
him, except the influence which he had obtained over her, in 
consequence of the familiarity and licentious intercourse which 
he had shewn to have subsisted between them. He had now 
to mention another fact, which would prove the power Ber- 
gami had obtained over his mistress — a power which, as he 
always said, was to be accounted for by not only the exist- 
ence of a licentious familiarity, but an adulterous intercourse 
between them. Either at Augusta or Catania she sat for her 
picture, or for several pictures. In one instance she sat in the 
character of a Magdalen, in a dress in which her person was 
very much exposed. In another picture, she was painted in 
the dress of a Turkish lady, and along with her was tbe child 
Vjctorine, in a similar dress, Bergami was alto painted in a 
Turkish dress. One, if not two, of these pictures, was pre- 
sented to Bergami. Now he must here again observe to their 
lordships, that to him it was impossible to account for such 
marks of favour, upon any other ground than that of influence 
obtained by the adulterous intercourse which, upon tbe facts 
he had described, he attributed to the parties* Her Majesty 
having resolved to leave Augusta, set out on a voyage to Tunis, 
and afterwards visited Greece. For this voyage, she hired 
a vessel of that kind called a polacre; and here he had again 
to mention, that arrangements were made on board this vessel, 
similar to those their lordships would recollect be had de* 
scribed on other occasions, for having the sleeping apartments 
of Bergami and the Queen near each other, and for obtaining- 
facility of communication. Her Majesty's cabin, as well as 
that of the Countess of Olrii, communicated with the dining . 
cabin, and on the other side were some for the other female 
attendants. There were two doors leading into the cabin, one 
for the Queen, and' one for the female servants. For a few 
days, Bergami slept at some distance from the Queen's apart- 
ment. But very soon, one of the dcors, (that which served 
for a communication of the servants into the eating room) was 
ordered to be closed up, leaving only one entrance to the din- 
ing room and the Queen's bed room. A bed was ordered to 
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be brought for Bergami's accommodation, into thfc during* 
cabin, ftiid this bed was 60 placed, tlfat when the dodr 0f the 
Queen's sleeping room was open, she and Bergami could see 
each other while in bed, and hold conversation togdtbtr. Thd 
only access to her Majesty's bed room was through (be eating 
room in which Bergami slept, and when the door of this 
room was shut, there was no means of access to the Queen's. 
The door of the eating cabin was constantly shut after they 
retired to rest, and through.it, as he had stated, Was the 
only communication to the Queen's sleeping apartment 
Now he would ask their lordships what conclusion could 
be drawn from this arrangement but that which the others 
he had stated had suggested ? What other reason except thai 
of facilitating in adulterous intercourse could be assigned for 
her Majesty having, either by land or sea, access to her 
sleeping apartment open only to Bergami, and closed to alt 
the rest of her suite ? Her Majesty proceeded, as he had stated, 
to Tunis, and from thence to Utica. In the house in which 
she slept there were only two bed- rooms; one was allotted to 
her Majesty and Victorinc, and another to the Countess of 
Oldi and t he other female attendants. The rest of her suite were 
accommodated at the houses of different consuls in the town* 
It would appear in evidence, that when her Majesty stopped 
at this place, Bergami came in the morning at a very early 
hour before her Majesty was up, and entered her apartment. 
Without asking leave or giving the slightest notice, be passed 
into her bed- room, and there remained alone with her for a 
considerable time. Here he might be permitted to ask, why 
Bergami took this liberty ? — why he went to her Majesty's 
apartment without being desired ? Their lordships would say 
whether it was to be supposed she would thus admit him to 
her bed-room, if gross familiarity and licentious intercourse 
had not previously taken place. It was true, she had 
by this time procured for Bergami titles and dignities, but 
her having raised him from obscurity to distinction did not 
furnish any ground for thus admitting him to her bed*roora. 
Their lordships might perhaps consider the details he had to 
61 ate as fatiguing, from their sameness. But though many of the 
facts he had stated, and bad still to relate, were unimportant 
in themselves, they were material as leading to the conclu- 
sion he had endeavoured to press on their lordships minds 
—■that the chain of circumstance could only be accounted for 
on the existence of an adulterous intercourse between Bergami 
and her Majesty. He had now to call their lordship*s atten- 
tion to a fact which was calculated to remove every doubt 
from their minds, if any yet remained. Her Majesty visited 
Savona, The house in which she slept there had only two 
rooms, and the outer loom, which was assigned to Bergami, 
had no bed. [Here the Lord Chancellor asked at what date 
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this took place.] They were at Savona on the 19th of April; 
they had been at Utica on the 8th. - [A aoble lord asked where 
Savona was situated.! The place was in Africa, near Tunis, 
It was called either Savona or Savenba. He had it Savona* 
As lie had slated, at this place, the outside room, assigned 
to Bergami, had Ao bed ; the inner room, which was occupied 
by her Majesty had one, and a very large one. There was 
no access to the bed in the inner room except through Ber- 
gami's. It would be proved in evidence, that in the morn- 
ing, after her Majesty had slept here, her bed had the appear- 
ance of having been slept in by (wo persons. Their lordships 
would recollect that he had stated that there was only one 
passage 4o her Majesty's bedroom ; that that passage led from 
fiergami's room, and that in his room there was no bed. In 
any ordinary case this would be sufficient proof to a jury that 
the crime of adultery had been committed that night ; be- 
cause, when their lordships found that there were no means 
of access to the Queen's bedroom but through Bergami's 
apartment, and that her Majesty's bed bore in the morning the 
marks of two persons having fain in it, t'icy could come to 
no other conclusion but the natural one — that they had com- 
mitted adultery. When, too, they found circumstances of 
this kind occurring night after night, from time to time, and 
Jn different places, there was no one could doubt that the 
evidence bore but the charge of a continued course of adultery. 
From the coast of Africa her Majesty sailed to Athens, and 
touched at Malta in her way. They arrived at Athens on the 
Std of April, 1816, and afterwards visited the Greek Islands, 
ind stopped sometime at Mil do. Excursions were also made 
to Troy and Ephesus. He would state a fact which occurred 
at Athens, which would show how little of the respect due to 
her rank was paid by Bergami to the Princess. At Athens, 
Ihe captain of an English ship which touched there landed, 
and called on her Royal Highness. He was introduced to 
her Royal Highness sitting in an alcove in a garden, in which 
were also the Countess of Old i and Bergami ; the latter seated, 
and wearing a foraging-cap. Her Royal Highness rose with- 
tile politeness which distinguished all persons of high rank, 
to receive the officer, and desired him to be' seated. Bergami 
Continued seated ; and, after a short time, left the place with* 
out making the least obeisance, or paving those marks of respect 
Which the officers of a court were always expected tci pay : h<y 
left the room as if he was a person of equal rank to her 
Royal Highness. Why did he mention 1 his fact ? Because 
k showed that the familiarity which had taken place between 
them had been carried to such an extent that he considered 
his Royal mistress to. be reduced to a level with himself. 
This tact was nothing of itself, but it was one which, taken 
in connexion with others, was very important, and would have 
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weight with a juiy. It plainly showed the assumption of 
authority by Bergami, and how completely be thought him* 
self relieved from (he necessity of paying any mark of respect 
to her Majesty, From Athens her Royal Highness proceeded 
by the way of Contantiiiople to Ephesus. Here another ' 
circumstance of a very remarkable nature occurred. Her 
Majesty directed a bed to be placed under a vestibule, which 
fronted a church shaded by trees. Dinner was prepared, 
but the weather was hot, and her Majesty had retired to the 
vestibule to repose herself. Bergami was seen coming from 
this vestibule en dishabile^ when no other person was supposed 
to be there but her Majesty. Dinner was ^afterwards ordered 
to be served in the vestibule for her Majesty and Bergami. 
She sat on the small bed, and he beside her. None of the 
attendants were admitted to the vestibule, and she and Bergami 
remained alone together for a considerable time. Now if her 
Royal Highness required any attendance within this vestibule, 
why were not the females of her suite employed for that pur- 
pose ? Why was Bergami, and Bergami alone, admitted to 
her bedroom ? Soon after her Majesty proceeded to Aun, 
a place in Syria, where again Bergami was treated with the 
same extraordinary familiarity. A tent was erected for her 
Royal Highness, and a bed fitted up for her within it. While 
she was in bed in this tent, Bergami was seen sitting in his 
shirt-sleeves, and almost undressed, on the side of the bed. 
From this tent he was afterwards seen coming in a state of 
undress. Now if her Majesty .required any attendance in 
this tent, why had she not called upon the Countess Oldi, or 
some other female of her suite? How did it happen that 
Bergami should be the person require*! to attend ber while 
she was in bed, and I hat he should wait .upon her dressed in 
the unbecoming manner which bad been described ) This 
was certainly a circumstance of strong suspicion. But it 
perhaps might be said that it required something more to 
prove adultery. He must observe, however, that he believed 
r that in any ordinary case this would be enough to prove the 
commission of that crime before any court But their lord-* 
ships would besides recollect, that strong as it was, this was 
not an isolated fact, lt.was of a series of the same sort, and 
he might venture so assert that such familiarity could not be 
supposed to exist between such persons without a guilty inter- 
course. No woman could allow such a liberty to be ta^ear 
with her, unless by a man (o whom she bad granted the last 
favour. This might be said not only in the case of a Princess 
and a man who had been her courier, but in the case of 
any man and woman of respectability in rank of life. From 
Aun her Majesty proceeded to Jerusalem. Here not satisfied 
with the dignities she had already procured for her favourite 
— nor even with having made hiru her chamberlain, and pro- 
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aired for him the order of Malta, and the title of Baron delta 
Francia — she obtained for him the Order of St. Sepulchre. 
Still, not content with this, she instituted an Order of her own, 
which was called " the Order of St. Caroline." After con- 
ferring this order on several of her domestics, she made 
Hergam the grand Master. — (a laugh in the house.; This 
might excite a smile among their lordships ; but it was a 
circumstance which marked very strongly the state of her 
Majesty's mind. Why did she single out this man to be 
Grand master of the Order she bad created ? It was im- 
possible not to conclude that this distinction proceeded from 
that attachment which she had so strongly manifested to him, 
which had led to an adulterous iutercourse that gave him a 
powerful influence over her. Why else should she have made 
a Grand Master of this man, formerly a courier, — now a 
Baron. There was no way of accounting for this, but 
by referring it to that degrading and humiliating passion on 
the part of her Majesty, the calamitous effects of which he-had 
already described. Jt was that passion which had made Ber- 
gami Knight ot Malta, Knight of St. Sepulchre, Grand Master 
of the Order of St. Caroline, and the Baron delta Francia. 
lie had, however, now a fact to state, which, if any doubt still 
remained with their lordships, would completely banish it. 
He therefore requested their lordships' particular attention to 
the statement he was about to make. Her Majes'y embarked 
at Jaffa, for Italy, on board a polucre : finding it inconvenient 
to remain in the cabin during the night, she directed a tent to 
be erected on the deck of the vessel, in order to sleep in it. 
In this tent a sofa or bed was placed for her Majesty, and also 
a sofa for Bergami. This preparation was made for their 
sleeping under the same roof, and without any partition or 
division between them. In this way they continued to sleep 
every night without intermission, until their arrival in Italy. 
In the day-time the canvass of the tent was drawn up to admit 
the air ; but at night, when they retired into the tent, it was 
let down, soas to exclude the observation of the crew and her 
Majesty's suite. This not only took place night after night, 
but frequently in the course of the day. After dinner her 
Majesty and this man retired into the tent, and then the can* 
vass was let down, as he had before described,' to exclude ob- 
servation. This familiarity continued during the voyage from 
Jaffa to Italy, where they arrived in the month of September, 
and landed at Terracina. What he had stated he considered 
not merely presumptive, but positive evidence. Was it ever 
before heard of, that a lady of rank maintained this familiarity 
5ritb her chamberlain? Their lordships would see that this in* 
tercourse had been maintained for a very considerable time, 
•nd it was evident that it could be carried on for no other pur* 
pose than 4hat of committing adultery. When their lordfbips 
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were, in addition to all be had stated, told thai she had often 
.been seen daring the daj sitting on Bergami' s knee, and era- 
bracing him ; after this nobody could doubt for what purpose 
the tent was fitted up on the deck. At this time her Majesty' 
seemed to cast off all the restraints of female delicacy. It 
would Ixj proved that at one period during the voyage she had 
a bath prepared for her on board the vessel, and into this bath 
she went, no person being present, or in attendance on her, 
except Bergami. A fter that fact, could any man have a doubt 
on his mi n J of the criminal nature of the intercourse existing 
between them ? Though it might be 'supposed that there might 
be so much virtue infixed in the mind of an individual, that 
two persons of different sexes could sleep in the same apart- 
ment without any criminality having occurred ; yet, seeing 
that such a series of constant lamiliarity and unbecoming in- 
timacy had been indulged in with this man before, what but 
the absolute banishment, the total oblivion of all remains of 
virtue and modesty could have prevailed on a woman to admit 
a man and a servant at such a moment ? From this fact every 
man must be satisfied that the last intimacy must have taken 
place between two persons of different sexes, before any female 
wou!d allow a man to attend on her in such a situation. No- 
thing but the existence of the adulterous intercourse to which., 
he had alluded could account for such a circumstance. On 
board of this vessel, on the 24th of August, which was St. Bar- 
tholomew's-day, great festivities took place. Their lordships 
were aware that Bergami's name was Bartolomo. At this en- 
tertainment the health of her Majesty and the health of Berga- 
jni, the courier, were drank together on that occasion. What 
inference was to be drawn from this circumstance? None but 
that those favours*, distinctions, and honours were conferred 
upon the domestic Bergami in consequence of a criminal, li- 
centious, and disgusting intercourse. While he was on this 
fact he should beg to state a circumstance omitted in the former 
part of his statement, which was, that the same transaction iiad 
occurred, the same festivities had been indulged in, on the same 
day, the preceding year, in the Villa d'Este. There also a 
grand festival was held in honour of the birth-day of the cou- 
rier Bergami. Now he apprehended the single fact he had 
described on board the polacre would in itself be sufficient 
evidence of the fact which it was the object of the evidence td 
establish. He would not fatigue their lordships' attention by 
entering into a minute detail of the various degrees of unbe* 
Homing familiarity with her mental, and, as he might express 
it, the indecent exhibitions to which her Majesty had reduced 
herself on board that ship; he would rather leave their lord- 
fktps to form their own general impressions from the evidence; 
' but he could not forbear mentioning, that it would be proved 
before them^ that she bfri throughout the voyage occupied 
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herself in (he most menial offices for this servant that woman 
could do for innn ; that she hnd even at times engnged herself 
hi mending his clothes. On arriving in Italy in September, 
the Princess proceeded to the Villa d'Estc, on the lake of 
Como, which she had occupied before, and on reaching that 
place Bergami's mother was elevated to the situation of pre- 
lect of the palace. His mother — who was familiarly termed 
the grandmother^ not only by her Majesty's suite, but by hec 
Majesty herself— was now ordered to be called Madame Livia, 
and the mother and brother hod separate tables provided for 
them from the rest of the servants. After what he had stated 
to their lordships he should not trespass on their attention by 
mentioning various other circumstances that occurred at that 
place, to support the charge. He might, however, mention, 
that, during her Majesty's absence from d'Estc, a theatre 
had been tilted up at that villa. On her return thither she 
often performed on the stage — she in one character, and Ber- 
gami another. The characters she performed were of a very 
low kind. Bergami generally performed the character of the 
lover. He only stated this as another proof of the great de- 
gree of familiarity which subsisted between them. Soon after 
her return to d'Este she made a tour to Lugano, and some 
other places. In the course of this tour a remarkable circum- 
stance occurred : — One morning a courier was despatched 
with a letter to a person at Milan, and returned with an an- 
swer late tluit night, or rather early next morning, while all 
the Princess's household were at rest. The courier, feeling iji 
to be his duty to deliver the letter immediately to Bergami, 
whose office it was to receive it, went to tliat person's chamber. 
He was not there ; but in a short time he saw him coming-in 
his shirt, and robe de chambre, out of the Princess's chamber 
to his own. Here he would ask how it had happened that at 
that hour, when all the other members of the family were at 
rest, this man should be seen coming in that undress from his 
mistress's room ? Observing that the circumstance was noticed 
by the courier, and being desirous of making some excuse, hp 
told him that he had heard his child cry, and had gone tp 
quiet her, and the next morning he desired the courier to say 
nothing about it. But the fact forcibly struck the man, and 
the inference from it was plain. Bergami having come out ojf 
the Princess's room at that unseasonable hour, tneir chambers 
also being separated from those of the rest of the family, how 
was the occurrence to be accounted for, except by the suppo- 
sition that a criminal intercourse existed between thetn? Ihb 
fact alone would be sufficient to convict a woman in an ordi- 
nary case. No reason could be assigned for Bergami's con* 
doct on the occasion but that which he had been so often 
obliged to state to their lordships. After a short time the 
Princess visited a place which had since been purchased at 
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her expense for Bergami, and to this he particularly "wished to 
direct their lordship's attention. It was called the Vila Ber- 
gami, or Barona. Not content with having previously la% 
vished on him titles and honours, she finally thought proper 
to expend several thousand pounds from her own funds iu the 
purchase of this estate for him near Milan. People do not in 
general act without reason or motive, and there was no assign* 
able motive or reason for the Princess's conduct bat one only. 
Her Royal Highness resided for some time at that place, and, 
during a carnival which was held there, he was instructed to 
say that the most scandalous and disgraceful scenes occurred, 
and it would appear that the house in which the Princess of 
Wales resided deserved rather the name of a common brothel 
than of a palace. It was frequented by persons not corres- 
ponding to her station and rank, who properly maintained 
their dignity, and would feel themselves honoured by her pa« 
tropage , but by persons of the lowest class. These were cir? 
cumstances which he should not have brought under their lord-* 
ship's notice, if they had not occurred, as he must presume, 
by the Queen's permission. Undoubtedly, it might be said, 
that if tbey took place in the kitchen, the offices, or in the 
lower parts of her Majesty's house, they ought not to be taken 
notice of in the slightest degree, as in that case it could by iiq 
means be presumed that she was necessarily aware of them. 
But, unfortunately, their lordships would observe that they 
did pass under her Majesty's notice ; and, sq far from e^tr 
pressing any degree of dislike or disapprobation, she did 
know of them, and seemed to approve of them. Here, again, 
it might be said, that although they proved a very unbecom? 
ing sort of improper and indecent conduct, they ought not to 
be taken to prove the existence of an adulterous, intercourse. 
But when they were taken in conjunction with the other (acts 
which he had mentioned, they certainly went to show, that 
such an adulterous intercourse did exist between her Majesty 
and Bergami, and that the continuance of that intercourse so 
operated upon her Majesty's mind, as to render her entire- 
ly regardless of that decorum which she ought to have main? 
tained. Their lordships must see, that though these tacts, 
in themselves, were entirety different from the direct charge 
against Jier Majesty, they afforded but too strong a corrobora- 
tion of it. Alter the Queen's return to the Barona, she mad? 
a journey through the Tyrol into Germany. A remarkably 
circumstance took place almost at the commencement qf that 
journey, which would prove to their lordships beyond doubt 
that such an intercourse did exist.. On her arrival f*t a plac? 
galled Charnitz, it was. necessary that Bergami should return 
fo luspruck, in order to obtain a passport for the continu- 
ance o? this journey. It appeared that Bergami was nece*? 
Itrfj alfetut upon his departure from Cbarnfiz to lospruck 4 . 
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*ml, till fab return, during those hour* at which her Majesty 
and her household were accustomed to retire to rest. Upon 
ibis occasion her Majesty had one of her filles-de-chambr* 
to sleep in Iter room during the night Bergami. retaroed 
from Inspruck in the middle of that night; and what was the 
conduct then pursued by her Majesty ? What, he should 
8*k their lordships, would have been the conduct of a person 
under ordinary circumstances who had gone upon such a 
mission? Their lordships would naturally suppose, that re- 
turning at the dead hour of the night he retired to rest ; but 
no— he came into that room (her Majesty's female attendant 
being at that time there asleep.) Upon his so coming in, 
her Majesty ordered her female attendant to retire, taking 
her bed along with her. In the middle of the night her Ma- 
jesty gave these instructions to her female servant, and tier-, 
garni was left alone with her. Now, what was the reason for. 
all this? He asked their lordships whether that fact alone, in 
ordinary cases, would not be held a conclusive proof of adul- 
tery? and be would ask them also, with great, submission, 
whether, if it should bo so considered in an ordinary case, it 
did not amount to a still stronger proof here— • whether it did 
not arhount to a still stronger evidence of an adulterous inter- 
course, as applied to the case of two persons whose rank in 
life was so different ? What other inference could their lord- 
ships draw from the circumstance of her Majesty's ordering 
the attendant to retire, but that she might be so left alone 
with Bergami for the remainder of the night? Independent 
of any other facts, supposing there were nothing else in this 
Case before them, this alone must -satisfy their lordships that 
an adulterous intercourse did then take place between the 

Crties. But this was not all: in the course of this journey 
r Majesty proceeded to Munich, and afterwards to Carls- 
rube, where she remained nine days. At Carlsnihe a similar 
arrangethent took place about the bedrooms to that which 
he had so often had occasion to call their lordships attention 
to. The bedroom distinguished by the number 10 was appro- 
priated to the use of her MajeMy ; No. II. was an entry or 
passage-rpom between No. 10 and No. 12. No. 12 was ap- 

Jiropriated to the Count. Bergami. A door opened from No. 
0, and another from No. 12 into No. 11, so that any orto 
might pass without difficulty from the chamber occupied by 
her Majesty into the room, in which Bergami slept, or from 
Bergami' s apartment into her Majesty's. He had now to 
notice one very important circumstance. At Car I shoe her 
Majesty was found in Bargami's room : she was sitting upon 
his bed, and be was in bed with his arms around the neck of 
her Majesty. She was surprised in this extraordinary silua* 
tior* by one of the femines-de-chambre, who was going iutp 
(Lhe jopnj by chance. Now, would ^ circumstance ofthq 
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sort take place, lie "would ask, unless (hat kind of intercourse 
existed between the parties to which he was so often reluc- 
tantly obliged to call their lordships' attention ? In that bed 
was (bund a cloak which her Majesty was afterwards seen 
wearing ; and in tbat bed, ako, certain marks were observed 
by one of the servants. These marks, without his saying any 
tiling further at present, would lead their lordships, perhaps, 
to infer that which be wibbed them to understand. Those 
marks on that bed — the cloak which was found there — and 
the manner in which Bergami was seen with his arms around 
her Majesty's ncck--tbese were circumstances their lordships 
could not lose sight of. After hearing these, could there be 
any doubt aboot the existence of an adulterous intercourse be* 
tweeu her* Majesty and Bergami ? These facts alone, lie 
thonght, would be conclusive evidence with their lordships ; 
of an adulterous intercourse having taken place between them : * 
and then, he had also to remark, that all the other facts of 
this case would go to show their lordships that tbat intercourse 
had so taken place, not now and then merely, but tbat it was 
a long continued one. When these should have been stated, 
they would sufficiently explain all the other circumstances 
which ho had to mention; — the advancement of Bergami to 
the honours that were conferred upon him ; the circumstances • 
that occurred at Carlsruhe; those which took place at Char- 
nitz, and the others that were observed on board the polacre, 
Would all demonstrate conclusively, if they should be proved 
(&s he believed they would be proved in evidence,) not only 
that the conduct stated in the preamble of the bill had sub- 
sisted, but tbat the adulterous intercourse had taken place be-* 
tween these two persons. From Carkruhe her Majesty set 
out in the early part of 1817. 

' (A peer, we believe Lord Ellenborough, here begged the 
Attorney-General to particularize the dates of every fact he 
Staled, as nearly as possible.) 

The Attorney-General resumed — Her Majesty set out for 
the Tyrol in February, 1817; her arrival at Oarlsruhe, con- 
sequently, would occur somewhere about the latter end of 
February, or the beginning of March, 1817. Her Majesty 
Visited Vienna, where she remained only for a very short 
time ; and then she went to Trieste. Upon that journey to 
Trieste, a two-wheeled carriage was purchased by Bergami, 
in which the Queen and himself travelled together. Before 
this her Majesty had been accustomed to travel in a carriage, 
in which were herself, Bergami, the Countess of Oldi, and 
the little Piccaroon (her Majesty's protege). On her journey, 
lAwevgr, a carriage was used calculated to contain only two 
ttttsous ; and in which Bergami and her Majesty usually 
Tfctefled together alone. At Trieste she remained but a few 

fya; but here again observations were made by persons at 
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Trieste upon the state of her Majesty's bed and bed-room* 
Here again, as in all the other cases he had adverted to y an 
arrangement was made about the situation of the bed- room*, 
«in order for Bergami to be very near her Majesty. There 
was a travelling bed and a bed large enough to contain two 
persons. From the arrangement he spoke or; Bergami's room 
was very near to her Majesty '*, and these observations were 
npon the state of those two beds. It would appear to their 
lordships in evidence, that (here was found the painful ap- 
pearance of two persons having slept in the large bed which 
was in her Majesty's l>cd-room ; at the same time that in tb# 
smaller bed neither Bergami nor any other person appeared 
to have slept. At this time also there were washing-basins 
left in her Majesty 's room, which appeared to have been used 
jn that room, and by two persons. But the strong fact, as he 
had before occasion to observe, was — not only were the rooms 
of her Majesty and Bergami near each other, separate and 
apart from the rest of the suite, but there were those appear- 
ances of two persons having slept in the large bed in her 
Majesty's apartment, and Bergami was the only person, who, 
from the arrangement of the rooms, coukl have access to that 
one, in order to sleep with her. No other person but he could 
have that access. Under these circumstances, their lordships 
could feel little donbt or hesitation but that the two persons 
who slept in her Majesty's room upon this occasion were 
herself and Bergami ; and that, not only from the state and 
situation of the room, but from the state of the beds, He now 
came to a circumstance of a most extraordinary character. 
In the course of this journey her Majesty and Bergami fre- 
quently, when they had occasion to stop, while the horses 
were refreshed or put to, and upon any other occasion where 
it was necessary for I hem to stop for a short space of time, 
would repose upon the same bed. They would frequently, 
it was observed, when some delays of this sort took place, 
go and sit there together. Now be was aware, it might be 
said, that no conclusion of a criminal nature conld be drawn 
from the circumstance of Bergami and her Majesty's being 
observed to repose upon the same bed. From that circum- 
stance alone, unaided by others, their lordships could not 
deem it proved that an adulterous intercourse took place 
between the parlies at Milan. But when their lordships ob- 
served all these additional circumstances, and particularly 
the facility, which was extended to no other person, of entering 
her room, and their familiarity — all these things naturally led 
to a strong suspicion of such an intercourse between them. 
Their lordships must be satisfied that the inference to be drawn * 
from these* and from other circumstances arising out of her 
Majesty's conduct, was that such a one existed between them* 
Untight be supposed, that the Princess of Wales, as she wai 
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ftUhattintt, wishing, on s*ch occasions, torripose, nsedtblfe 
attended by some other of ber household ; by theXonnless at 
.Oldi, for instance, or some other female attendant. But bow 
was it tbat Bergami alone, on the contrary, could venture to 
Use these familiarities with her Majesty I How was it that 
Bergami alone retired with ber, but because there did take 
place this sort of intercourse between them ? Upon her Ma- 
jesty's return from Milan, where she had been for some tune, 
to the Barona, it would be proved to their lordships that 
Bergami, his mother, and life brother (Ludovico Bergami), 
who had formerly exercised some of (he most menial .offices 
in the palace, were permitted to dine with her Majesty ; they 
were allowed to sit and eat at her Majesty's table. Even to 
this fact, he was aware, it might be said it was only indicative 
of great condescension on the part of her Maje% ; and that, 
though sucfi conduct was inconsistent with propriety, and 
with her rank and dignity as Queen, it proved nothing of 
itself, beyond a desire to show her estimation of the family, 
and to pay attention to Bergami's mother, ajid jhis brother 
Lewis. But it was not a little singular that these persons were 
the family of the man on. whom her Majesty had been bestow- 
ing these attentions^ arid who vere daily growing round her. 
As for the mother of Bergami, he (the Attorney-General) 
could not find tbat she had filled any particular situation in 
her Majesty's hopse-bold. She was not made lady of honour. 
The little Piccaroon was dignified by the title of " Princess," 
and taken great notice of. He did not mention these circum- 
atances as going to prove any thing which was particularly 
applicable to Bergami. The boy Austin was called a prince, 
as well as the other protege- After her Majesty returned to' 
the Borona, she visited the Villa d'Este. Thence she re- 
turned to Rome, to a palace called Kucanelli. Soon after- 
wards she purchased a vill?, called the Villa Branti. During 
ler residence atRucanelli her Majesty was seen to go into 
Bergami's bed-room: but at Villa Branti their lordships 
would find more important circumstances to have occurred, 
as affecting this case. At the Villa Pranti, as at all the other 
places where her Majesty resided, it was arranged that Berga- 
mi's apartment should be very near that of her Majesty: and 
there was a communication through a corridore from Bergami's 
bed-room into her Majesty's. Bergami was observed, by oak 
of the servants, two or three times, and at a very early hour 
of the morning, going from bis own bedroom into tbat of the 
Princess of Wales, and there remaining with her Majesty. 

(A Peer asked when this occurred.) 

The Attorney-general replied, that it happened some time 
in the month of July, 1817. . Their lordships would have 
it proved to them, that upon two or three occasions it was ob- 
served, that, either at night, or at an unseasonably early hour 
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~*f the morning, when the rest of the family were retired to 
lest, Bergami was seen comiiftg from his sleeping apartment 
«nd going into that of her Majesty, and there remaining. He 
would ask their lordships what this fact proved ? Could they 
doubt, that a man, going in that way, at an early hour of the 
morning, when her Majesty was in bed, going to her room, 
smd remaining there with hat Majesty ; could they doubt that 
he was guilty ? Would their lordships require any further evi- 
dence of adulterous intercourse between these parties? Could 
k be at all doubted in an ordinary case ? Could it be doubted 
whether such an intercourse took place, if a man under these 
circumstances, at the dead hour of night or at an early hiiur of 
the morning, was seen to go, undremed, into the room wherein 

. her Majesty was reposing, was there suffered to be alone with 
her, to remain with her, and was not seen to come out, even 9 
from that room ? Could any doubt remain upon their lord* 
ships 9 minds, that, during that period, adulterous intercourse 
look place between these parties i Surely not, as be imagined 
—more especially when their lordships found, as they would 
find, that this was not a solitary instance of this impropriety ; 
for the thing occurred two or three times at the Villa Brautn 
At the Villa Branti, as on other occasions, Bergurai was ad- 
mitted into her Majsty's presence when she was dressing, and 
at her toilette : when her Majesty, in short, was in that state 
of dishabille which made such admission very highly improper* 
He was admitted at all tines, and suffered to be present when 
her servants were attiring her. In additioo to this, their lord- 
abips would find, as be had said before, the fact of Bergamill 
entering her Majesty 's room at night, in the manner already 
described, observed, several limes during her residence there* 
From Branti her Majesty removed, in the month of August* 
to her villa near Pisaro, where she afterwards almost entirely 
resided. At Pesaro the Princess chose rooms for herself and 


JBergami, separate and apart from the rest of her suite; and 
at Pesaro the same facilities of intercourse were continued 
which had been attended to at almost every place which bet 
Majesty had visited, and every where she had taken up bee 
residence. 80 attached did her Majesty always appear to the 
person and society of Bergami, that his absence seemed to oo» 
makm her considerable pain. The greatest interest end aaa> 
kty for his return were constantly expressed 'by her M^jerty, 
and the appeared to be highly gratified when that occurred. 
She was accustomed to wattfc for hk return; and upon 000 
occasion actually set oat to meet him* Upon hk st length re» 
turning she was observed to express the greatest joy, and alt 
that fondness and attachment which might be supposed lo exist 
for each other in two persons, between whom such an iqlsl* 
resisted. 

2 Q 
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[Soamfcardrbcre ashed, what wai the date of the traasa* 
oMttek) tq haye token pleoe it Besaro 2] i 

"-'The Attocney-gen&ralsatd, tlje month of August, 1817* n 

The Lonl-Cbancetyor thought k might he convenient far 
Mr. Attorney-General; to give the dates of these feat* as ho 
*a»too. 

The Attorney-General briefly jreoapiiulated the datea of 
those to which "he had adverted is the course of hi* speech: 
Her Majesty arrived at Trieste in April, 1817 ; about the 9Bth 
June, at the Villa Branti, within a few days of her arrival at 
Nifcn. Sheuas at the Bacona in April, 1817. la February 
it that year, she set out open ber tour into Germany, through 
Ike Tyrol, whence she returned ta the Baroaa in April ; from 
hfencershe went to Rome, where site purchased Bucanplli and 
Villa Branti, in Jane and July ; and then she went to Feearo 
eh the Oth of August of that year. From Ike period of her 
Majesty's departure for ibis country, excepting only the abort 
Ikna she was m Fiance, she continued to reside at Pesarut 
lie had abstained as much as possible, in the coorae .of hie 
liajrmttve, from entering upon parts of the evidence apt 
plying to other places. Alter her Majesty took up ber resit 
deao* art Pfesaro* she generally remained there, mitb only one 
is two exceptions* 

* Lord Dutidas asked at whet period the acts allied as net 
mining at Pesaiw took place I * 

• The Attorney -General believed, soon after her Majesty's 
wing *o Pesaso in August, 18 17. He had, he said, abstained* 
Si Ibis case, from going through a variety of . particular detail 
tf what would be disclosed in evidence respecting her Ma* 
jtsty'e residence at Villa d'JSsfce, where she raided lor a con* 
ftderaUe-time, en the banks of the Lago di Como. It would 
he proved in evidence that Ae was there ia the habit of going 
W with Bergami in a sort ef carriage, large enough for only 
4ft* person to sk down in, and another to sit upon bis lap. 
Ill' this carriage she was in 4 he habit of going out with Berga* 
art, she sitting upon his lap, and he With his arms round ber 
Which it was absolutely necessary he should have, in order to 
%na We htm to guide the home. It would be proved that they 
vtaressen together, in a canoe, upon the, lake; and on oaf 
oeeasion they were seen bathing. together in the river Brescia* 
fiuring ber residence at Como they were observed together ia 
very indecent situations ; and a variety of familiarities of thai 
tott would Improved, during her residence at Coma, by a 
Variety of witnesses, a "d upon various occasions, which their 
lotdships a^uld tbtuk, atprcpent, it became h|m tojabstaia 
from mere particularly noticing* He only adverted to them 
te pttovot the facilities of intercourse u^hioh existed* . On her 
return from the East, she brought in ber train a man, who* 
from the accounts given of h^p by the witnesses) appeared U» 
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t**e been krrfim of brutal kuttdepmved trimntri to the last 
degree r bis name was Mahomet, wfco* at th* VittA d v BstSv 
at various times, exhibiting the most atafcioui inrfeceht 
aieu in the presence of her Majesty* BerguM- being pfc* 
»*nt With her Majesty daring the* time of thos* exbibhibtiSL 
They were of sa indecent and detestable a character, that 
it was wilh ike greatest pain he could ^vert mention them. 
Here ft might be said that these cireutnsf ances did not provu 
adhltery ; but if it were proved, the preamble of the bill, lie 
should contend, was made out: It would excite in their lord* 
ships a feeling that it proved more— not merely tndecefaicy^ 
and disgusting indecency, but a want of ail moral fcetifig. 
He said, that thfe woman who could demean And degrade b*f* 
self to be present at such an exhibit ionj— lie said* and no titan 
could doubt, that such & womail wis capable, not only of ** 
brificing her virtue, but that in the most undigufred and rtiJ* 
gustiri£ maniter. These ftcfs wtent to prive, not only tfaM 
part of the preamble which charged disgusting and hupropi* 
familiarity* but suggested pro6f also, of the adulterous inter* 
otriirge. Could their lordshins have any doubt, where a wot 
tnan was capable of acting thus r that when Bergami and shU 
were in her room alone, sM lutd all th6 necessary facility 
that that took place which was charged Against' lifer, via: adult 
tarous intercourse with Bergami ? There was Another dream* 
stance— no ways, howevir, remarkable id her Majesty's eas& 
because ft wasulways the accompaniment or the forerunner or 
stick a vicious state. Let them mark the ascendancy ^rhich 
this man hid obtained over the mind of her Majesty. Thifc 
circumstance, however, occurred. Their lordships would #udv 
that, upon her Majesty's first going to Italy, she did that corn* 
stantty which comported with her dignity as un English Print 
fees*— -and, l6t him add, as a Protestant Princess. She eithct 
k*& divine service regularly performed at home, or attended 
places where it was performed after the rite* of the Church df 
England. This regulation continued until a short time after 
she returned to Genoa, where Bergami first entered into h*t 
service; but from that time down to her departure for En£* 
land ft was discontinued, and she was seen to accompany Bet* 
ganri to a place of Oatholic worship which he rrrtntelf fre* 
Auented, to join frr the prayers, of the service, and 1o kneel 
aoWn by his side. Such wis her Abandonment of those relijfi* 
Ws fceiings and rites which ought tb be observed by all pefeomr, 
tmdtr all circumstance*. She dernrAnedrrersolfitb aloomparer 
thta m&n, wbidi was an act degrading and disgusting in itself 
but he could hot help thinking it a strong corroboration and 
tofafirmatiott of all the other facts which he had detailed*; aad 
it most satisfy their lordships that this disgraceful mid tHicst 
fcvfelfeotttsertd take pteoe bfetwaeri Bergami and baa Majesty* 
^ifrbrtlftttblifcdtotlitak. Ut t h tlr terdshipa look aC th* 
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general nature of A* caw, and, betides Oris* let them look** 
jomeof time strong facts which more especially confirmed tht 
charge. Thin Bergami was a man in the greatest poverty; ia 
October, J 8 14, lie was received into her Majesty s servient 
And in the short coarse of five or six months he was not only 
in the habi.s of the greatest familiarity with her, bat his whole 
family surrounded her. Their lordships would allow him to 
Mil tbeit attention to the state of her Majesty's cstabtisbasent, 
wfliile settled at Peaaro. There was fiiergami himself, hes 

End chamberlain ; - bis mother, who did not appear to have 
i any particular situation in her household ; bis brother 
Lewis, who, from the humble station of si courier, had been 
promoted to be her equerry; the Countess of Oldi (the sister)* 
Srbo was only maid of honour ; Francis Bergami, their cousin* 
who was dignified With the title of Director of the Palace; 
Jtauslina, the sister ; Martin, a page ; Frances, a relation; and 
tlie house-steward, besides the Piccaroon. So that their lord- 
ships would see that tture were 10, as be ririghl say, of Ibis fa- 
mily, retained in her service. And, to account for the striking 
fact of their being advanced in this way in favours and ho* 
•ours, what was to be said? How was it to be accounted 
for? It might weH be said, indeed, in answer to that que* 
tioo, "Don't from these facts alone infer guilt; don't from 
these alone infer adulterous intercourse P* Why, no, be 
would not ; if he did infer it from, these alone, he should be 
betraying that dnty which they had imposed upon him, and 
which he was pledged to perform. But when, in addition to 
these circumstances, their lordships found that all these dis- 
graceful familiarities continued between them— that at place 
after place the same arrangement was observed for a free in* 
terrourse between their rooms and between I bem— (and he al- 
luded more particularly to the scene in the tent on board of 
the pohcre)— when tbey looked at what occured at Cfcarukz, 
at CfarUmhr, and other ptaces-~»sorely these facts, of them- 
selves, would besuSoieiit; but alien coupled with others, if 
they should be satisfactorily proved, they could not leave the 
slightest doubt of the disgraceful conduct chaiged in the pre- 
amble, and of the sbameml and wicked intercourse which took 
£ace between Count Bernini and her Majesty* But their 
rdshtps had beard it said at their bar— and said with a sort 
of triumph by his learned friends, " What witnesses have 
you? How is all this to be proved? Will you attempt to 

Cove it ? Have you any competent witnesses ?" And their 
rd»ht|K had heard a great deal of undeserved slander heaped 
on foreign witnesses. They bad heard bis learned friends 
say, on the other hand, when epeaking of their client, " Ohl 
We expect persons of high rank, and character, and cons* 
guence, in the country where the circumstances ate stated 
to haw taken place/' Mow. let their lordship* look * 
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it did tot admit of inch witnesses: k was 
Jier Majesty was in retirement, and surrounded only by 
her servants, (hat those facts took place. Could there lie 
amy witnesses of facts like these, hot those whose avocations 
swsd humble employments gave them opportunities of seeing 
the conduct of the parlies from time to time, and of examining 
the beds and bedtooins ? In cases of criminal conversation, they 
. siever had— at least it was very frequently quite impossible and 
impracticable to have— any other evidence but that of scr- 
Taots, or others whose duties called them to different parts 
of the house. But it was said, and. with something like an 
air of exultation, " Aye, but these are foreign witnesses." 
,. Foreign witnesses I Let them look at her Majesty's conduct: 
why was it that her Majesty was abandoned by all her other 
suite, by all her English servants ? why ; but that, after her 
Arrival frcpn Milan, she seemed anxious to forget that she 
JNM, or should be, an Englishwoman. Could, she complain 
joi those foreign witnesses when she had shown, bv her con- 
duct, what she thought of Italian servants— what she thought 
of this man, her favourite Bergami ? Should it be said, Don't 
.hear foreign witnesses, there' is the strongest objection to them; 
tbev are not to be believed. But he would ask them what 
did this hold out to the public? Was it not to say, "Go 
abroad, commit what crime you please, carry on what con* 
jductyou please; however flagitious, you never can be con* 
yicted in an Englsh court of justice. And why ? Because 
the fact can only be proved by foreign witnesses, and they, 
.we will tell you before we bear them, are branded with in* 
Jamy. They are marked for discredit ; therefore, "go abroad, 
abandon yourself to the most dissolute profligacy you please; 
it can never be proved in a court of this country, for foreign 
witnesses are unworthy of belief." Would their lordships 
listen to such an argument as this ? Let them pride them- 
selves on the superiority of the English character, but let 
them not by a sweeping condemnation declare that all fo- 
reigners were unworthy of credit. It was her Majesty who 
had herself to thank, if the facts could only be proved by 
Italian witnesses. She hail taken into her household Italian 
servants, and surely would not treat with such disgrace the 
person highest in her confidence. If. their loitUhips' con* 
dem nation, however, extended to Italians, it could hardly be 
Applied to foreigners of all countries and descriptions. He 
was satisfied, notwithstanding the adroit manner in which the 
case had been put by his learned friends, who presumed 
that these witnesses would exercise their faculty of locomo- 
tion, and take the air at their ease, the observation would 
•safes no impression on their lordshipt's minds* Would to 
God those witnesses could do to ; but be would recall to 
|he« lordships' remembrance circa instances which had hag* 
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which they ought lb enjoy. It Was dftgtAcrfM Id ttfe cohn- 
tty tftAt such circnmitAhces had taken placet but he trtoteA 
tftftt tfc$ jkiWic thiild Woold sbdd ratline ife former efcilrtiiie*v 
tad the popular clftrtiotaf subside. Upon thte eitctufiftlfcheet 
*f thecase, it +f*i Hardly necessary for him to add, their totd*. 
ihipB Were to decidfe udder * saeted cbligfttkta. It hAd bee* 
•aid that the witnesses, being foreigner*, Were the lefts WbrtbJ 
Of belief, and ttmt their testimony ought to be receited with 
Itwpicibn afrd dtttrust : bttt the conduct of her Mitjefty$ And 
the nature of the cute, made auch evidence iftdteffen*frbta» 
Their lordships wdutd decide upon it* tatue, and, he ddUbteH 
hot, calmly and firmly pronounce their judgment. He Ahbuld 
now proceed tb eAil his witnessed. 

A considerable pause now ensued. 

Her Majesty itt this moment entered the home, attended Mfc 
1ft usuril by Lady Anne Hamilton, and took her sett in it 
Chair placed within the bat, About the distance of About three 
Vards from it, and which, though irit directly oppoete to, 
enabled her to confront, the witnesses. 

The Solicitor-General then called Theodore Maj&cki, who 
in a very few momenta, was ushered in, fend placed before 
the bar. He was a man of middle stature, decent appearance, 
afed was bahdsortiely Attired. 

' The Queen, having, fixed her eyes on ftiifti, c&claimed in A 
piercing tone, " Theodore ! oh, no. no ;" and Was immediately 
conducted to a private apartment. 

The Solicitor-General applied to their lordships to allow the 
Marches* Nicolas Spinetto to he sworn as An interpreter, the 
ttitnest being an Italian, and utterly ignorant of the English 
language. 

The interpreter was then sworn. 

Mr. Brougham asked, whether he appeared by Any ordet 
6f the botise, of at the instance Of the party promoting the pre^ 
sent bill ? He wished to ascertain this point, because upon thi 
answer which he received would depend hrs right to introduce 
Ah interpreter oh the part of her Majesty. 
- The Lorii-Chanceilor thought there could be no objection 
!b inquiring of the interpreter himself by wfattn he had beeA 
etiraged to offer himself to the house in that capacity. 

>lr. Brougham then addressed Marehefce Spinetto, and 
asied, in whose employment he appeared there a* an intei** 

Betfcr?— I received my instructions from Mr. Planhr arid 
r.Maole. 

Mr. Broufebam.--Db you mean Mr. Ptartaofthe Foreign- 

dflScte, and Mr. Maufe, solicitor fo A4 Tteastory ?— 1 do. 

' Mr. Brougham.— That, theri; is cftite a sufficient reasott 

Mr my desiring t& have a ttfcftnti interpreter sworn. Thttgh 

ft may nbt, rtrictfjr ^pcakmg, be neceseaVy t* this mottfeMj'it 
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to tote tfMNfent totnree* Him iMmafKidt 1j, ' 
encditto Cohen then took the usual oath to ihterpitt bitty 
fisUy ell the evidence which ths> ttUteafes knight (fetVvei. 

Mr. Brougham said he understood th*t the witatas at tkt 
fct* did not otgecft to the topa of being- sworn; hut he slihr 
mitted to their lordships that it might t>e proper to tnquiff 
wbtther he had undergone thaw peepawrUon* which ^ere 
aeoeasarjr.iii his own country- before his evidence! coaldh* 
received in a court of justice. 

.' The LordvChanpriior entertained «o doubt that, if the wit- 
■ess was ewrorn according tot t he foams of this country, and w4a 
kiasqelf satisfied with that mode of attestation, bia evidenof 
was upon every, legal • principle admissible. 

Theeckve Majoahi was tbon sworn, and, in answer to a 
question .suggested-, fay her Majesty 'a counsel, emphatically 
stated, that be considered himself to be brought thoie U* speak 
Use truth, and nothing: except the truth. 

The Solicitor General proceeded to examine him after &* 
fMkswtag .manner-i 

Of what country are you a native ? — I was bom in Staling* 
.- Is that in Italy ?— It is twelve miles from Lodi. 

Do you know Bartholomew Bergami ? — Yes. 
< When did you first become acquainted with him ?•— In the 
service of General Pino. 

At what time did you first know him i — It was in the year 
1813-or the year 1814. 1 knew him by being in the same 
service. 

(By Mr. Brougham.) Do you understand English ?— N# 
saotaCalL 

In what situation was Bergami when in the service of Gfr 
taenia Pino ?— He was there as a servant, a valet de okambr*. 

What situation did you yourself hold at that period. I— I 
wm* the postjIBon, or aider. 

Do you know what was the condition of Bergami at that 
Issae in point of finances ?— He was rather poor than rich. 

What wages did he receive ?— Three livres of Milan a-dap. 

Do you know whether he was. possessed of any property 
besides tfae wagerthat be received ? — No. 

What do yon mean by no i Do you mean that yon do not 
luiow, or that; he was not possessed of any separate property ? 
—1 do not know more than that he received 3 livces a day. . 

Did. yon leave the service of General Pino before Bergami 
quitted it?— I did, " ; , 

• Into what service did you enter?-— 1 went t» Vienna, and 
sjsasin the service of the Duke of Roccomaniaaabia postillios*. 

Did you afterwards enter any service at Naples 1 — Yas, into 
tjhat of General Joaobhn Murat. 

• Was Muratal that time King of Naples?^He was. ; 
Dkl you there soe> Bartholomew Bergami J~rYee| 1 did. 
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When did yem see hfra there for the imt tfane*~Iit Jaa* 
I believe. 

Mr. Brougham said be bad objections to urge to this coon* 
of examination. He apprehended also that H was com p et e nt 
to b m to slate his objection to a question before the answer was 
received. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the house would ba 
better enabled to judge of the force of any objection to a qase*> 
tion after hearing the answer to it 

The Lord Chancellor found himself compelled to admit that 
the objection shoald be beard in the first instance, as the an- 
swer might otherwise make an impression, which, if the que** 
tion were over-ruled, it might be dificnlt to remove. 

The Solicitor-General resumed his examination.— At 
what time did you meet with Beigami it Jfalest— About 
Christmas, 1814. 
' In whose house ?— In the house of bet Bdyal Highness At 
Princess of Wales. 

In what situation was he at (hat timoN~!fe was carrier, 
and, it was reported, equerry. 

Can you tell us the precise time?— At the beginning of the 
year 1815. 

Do you recollect how Ion* it was after you had been at 
Naples that you met Bergami?— I remember that he told as* 
be would make me a present. 

Did you afterwards enter the service of the Princess ?-*! did. 

How long after you bad met with Beigami ? — About a fort* 
night afterwards. 

What was then the situation of Bergami ?— He was a lac* 
quey, and wore a livery. 

At what table did he dine ?— There were two tables, and he 
dined at the table of the upper servants. 

By Lord Harrowby.— Who were the other persons who 
dined at that table ?— There were, besides Bergami, Mouneur 
Sicard the maitre d'hotel, Mt. Jerooimus, and the waiting*asaid 
of the Princess's dame d'hoaneur, whose name, as she was 
an English woman, I forget 

Did any other person divide the duty about the person cf 
(he Princess I*- Yes, M. Jeranimna sometimes. 

Was that by tuns?— The upper servants performed the 
duty by tarns. 

Did any one ever attend out of his turn !— Jemimus eftca 
carried in the tray for the morning's dejeone. 

Do you know what what the situation of the sleeptagtroeae 
of the Princess and cf Bergami at that lime?— Yes, I recoileat 
it well. 

Describe it— The rooms of the Princess and Bergami led 
to each other by a corridor, la which there was a samU cabi* 
net BergamTs bed-room was situated to the left 
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At* *6 a understand that thttferwa&iw apace between i!W 
two rooms, except what was taken up by the corridor and the 
cabinet that you nientibn ?— Ttero was nothing else; and it 
was necessary to pass through the corridor to go from one 
roonv to .tbo other. 

What was thei$ on the other side of Bergami's bedroom?— 
A saloon. ~ ' ! 

Who usually slept in the cabinet ?— *N6body, it was free. 
Did the rest of the family stop iff that- part of the house> 
or at a distance ?— Their rooms were separated. 

Do you recollect any accident happening to Beigtutoi f-* 
Tes. . 

What was it, and where did it happen?— It was a kick 
from a hone. 

- When did it happen ?— When they went to tbelake Anlafco. 

In consequence of it, was he pdt to bed?— Yes. 

Did you see the Princess in his room during bis stckitess ?— 

Yci, I saw her Royal Highness there 6rt one' occasion with, 

Jc*ro mortis Mid Dr. Holland, who Was dressing Bfetgami'rf 

foot. 

Did yoa carry any broth to him ?— Yess. 
Did you see the Princess on that occasion ?— No I do Hot 
tfemember. 

Were any directions given to you as to where you were Ur 
sleep after this accident ?— Yes, 1 remember. 

Where vtw it ?— On the sofa in the cabinet, and near (he 
fire-place. 

Was that <bt oabiaet of which yoa havte been speaking i— 
It was. 

How long did you continue to sleep there ?— Five or six 
nights. ... 

Did ybil see any body pass daring any of those nightj 
tiHttugh the corridor ?— Yes, 1 did. 

Was a fire kept there at the time?— Yes, there was afiifc 
always. 
Who was it whom you saw pass ?— Jler Royal Highness. ' 
Did she pass in a direction towards Bergami s room N-Ycs, ,. 
sire did. 

How often did this happen during the time you slef^t tat 1 
the cabinet >— Twice. 

Do you recollect at what hour it happened the fiftt time ?— 
About half-past midnight. ,. . 

, How long did she remain in Bergami's bed-room on the 
first occasion ?— About 10 or 15 minutes. 
< In whut manner did she pass ?— Very softly : she came to 
my bed-side, looked, and passed on. 
After she bad entefed Bergami'* room, did yoa hett eon? 

2 H 
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vtmtioa, or any thiag else pats between them ?— I oiilj heard 
some whispering. 

How long did the Princess remain the second time in Ber- 
gami's room ? — About 15 or 18 minutes, more or less. 

Was there a garden attached to the house ?— Yes> a small 


Was the door of it kept locked ?— Yes. 

Who had the key ?— BergamL 
.. Did the Princess ever walk hi that garden ?— Yes. 

How long did the Princess remain at Naples ?— About a 
month, or 40 or 50 days. 

i>ld the witness go with the Princess when she left Naples t 
-Yes. 

Before the Princess left Naples, and after witness entered 
into her service, did any f her English attendants leave her ! 
Ves, there were some of the English who left her. 
.. Who were they ?— I can't tell all. 

Say first who were the gentlemen that left the Princess ?— 

S here was Monsieur Sicard, the. maitre d'hotel, and Captain 
esse. 

What was Captain Hesse?— I don't know, but believe ha 
was called an equerry. 

Do you remember the other names of those who left? — No; 
if itness can't remember. 

Was the name of Gell among tbem ?— 1 believe it was. 
. Was he the chamberlain? — 1 don't know: he wore tw* 
small mustachios. (A laugh.) 

. Was a gentleman named Captain KeppeLCraven among 
the English who then left the Princess ?— I don't remember ; 
but 1 think there was such aa English name who left the suite 
of the Princess. 

Did any of the English gentlemen in attendance upon th» 
Princess leave her at Naples ?— Yes ; but I can't recollect 
their names. 

Were there any ladies who left the Princess?— Yes; but I 
don't recollect the names. 

Aid any of them quit the service of the Princess ?— Yei; 
but I forget the names. There was one who went away thai 
Was a small lady. 

Do you recollect Lady Elizabeth Forbes ?— No* 
, Were you at Rome ?— Yes. 

Where did you go from Rome.— To Civita Vecchia. 

Did you embark there in any* vessel w ith the Princess ?— Ye§> 
we did ; we embarked on board the Cloriudc. 

To what place did' you go from Civita Vecchia?— T# 
Leghorn, to pass a little time there. 

.Did any otthe English attendants leave you at Leghorn ?~ 
1 don't remember. 
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• Had you a chamberlain ?— There was ftchaiftberlaih ; a (all 
man ; but 1 don't know his name. • > 

Did any of the Queen's attendants leave ber at Leghorn ? 
I don't remember. 

Where next did you go ?— To Genoa. 

Who accompanied or met you there? — There was a Captain 
Pownall, and Lady Charlotte Campbell ; I think she was a 
tall, rather a tat lady, and bad two daughters 

How long did she sto|> with the Princess ?— It might, fa* 
•bout 14 or 15 days. 

Where did the Princess reside at Genoa ? — In a palace neap 
the road to Rome. 

Did Bergami sleep in that palace ? — Yes. 

Where was his room situated ?— Near the Princess's. 

Was there a room between the Princess's chamber and 
Bergami's — Yes. 

Did any body occupy it ?*— No, it was a luggage-room, in 
which nobody slept. % 

Was that the only plaice between the Princess's room and 
Bergami's ?— Yes. 

Might you, or might you not, then, pass directly from the 
one room into the other, that is, from the Princess's chamber 
into Bergami's ?— Yes. 

When you were at Genoa, where did Bergami breakfast ?— 
Sometimes in a small room at the top of the grand saloon. 

Did he break tost alone, or with any body ?— He and the 
Princess breakfasted together. 

For what were you hired ? — As a servant 

Were you hired to wait upon Bergami, or on the Princess t 
1 was hired, not particularly to attend to htm, but to be at the 
service of her Royal Highness. 

Did you wait upon her Royal Highness, or on Bergami in 
particular, or on both ?— On both. 

Was any other person in the habit of breakfasting with 
Bergami and the Princess ?— 1 saw nobody else. 

Do you remember any thing particular occurring one night? 
No. 

Do you remember one night a courier coming from Milan i 
—1 do not remember. 

Do you remember any night knocking at a late hour at the 
door of Bergami's chamber, to try and wake him for any 
particular purpose ?— Yes, 1 do. 

On what occasion was it, or for what purpose?— It was 
when some persons came to call upon him, and say that 
people bad arrived in the house late. 

Do you recoHect at what hour of the night this happened ? 
I think it was about half past one o'clock in the night. • 

Did Bergami answer the witness's knocking at his door J 

No. " 
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©id yw knock *o taud w ihat, in your judgueftit, be must 
have beard yon, bad he been there ?— I think, had he been 
there, he ought *ndmu«t have heard me. 

Was the Princess in the habit of going or riding out ?— Yes? 
Bhe did ride out sometimes. 

In what manner did she ride out ?— Sometimes in company. 
Did Bergami ride in ber company ? — Yes, h* did. 
Have you seen them ride out together ? — I bate. 
Did yon at any time observe any thing in particular pass between 
the Princess and Bergami on such occasions, when they rode oat 
together ?— Yes ; he put bis hands around her waist to lift ber 
upon the ass she rode. 

Any thing else ? — Yes ; he held ber hand while she rode, as if 
to prevent her Royal Highness fiora falling. 

Was Bergaroi*8 manner like that of the other servants in the 
house ; or did he appear different from tbem ? — Yes ; he was dif- 
ferent. 

: Did he seem to have more authority ? Yes ; he had more autho- 
rity than the other semnts. 

Between him and the Princess was there any apparent distance, 
like that towards the other Servants ; or was there an apparent 
familiarity between them ? There was rather an intimacy. 

Did Bergami continne to occupy the same room during their 
whole residence at Genoa ? Witness did not remember. 

To what place did you proceed pn leaving Genoa ? To Milan. 
- Where did the Princess's establish rne of first reside at Milan i 
At Casa Carna, Porta Nnova. 
At what honse ? At a house belonging to the family of Baromeo. 
Do yon recollect, before the Princess left Genoa, whether any of 
the relations of Ber garni were taken into her Royal Highness'6 ser- 
vice !— Yes, I remember some. 

What name ? One was a female ; Faustina. 
Was she married or single ? 1 do not know whether she was 
single or married : she caihe to the Jiouse without a husband. 
Was there a child brought into the house ? Yea. 
What was the child's name? Victorine. 
About what age did the child appear ? About three years old 
when she came. 
Did the mother of the child come with her ? No. 
Did any body else come of the Bergami family ? Yes, lesris 
Bergami. 

How were the Rooms in the bouse furnished when they came ? 
In the usual way. 

• How was Bergami'* room situated as to the Princess's ? Tbs 
rooms were separated by a wall. 

How were the doors of the two rooms placed as to each other ? 
At first there was an anti-room, on the right, left for Mr* William : 
and Bergami'8 was the room at the near side, neat the Princess's. 
Was there a door or a wall separating Bergami'* from the Prin- 
cess's room, or a staircase ? Yes, there was a landing place* which 
had a door opening into it. 

Where was this landing-place ? Between both rooms. 
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, f>id tfce floor of /each open to into it? tfee, mA door of the 
Princess's apartment and of Bergami's opened into it. The dist- 
ance between the door* was aboutiioo foucoie, or about 7 or 8 feet.' 
Were .the stair-case and landing .place you allnded to private, or 
did any other door open into them ? The stair-case and landing 
place were private; the aUir case Jed into * email apartment, 
jvbioh wae unfrequented. 

Did any body sleep in that small apartment ? Yes, eometimes 
ihe brother of Bergami. 

Were yon in the habit of waiting upon toe Princess et 'breakfast t 
Yes, sometimes. 

What others ? Sometimes Lewis Bergami, and occasionally a 
courier named Cameron. 

During ihe period of the gsnersJ residence of the Princess at 
Milan, did she take a journey to Venice ? Yes. 

Before she wens, had Lady Charlotte Campbell joined her ? ( 
think not 

Where did she join her Royal Highness with her daughters ? 
| think at Genoa. 

Did you know did Lady Charlotte Campbell go from Genoa to 

KMsn* in the same carriage with the Princess ? 1 do not remember. 

Did Lady Charlotte stay long with her Royal Highness ? No. 

Do yon remember when she quitted ? 1 think about 5 or six 

days before the Princess set out for Venice. 

Did Lady Charlotte go away with her daughters ? I believe she 
.did, for the daughters were not seen in the house after she went 
away. 

Did any English lady of honour remain in the suite of the Prirs- 
ce?B after Lady Charlotte left ? I recollect none. 

Did a person called the Countess of Oldi join the Princess ? 
8he did. 

When ? About two or three days after Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell left. 

- Do yon know whether she was any relation of Bergs mi's ? \% 
was reported in the house she was his sister. 
How was that known? It was spoken of. 
Did witness himself know it ? Yes 
. Wan it at first general known through the household ? Yes, 
soon after ahe came. 

How soon after ? About the time when she was observed to 
Jiave a place at the Princess's table with the family. 

When you arrived at Venice where did yon go ? To the Great 
Britajo Hotel ; they afterwards went to the house next by. 

How were the bed-rooms occupied by the Princess and by 
Bergami situate in that house ? They were next one another. 

Was there any division between them? Yes, only a grand 
naloon. (A tough.) 

Did both doors open into tbst saloon ? Yes, they did. 
Did witness ever see the Princess walk out with Bergami ? Yes. 
Where £— Both at Milan and Venice. 

In what manner did yon see them walk out together ?— Arm by 
inn, or aim in arm, they walked out at Milan and Venice. 
Wan this by day or by night ? At night. 
At what time of the night ; at what hour ? After nine o'clock 
in the evening; between nine and ten o'clock. 
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• Did yon ever see Rergami dine at table with the princess ? xYes $ 
several times. 

Where did you first observe this ? At Genoa. 

Did he coutinue to dine with She Princess, after the first time 
you saw him at dinner with her ? Always, as far as t can recollect. 

How used they to sit at table. Where did the Princess sit, an* 
where did Bergami ? — Sometimes in one place, and sometimes 
in another. 

Did her Royal Highness sit at the head of the table h Some- 
times she did, and Bergami sat often on her right, and often on her 
left, and sometimes opposite to her. 

Was the Princess more than once at Genoa, while yon were with 
her ? I do not remember. 

Do you not remeinbrr when you embarked at Genoa? I did 
embaik at Genoa ? 

Do you mean then, that this familiarity between the Princess and 
Bergami took place the fiist or the second time yeu were at Genoa ? 
I saw it the first time. 

Where did you go from Baromeo-house, at Milan? To the 
Lake of Como, near Milan. / 

How long did you remain there at the time yon allude to? 
About a month and a half. 

Where were the bed-rooms of Bergami and the Princess, and 
those of the other servants? The bed-rooms of the Princess and 
Bergami were one at one side, and the other at the opposite side of 
a cabinet, There was only a small passage which separated them. 

\Vas any part of your duty to assist in making Bergami's bed? 
Yes it was ; I made the bed. 

Did yon ever remark that it had not been slept npon ? I did. 

The other servants lived separate in another part of the house ? 
They did. 

Did you assist in making the beds of the Princess and Bergami? 
I did. 

Did you observe that either of the beds had the appearance of 
having been slept in by two persons ? They had not that appear- 
ance always. 

Could you tell from your observations of the beds, whether or 
not Bei garni had always slept in bis or elsewhere ? It appeared as 
if he had not always slept n it. 
.Did that happen often at the Villa Villani ? Yes. 

Do you remember the Princess at the Villa Villani wearing a blue 
silk bedgown, lined with red ? 1 remember it. 

After yon saw the Princess wear the bine silk gown, did yon sen 
Bergami wear it ? Yes. 

Often ? He always had it on. 

In the presence of the Princess ?— Yes. 

When you say always, do you mean that he wore it always is 
the morning, or during the whole day ?— Every morning when he #; 
made his toilette. 

At what time did the Princess usually rise in the morning?— At 
half-past 10, 11, or half-past 11. 

When she rose did she usuaHy ring for her servants, or call ?— 
Sometimes she called, and sometimes rang ; but for the most part 
sailed, ^ 
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Did Berrami rise at the same time, or before or after the Prin- 
ces* ? — Sometimes tie got up at the same time ; sometimes a quarter 
•f an hour later. 

Where did the Princess £o to from Villani ?— To Villa d*Est*. 

How long had she stayed at Villani before she went to Villa 
d'Este ? Forty-6*e or fifty days. 

Do you happen to recollect the relative situations of the bed* 
rooms of the Princess and Bergami at Villa d'Este ?— I do not re- 
member, because they werr changed anew, 
. When were they changed? — When they undertook tbe 
voyage to Egypt 

In what vessel did they embark at Genoa ? — In a gian-of* 
war— the Leviathan. 

"Where did they go to in the Leviathan ?— -To Porto Ferrajo. 

Where did they go to next ?— To Palermo. 

Did the Princess go to court at Palermo ?— Yea. 

By whom was she accompanied? — I do not remember. 

How long did she stay at Palermo ? — Twenty or twenty-five 
days ; but I do not remember. 

Where did yon go to from Palermo ? — To Messina. 

Did the Princess take a house in Messina, or near Messina ? 
— Near Messina. 

Do you know the relative situations of the bedrooms at 
Messina ?— Yes. 

Were .they near each other ?— Between the room of the 
Princess, and that of Bergami, there was a room in which tbe 
dame d'hormeur slept. 

Who was that dame d'honneur?— A sister of Bergami. 

Did the other persons of the suite sleep in that part of the 
bouse, or in another ? — In another. 

You have said the only room between that of the Princess 
and Bergami was slept in by the Countess Oldi : was there a 
communication through that room between the apartment of 
tbe Princess and that of Bergami ? — Yes, it was necessary to 
pass through the room of the dame d'honneur. 
* Then am I -to understand, that through the room of the 
dame d'hmmeur there was a communication between tbe rooms 
of Bergami and the Princess. — Yes. 

Do you recollect Bergami breakfasting or eating with the 
Princess, at Messina?— Yes, I do. 

Where was that; and in what room ? i — Beyond the room 
where her Royal Highness slept there was a cabinet which 
led into a garden, and in that cabinet they breakfasted. 

Did they breakfast alone, or was any other person with 
themi— Alone. 

Do you remember Bergami, at Messina, asking leave of {ht 
Princess to go to make some purchases ? — I do. 

WA the Princess give him leave ?— Yes. 
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Describe wh*t took place ftehrfeferi then* tfhen be parted 
from her for that purpose.— I saw Bfefganri when the Queen 
was going to take her. breakfast; and he said, " Wilt you r* 
Royal Highness permit me to go to Messina to make some 
purchases ?" and having obtained leave, gave a kiss to her 
lips (booca). 

How long did the Princess remain at Messina ?— Twenty^ 
five or twenty-eight days, bat I cannot say precisely. 

To what place did she proceed from Messina?— To Syracuse. 

Did she go by sea, or by land ? By sea. 

At Syracuse did she lodge in the town, or in the neighboar- 
hood ? — In the neighbourhood ; out of the town. 

Can yoo describe the relative rituation of the bedrooms of 
the Princess and of Bergami at that bouse ? Did the Princess 
continue to live in the same house she originally took at 1 
Syracuse ? — In the same; 

Was it near the pier or mole ?— About a gunshot from it. 

Describe the relative situation of the bedrooms in that house. 
Mention whether there was a private stair-oase communicating 
from one room to another ?— There was. 

Did the stair-case lead immediately from one room into the 
other ?— Ye* 

Was there another entrance into the bedroopi.of the Princess, 
for the use of persons waiting upon ber?— -There was, from 
the great chamber where they dined. 

Do you remember seeing Bcrgami go into the room of the 
Princess without being entirely dressed, in any bouse before 
th«*y went to Syracuse ?— Ohj yes. 

Do you remember where it was?— If I do not mistake, it 
was in the Villa Villain. 

What part- of Uis dres* had he on ?— That morning gown, 
with stockings and drawers (c*tigia*ti). 

Where did the Princess go to from' Syrsetfee ?— To Catania. 

Can you describe the relative situation of the bedrooms of 
the Princess and Bemmti at Catania? were they aear each 
other, or distant ? — They were separated by a yard, or court, 
smaller than this htiuse. 

Was there any other separation between them but this 
court ?— Nothing else. 

Could any otbei 1 person, after they were in bed, get into 
that court? No; beeanse the door was locked. 

Do you remember whether Bergnmi was taken ill atCatania? < 
He was. 

Was it necessary that bis bed should be warmed ? Ye*. 

Did you warm/ the bed yourself? Ye*. 

Did you see the Princess on that occasion ? Yes. 

Was she in the room before yot* went there, or did she < 
in afterwards ? I was in the room when she came. 
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"How was Bergami' sitting ? Upon a bench, or sort of afoot, 
while I was making the bod. 

Were any directions given'by the Princess atf to the mode of 
warming the bed. Yes. «. i 

What did she say ? She told me to warm the bed, and 
make it clean and nice; ■' 

Did Bergami take any medicine ? Yes. - ■ • ?' 

Who mixed it for him ? I do not remember. . ' : 

How long did the Princess remain in the room ? While 
the bed was warming. > 

While Bergami was sitting at the side of the bed,' in the 
manner described, was he entirely dressed, or partly un- 
dressed ? Only dressed in part. 

What had he on, and what off ? He had on the morning 
gown ; but I do not remember what else. 

How long did the Princess remain at Catania? A bout a 
month and a half. 

To what place did she next go ? To Augusta. • 

By land or sea ? By sea. » 

Describe the situation of the bedrooms.' There was a small 
yard or court in to which both the rooms led, and you parsed 
through this court from one room to the other. 

After they were in bed, could any person get into that 
court ? Not until they got up in the morning. 

At Augusta did they embark in any vessel? Yes, on boaid 
a polacre. 

Was that an Italian vessel ? .A Neapolitan polacre, as they 
said. ' ' 

Where did you first go to in it ? — To Tunis. 

Did Bergami receive any title at Catania or Augusta ?*-At 
Catania* • - , 

Was he ever called his Excellency ?— I remember it. 
" Was that at Catania ?— Yes. 

Did he wea r any decoration ? — That of the ofder of Knight- 
hood of Mai (a. 

While in Sicily did he receive any other title ? Was he 
called Baron ? — 1 remember he was called Baron Francina. 

Did he receive that title first in Sicily ?— Yes. 

Where did Bergami sleep on board the polacre ?— In the 
cabin where they dined. 

Was the cabin of the Princess adjoining that cabin ?— It 
"Was near it. ' . 

Did any other person sleep in the room where they dined ?— 
] do not remember. 

When the Princess arrived at Tunis, where did she reside ? 
— At the English Consul's. 
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Did iht iiwA tbfTtdoriigHw^tofeU^AcwafatTu- 
nb?— Sbechan^ed ber lodging. 

Where did the go afterwards ?— To the palace of the Bey. 

Do you remember the relative situations of the bedrooms 
there? Were they near each other f— No: at a Little distance* 

What separated them ?— First, there was a little room, a 
small corridor; and tben a latae room in which nolnxly slept, 
and that large room led into the bedroom of the Princes*. 

Did atoy body sleep in the email intermediate room?-— it waa 
only used as a room of passage. 

Did the rest of the suite sleep in that part of the building ?— 
AH «n another part. 

The Princess afterwards went from Tunis to Constantinople, 
tad from thence to Serf a Nttova ?— Yea. 

Where did she lodge at Scala Nuova ?— They did not stop 
there, but went to the Grotto of the Seven Sleeping Men. 

At what distance?— Half a day's journey. 

Do you remember the place where there was a Turkish cof- 
fee-house?— Yes, a Cafe Turque. 

Where was that?— Before yon arrive at the Grotto of the 
Seven Sleepers. 

Did the suite of the Prhicess take up their residence at that 
£affe?—Durtitg the night. 

Do you remember a vestibule of a small church near that 
"apot, eurrotinded by a wall ?— I remember that too well. 

Where did the Princess sleep on the first night on arriving 
at that place ?— Under a teal, made of the boughs of trees. 

Do you remember being sent for to that vestibule enclosed 
by a wall?— Yea. 

Was the Princess there at that time ?— Yes. 

And Bergacni also ?— He was present also. 

Wag no other person: present ?— No one else* 

Was the vestibule surrounded by a walW-— *lt was sur- 
rounded by walls. 

Was the Princess's travelling bed carried thither ?— I carried 
it myself.' ' 

By whose direction ?— Both Bergami and the Princess. 

Did Bergami and the Princess remain these?*- Yes. 

Had you prepared ihe dinner in any other place? 1 had 

carried it to the coffee-house, and the Princess and Bergami 
ordered me id carry the dinner to the retribute surrounded by 
a wall. 
- Did they dine these by themselves ?— Alone. 

Where was the Princess sitting ?— On a bed. 

Where was Bcfgnrtni sitting ?— Oft the ground, at the feet 
of her Royal 1 1 ighne&s. 

Did you wait upon her? — Yes. 

After dinner did they remain there ?— Yes. 

Was any other person with them ?— -None. 
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Did the boil remain there*— Yes. 

How long did they remain together in that place ?—m»A*» 
hour, or sta boar and a half. 

Where did they goto from Ephesna*-»TaScala Nuow. 

Did they then embark on board the polaere?*— Yes. 

Where did they land ?— At St. Jean d' Acre. 

Do you remember going from Ihenco to Ann ?— Yes. 

Did all persons in the suite of the Princess remain in the: 
day-time in tents? — Yes. 

Were yoo in the habit of trarelling by day or by night *— 
By night. 

And slept in the day-time ?— Yes. 

In the tents, in tbe manner described ?— Yes. 

Do you remember the tent in which the Princess slept ?~~t 
I do. V . 

Was that among the other tents, or at a distance from them! 
—At the distance of three or four paces : H might be fire or 
nix Daces 

Wns there a bed in the tent of i he Princess ? -Yes. 
• Was that the ordinary travelling bed of the Princess ?-*—•• 
There was a little bed and a sofa ; a Turkish sofa. 
. Did the tent of the Princess consist of one. circle or of two ? 
—It bad double walls; there were two tents, one whom 
another. 

Was the bed or sofa placed within the inner tent ?— Both in 
the inner tent. 

Was that inner fent of a circular form *— Both were oircolar. 
^ What distance was there between the inner and the outer 
circle ?— Both the length of my two arms. 

Did you see the Princess in the interior tent where the bed 
and sofa were, and any body with her ? — Bergami, and tome- 
times the little child. 

Were Bergami and the Princess there during the time that 
was allotted for sleep ? — Yes, during the time at rest.* 

Were both tbe inner and the outer tent closed ?-~The inner 
tent was shut op by them, and the outer might be closed or 
left open, as they chose. 

Whom do mean by fAeml~Bergnmi*nd the Princess. 
' Do yen remember going from Ann to Jerusalem ?— Yes. 

Did you stop between Aun and Jerusalem?— Yes. 

Did yoo ettttimp again in the same manner as' before ?— % 
They raised the tents in the same way. 

Did the Princess and Bergami again sleep in the same tent ? 

Yes. 

How many days were spent in this mode of travelling ?~ 
Two. 

After the return from Jerusalem where did the Princcis 
again embark ? — At Jaffa. 

On board tbe same resiti.?— The same. 
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On (be first voyage to Jaffa had the Princess slept in the 
Cabin?— Yes.. 

Do you remember on her embarking at Jaffa on the. voyage 
home* any tent being raised on the deck ?— I do. \ 

What beds were placed in it ? -A sofa. 

Any bed besides the sofa ?— A travelling bed. 

Did the Princess sleep in that tent generally on .the voyage 
from Jaffa home ?-*-Shc slept always in it during the whole 
journey. 
- Did any body else sleep in the same tent ?.-r-Bergami* 

On the deck ?— On the deck. 

Did that take place every night ?— Every evening. 

Were the sides of the tent drawn, down so as to shut them 
in -entirely ? — When they went (o deep the whole was enclosed. 

Did they use a lantern or lamp for the purpose of going .to 
bed?— Yes. 

- After they were undressed, and prepared to go to bed, what 
was done with the light ?— Sometimes Bcrgami told him to - 
take a way. the lamp when he made the bed, and sometimes he 
came and put the lamp out with his -hand between the deck 
and the tent. 

Were the beds regularly, prepared every night?— Every 
night. ' • r 

Do you remember whether the Princess bathed on board the 
vessel? — I remember. it. 

Where was the bath prepared ? — In the cabin. 

Who assisted her at the bath ?^-The first time I carried the 
water into the bath, and then Bergomi came down, and put 
his hand into it to try the teniparature : then be went up stairs 
and handed the Princess down, after which the door was shut, 
and Bergami and the Princess remained alone in the cabin. , 

Did the bathing take place more than once? — More than 
once as well as I can recollect. 

Do you remember at any time, when Bcrgami and tlie 
Princess were below in the cabin with the. Bath, being called 
Upon to- supply additional water?—! do; two pails; one of 
hot, the other of cold water. 

Who took the water in ?-— I w*nt with the wa*or to the door 
of the cabin, and Bergami came half-way out of the door, 
and, taking the water, went in. 

- Do you jwa know whether, when you took the water, the 
Princess was actually in the bath or not ?— J cannot know thai. 

Where was the cabin which the -witness slept, in situated 
with reference to the tent on deck ? under it or how"? — 1 slept 
in the dining- coo n i, on the sofa, immediately under the tent. 

Did you ever upon any occasion, when the Princess nod 
Bcrtjaci.i were in the tent, hear any noise of motion over 
you ? —Yes ; I heard a noise. ■ • 

Where did you land ?— At Capitan. • i , #I , ,. , ' 
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. Where did they go fiomthence ?-— I do tot know, because 
I did not follow thero. 

Who went on shore a! Capiian ?•— The Princess, the sister 
of Bergami * Countess Oldi,) the Turk, thfe Moor, and a man 
-named Cameron. 

What were the Turk and Moor' called ?— The Moor was 
jpalltd Selim, and ihp Turk Soliman. 

Was there any body of the name of Mahomet ? — Majoraet. 

Where did he embark on boaixl the vessel?— -At Jaffa, 
. Did Bergami go on shore al Terascina ?— Yes. 

Before the Princess landed 2— Yes. 
. For what purpose ?-— To get leave from the Pope not to 
make quarantine. 

Do you remember Ihe Princess and Bergami taking leave 
of each .other at ihe time he landed ?-— Yes, I remember it 
too well. 

Tell tis what passed, — I saw him kiss her Royal Highness. 

Where were they ? — In the cabin. 
. Where did you again join the Princess ? — At Villa d'£ste: 

How Ions: did the Princess and Bergami remain at Villa 
d'fistc? — About a month after I joined them. [The witness 
added, (hat, as he was obliged to perform quarantine at Go* 
n o«i, he did not join tbeiii for 37 days.] 
-. After you arrived there, did the Princess and Bergami go 
to a place called the Barona ? — Yes. 

. How soon after you re%cbed Villa d*£ste did they take that 
journey ? — About a month. 
Do you know a place called the Villa Bergami ?— Yet. 

To whom does it belong? — To Bergami now; be has 
.bought it. 

Are Villa Bergami and the Barona the same place ?— It is 
the same place : it was called the Barona. 

Do you know when Bergami first became possessed of this 
-place? — About the time, when they were in the Villa Villani. 

Is this Villa Bergami a considerable estate, with, land about 
it ?— Yes, there is land : it is a species of farm-house, where 
they make cheese. 

How long did the Princess and Bergami remain there?— 
\ About sin weeks, when afterwards they took a journey to Bar 
varia. 

Was it during the Carnival ? — Yes. 

Do you recollect the relative situations of their bedrooms at 
Villa Bergami ? Were they near to each ertber ? — They both 
opened on the same landing-place. 

. , J&y crossing that landing-place, Was there a free coromuni- 
.catiftn from one room to another ?— The landing-place was 
about a yard in length. 

: tyafc it separated from the rest of the house ?-*-From all the 
rest. 
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' Do yon remember', while the Princes* was at lbs VMb 8er» 
garni, any dauccs or balls being given ? — I do. ■ 

Dh) that occur frequent! v ? — No; twice. 
: Now far was it from Mifan ?— Two mites. 

What description of persons attended at tbott balls?— 
Country people. 

Did any of the nobility of Milan tistt there ?— Not that I 
remember. 

What do you mean by, <€ not that von remember ?"— At 
one time Belgardi paid his respects to the Princess, and after 
he was goue the Governor Sara Fao came. 

Did you accompany the Princess in her journey to Bava- 
ria ?— Yes. 

Do yon remember bow the apartments of the Princes* and 
Bergami were arranged at the different inns?— In Bavaria I 
remember. 

At what place ?— At the Golded Stag, at Munich. 

How were the bed-rooms arranged ? — The dining-room se- 

E rated the bed -room of her Royal Highness from that of 
irgam). 

In the course of that journey, or any other, were the bed* 
rooms arranged by the master of the inn afterwards changed . 
by order of the Princess on her arrival ?— Yes. 

Did that happen more than once, and at what places ?<— It 
happened in Bavaria, at the Golden Stag. 

Bv whoso order was the change wade ?— Her Royal High- 
ness s and Bergami's. 

Was her Royal Highness present At the time ? — She was 
present* • 

The Solicitor-General had put the question whether the 
witness remembered being at Carlsrnhe, when he was inter- 
rupted by ^ , 

Marquis Camden, who reminded the honse that it was now 
considerably past the hour fixed for closing this business for 
the day — 4 o'clock. 

The Eari of Liverpool asked if the examination in chief 
were nearly closed. 

Earl Grey thought that, rather than sit for the whole year, 
the house might sit for a quarter of an hour, or even an hour 
longer. 

In answer to a question from the Lord- Chancellor, the So* 
Hotter-General replied, that he did not think he could conclude 
the examination in chief of this witness in the time stated by 
the noble lord. 

Sortie conversation took place upon this point, and Lord 
Darriley suggested that the boor for closing should be five in* 
stead of four. 
- Lord Ifckfne was in favour of four o'clock, and Lord 
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GrenviUt wished that, whatever hour was named, it should be 
adhered <o, for the sake of dispatch and regularity. 

Lord Erskine moved that the house adjourn at tour o'clock ; 
and theqnestion being put from the woolsack, we understood 
the Lord-Chancellor to decide it in the affirmative. 

Adjourned at five o'clock. 

Her Majesty did not re-enter the house in the course of the 
day. 

Fifth Day 9 Tuesday y August 22, 1820. 

Theodore Majochi was called in, and his examination resumed bj 
the Solicitor General. 

You said yesterday, that you attended the Princess to Bavaria t 
Yes. 

Did yen also go with her to Carlsruhe ? — Ye*. 

Did you also go with her on her journey to Nuremberg, Vienna, 
fnd Trieste ?— Yes, I went. 

Without asking a particular description as to the arrangements of 
the rooms of the Princess and Bergami, 1 wi«h to know in general, 
whether to the best of the witness's recollection, they were, on this 
journey, contiguous, and had a direct communication with each 
other, or whether they were distant? — They were more near than 
apart. 

Had the apartments of the Princess and Bergami in general a 
communication with each other ? — Yes. 

Were they in general separate from the rooms of the rest of the 
•suite? — They were. 

. Who in general selected the apartments for the Princess and 
Bergami ? They both made the distribution of the chambers— 
both her Royal Highness and Bergami. 

Did Bergami, during this journey, travel in the same carriage 
with the Princess ? — Yes. 

Did he also in the journey to Bavaria ?— "Yes. 
. When yon say, that they travelled in this way to Bavaria, do yo« 
mean in the journey through Germany ? — I mean so. > 

Was it your, business to procure a carriage, and to put things 
into it ?— Yea. 

Do you know in what part of the carriage Bergami sat ?— I dp 
not remember. 

Do you remember finding any bottle in tbe carriage ? — I did find 
a bottle. 

Was that bottle usually placed in the carriage when the Princes* 
and Bergami travelled together? — It was. 

Will you explain the appearance of this bottle at this mouth ?— 
It was about three or four inches wide »>y the diameter. 

Do you know from what was fouud in the bottle, to what purpose 
Was it used in the carriage? 

Did you attend on the Prioress to the Convent of Benedictines 
sr St. Alassio ?— Yes. 

Do you remember seeing her at brearftfast there ?— Yes. 
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* Did she breakfast alone, or with Bergami ? — With Bergami; / 

Do you remember anything being then done by Bergami to th# 
Princes* ?— I do not remember. 

At what place did yon quit the service of the Piincess?— At 
Peaaro. 

How. long where you in her service ? — Nearly three years. 

Where did you go when yon left her at Pesaro ?— To Milan* 

Into what service did yon then enter ? — Into the service of the 
Marquis Erva di Sralpa. 

How long did you remain in Italy after you left Pesaro ?— I 
cannot tell. • • 

Was it three or four months ? — 1 do not remember. 

Do you remember $piug with the Princess to Pavia ? — Yes. 

At what inn did you stop ? — I do not remember the name of the 
inn, but it was one on the. ii:;ht hand, as you enter the town. 

Do \ou remember while at Naple3, the circumstance of Bersrami 
being out on horseback one day, and the Princess asking- for lum? 
I remember it too well — (aiter a pause the interpreter added) — or 
very well. 

Dm in? the absense of Bergami on horseback, did the Princess 
ask for him ? — she did. 

The Solicitor General here wished to remind their lordships*, that 
the witness bad stated, that he lud been with the Queen before at 
Naples, for about a month, in the year 1814. 

Did the witness, on Bergaini's return, communicate to him that 
the Princess wanted him?.— I did. 

Was she at thnt time in ht r bed-room f — I do not know, because 
1 was below in the court, * 

Where did Bergami go, "after he was informed that the Princes* 
wanted him ?— Into his own morn. ' 

What did he do on going into it ? — He shut up the door. 

Do you mean that he merely closed the door, or that be fastened 
it and locked it ? — He locked it. 

Did he remain there long ?— About three quarters of an hour, 
or an hour. 

Did you see the Princess below during this time ? — I did not. 

Did the new arrangement of the bed moms which was made at 
Villa d'Este, take place during the journey in Greece? — Yes, ft 
happened then. 

Do you know what was the relative situation of the rooms after 
the Princess returned from Greece, and the change had taken 
place? — I do. ' 

Do you recollect whether, the rooms of Ber?ami and the 
Princess were near, and had a direct communication with each 
other?— 1 do recollect they were. 

Were the apartments of the rest of the household at a distance ? 
—They were more apart. t 

Do you recollect, whether, on the door of Bergami's room being 
closed, all communication was interrupted between that part of the 
b- ise where the rest of the Princess's suite slept, and the apart- 
ments of Bergami and the Piirurss? — Yes, when his door was 
locked, nobody else could go into the Princess's apartment. * 
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^ 1)0 yott raeoltet so alteration having been formed in tht wall of 
toe apartment ? — I do oot remember. 

Wm there a theatre at Villa d'Esle.?— Yes. 

Did the Princess appear at that theatre ?— Yes. 

Did she act in the same piece with Bergarai ?~*I have seen 
Bcrgami and the Princess there together, but I never remained 
during the whole performance. 

Was the Princess while she lived at Villa d'Esfe Usually 
visited by persons of distinction in that neighbourhood ?— I do 
not remember. 

Do you remember a person of the name of Majoretto, or 
Mahomet, being in the service of the Princess? — Yes. 

What countryman was he ?— He was from Jaffa. 

Did he come on board the Princess's vessel at Jaffa ?— Ye* 

Did he live at Villa d'£ste?-~Yes. 

Tell its any exhibitions he was in the habit of making 
always observing not to mention any except those at which 
the Princess was present. , 

Mr. Brougham thought his learned friend ought to put his 

Siestion in a more specific form. It would be necessary, ill 
e first place, to bring the Queen and this man together. 

The Solicitor-General would endeavour to obviate the ob- 
jection. Do you remember at anv time when the Princess was 
present, at which Mahomet made any exhibition ? Yes, he 
performed a Giuoco. 

It was here asked what was meant by a Giuoco, and the 
Interpreter stated, that it was a generic term, which compre- 
hended all kinds of plays, games, and tricks. 

What tricks was he in the habit of playing? 

Mr. Brougham observed they had nothing to do with the 
habits of Mahomet. It was only what was done when, the 
Princess was present that could be made the subject of in* 
quirv. He must, therefore, object to the question. 

The Solicitor-General. Will the witness describe the nature 
6f the Giuoco to which he has alluded, at which the Princess; 
was present ? 

Here the witness moved his body up and down with a sort of 
dancing motion, occasionally extending his arms and snapping 
his fingers, an if using castanets in a fandango, and exclaim- 
ing, " vima dima," or some such words. 

The interpreter being asked what this was, said it was a spa* 
cies of dance very commonly performed in the East, and— 

Mr. Brougham intern pteci the interpreter, observing that bis 
account was unnecessary. Could he explain the words " vima 
dima ?" The interpreter could not. 

The Solicitor-General. Was any thing done by Mahoq># 
. with any part of his drest? Yes, with his great brachm of 
pantaloons. 
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Did he make any tup of his linen, or of his pantatooiis? 
Yes. 

What use did he make of them ? Here the witness made 
several movements. 

Did he, either before or during the time of these motions, 
ifaake any any arrangement of his pantaloons, or do any thing 
with his linen ? I do not know. _ 

1 wrTl ask you then to describe the Giuoco from beginning 
to end. 

Here the witness pulled up his trowsers, and repeated his 
hnitation of the Giuoco of Mahomet as before. 

The interpreter said their lordships saw the motion the wit- 
ness made and could judge of it as well as he. 

Mr. Brougham said that the motion the man was making 
might be. described in one bhort word— A courtsey . Some 
peers called out — No, no ! 

' The Solicitor-General wished the witness to describe ex- 
actly the manner, in which the trowscrs of Mahomet were 
prepared for the trick : he therefore asked, did be do any 
thing to his trowsers with his hands either before he began 
or when going with the Giuoco? I did not sec him do any 
(htog. 

Was, the position of his trowsers the same as usual ? Al- 
ways. 

Do you remember this Giuoco being performed more than 
once in the presence of the Princess? Yes, more than 
once. 

Was Bergamj present as well as the Princess ? He waa. 

After yo.u went to Milan, and entered into the service of the 
Marquiss, where did you go ? To Germany. 

When at the Villa d'Este, did you see the Princess and Bcr- 
garni alone on the lake of Como ? Yes. 

The witness 1ms said, that lie has wen the Princess and Ber* 

Birni together, and unaccompanied, on the Lake of Como, 
as he often seen them so ? Yes, many times. 
The Solicitor-General here said, My lords, that is all the 
questions 1 have at the present fhoment 10 ask this witness. 

Mr. Brougham, I trust my lords, I shall flow be permitted, 
according to the usual course, to enter upon the cross-exami* 
nation or this witness. 1 am ready to do so, 
iCrics from the peers of " Go on." ) 

Cross* Examined bjf Mr. Brougham. 

Wbjen the learned gentleman was about to commence, the 
ftarchese Nicolas Spinetto was going to retire, and make way, 
for the second Tdterpreler, Beneditto Cohen ; but Mr. Brougham 
paid there was no necessity whatever ; he was quite satisBed 
lfith the interpretation of the Maifchese, who accordingly con* 
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tinned «iinWprH, bat removed to tbe left of fte witness, sq 
as that the latter ihoald stand exactly next the learned 
counsel. 

You have fold us yoii left General Pino's seryice, was it fiot 
on account of killing a horse ? ,No. 

Yon never killed a horse 1 then' at all ? Never. , 

Yon never told any one you had ? Never. 
a * WMIe Mn Brougham \v*a in the afct of putting this ques* 
lion, some signification, by whisper or gesture, wis made by 
some of their lordships, which seemed to indicate disappro* 
bation. ' l 

Mr. Brougham appealed to their lordships, to know whether 
be had fallen info any irregularity. (Cries of No, no.) Their 
lordship must be aware that any symptoms of admonition 
must have great weight with him, and were certainly calcu* 
Iktfed to withdraw his attention from the serious duty he had 
to perform. (Cries of "Go on. M ) 

• What wages bad you in General Pino's service F Twenty V 
five pence per day. 

Did you go away, not finding those wages enough ? I left 
the service of the General during the blockade of Mantua. 

Ask him whether, at the 2d table of the Princess's household, 
Sir Wm, Gell's servant did not sit also ? What servant of the 
Chevalier? 

An English servant? I don't remember. 

Did Mr. Craven's, another English gentleman ? I do not 
remember. 

Had either of these English gcntlemtti English servants at 
all Urith them ? Yes, they had . 

•Were they in or out of livery ? During ercry day thejr did 
not wear liveries; but at dinner sometimes they wore uniforms* 

The' interpreter here observed, that uniform was the real 
franstatton of what -he (the witness) said ; but livery was 
meant by it also. 

Was it the duty of the ordinary fiveTv*8crvants of the house* 
bold to wait upon her Royal Highness F Yes, at table. 

Did they at breakfast? No. 

Did the upper servants, including the couriers, do so a? a 
part of their duty ? Yes, they did. 
■ Did 'he know 1 crony runs ? Yes, very well. 

Did he know Cameron ? Yes ; they were couriers ; they 
#«re tbe livery of such, at feast. 

In the Queen's house at Naples where did William Austin 
steep ? I don't remember. 

Will you swear he did not sleep in the next room to her 1 
Royal Highness? - JT cannot remember— (non posso ricor- 

Where did Dr. Holland, her Royal Highncss's physician, 1 
sleep? 1 do not remember. 
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Will yau swear there was no other paseag* through whidl 

tt Roy at Highness could go to Bernmi's apartment, what 
was ill, except that in which you slept? 

(The witness not seeming to comprehend the question* it 
fras repeated to him.) 

1 ha ye seen that pas s ag e t spoke of* but other p as i a ge s f 
have not seen. 

Will you swear that was the only one t There was a great 
saloon, after which was her ftoyal Highness*! apartment, and 
then came a cabinet* 

Will von swear there was no other passage? I cannot 
•wear ; I hare seen no other, passage than this. 

Will you swear the only passage to Bcrgami's room wai 
through the cabinet t 1 cannot swear that there is no other 
passage. 

You will not take tipon you to swear, then, that there might 
Hot have been another passage? There might have bee* 
another passage. 1 cannot say: I speak of one passage; I 
have only seen one that 1 remember. 

Lord Longford. — Will you swear that there was no other 
way in which a person wishing to go from the Princess's room 
to Bergami's room could go, except by passing through the 
Cabinet? There was, 1 think, another passage going to that 
room of Bergami. 

(Counsel resumed.) Without passing through the room in 
which you slept? Yes, Sir. 

Where did leronimns sleep 1 I don't remember. 

Where did Cameron sleep ? 1 don't remember. 

1 see you don't remember : 1 take it then for granted yon 
don't remember where Mr. Craven's servants slept? 1 don't 
remember* 

The constant repetition of the witness's answer, " Qnesto 
non mi ricordo," (I don't remember) occasioned soase 
laughter. 

Did you know the female servant, Dumoot ? Yes. 

Where did she sleep? I don't know. 

Were there other female attendants? Yes. 

Where did they sleep ? I don't know. 

You recollect when Bergami was ill ? Yes* 

Was it not a very severe accident which Bergami met A*e 
a kick of a horse ? Yes. 

He was much hurt ? Yes; it was so strong he could net 
ride or go. 

Did this accident not confine him to bis room ? I cnn't say f 
not having knowledge of the illness. 

Were you not taken into the service of the Princess to at- 
tend Bergami in that illness ?— Yes; Bergami laid saet»at~ 
tend him. 
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You have said he could not ride : could he walk ?— I don't 
Itnow. • 

.. Did he go out walking ?— 1 don't know whether he could 
Jwalk. 

Did you see him walk out, as be usually did before his ac- 
cident*, from bis room to the streets ? — I can't tell. , 

Will vou swear that dgring his illness he ever walked oqt 
once ? — I don't remember to have seen him. 

Did yon ever ge into his room during the time of his ill- 
ness ? 1 did ; I nelpcd upon him— that is, waited. 

Did you often so attend upjon him ? Yes. 

Did' you at any time of that attendance, then, see him 
walk ? . At least I cannot say ; I don't recollect, 
t Was he attended by any medical man ? I do not remem- 
ber. 

Did you not see her Roval Highness go into the room of 
lerooimus when he met with an accident ? I do not remem- 
ber. , 

Have you not seen her go into Sir Win. GelPs room when 
he^too, was confined by illness ? I don't remember. 

Was it not her constant practice to go into the apartment of 
any of her suite who happened to be ill, in order to see after 
their health and their treatment? I don't remember — (non 
mi ricbTdo.) 

You were never ill yourself at Naples ? No ; I don't re- 
collect. 

The Princess never entered your apartment while yoa wej» 
ill ? No. 

, -Did the Princess make any difference between the highest 
'and the lowest of her servants, during any illness of any of 
them ? 

The Solicitor-General objected io this mode of pursuing 
the cross-examination. It was assuming that some of them 
were ill of wltich there was no proof. 

Mr Brougham.— Then I will put the question this way, ,for 
I mtean to assume nothing — Whether the witness observed .on 
the part of the princess any difference in her treatment of either 
the high or th<? low in her visits to the siclf. ? 

The Solicitor-General.— Precisely the same objection ap- 
plies to this mode of putting the question as to the other. I 
object to an assumption of any thing. Prove it: ask him 
^whether any of the servants wtreill ; whether Ieronimus was, 

ot any body else ? , , \ . ' r 

I Mr. Brougham.— Then f. shall, to ' save trouble, vary the 
question, though 1 do not think I have been incorrect. 

Were a)l the servants of her Majesty's suite always in per- 
perfect health, except ttergami, during his illness from the 
tick of. the horse ? Questo non ml ricordo— I don't remem- 
ber. (A laugh.) 
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Was there any physician in attendance at any time except 
upon Bergami ? 1 don't remember any other except while 
Bergami's accident. 

Will yon swear there was no physician in attendance at an? 
other tirae i Questo non mi ricordo— I don't remember. (A 
laugh.) 

On what bed did yon sleep in the little cabinet while at- 
tending upon Bergami ? On a mattress. 

Had it any curtains t No. 

When her Royal Highness went from Naples io Rome in 
March, 1815, what English persons were wilh her ? I can* 
not say exactly. There was Dr. llolland ; leronimua, a* far 
as I know. 

Was not Lady Charlotte Lindsay there ? ' I don't know. 

Was there no English lady with her Royal Highness? X 
. remember to have seen one hnglish lady ; 1 forget the name : 
'the little thin one I remember. 

Did not one of these English ladies go with her Royal 
Highness in the journey from Naples to Home ? 1 don't re- 
member. 

What lady did accompany her ? There was a Madame 
Falconet. 

Any body else? Madame Falconet was taken to be (he 
wife of a banker at Naples, and sh? had two daughters. 

Was she an English lady? 1 don't know. 

Did she speak English ? I don't know. 

Did she always speak English, or what other language ? 
She always spoke like French. 

Did she take her two daughters with her in the journey df 
the Princess from Naples to Rome ? Questo non ricordo (1 
don't remember). 

Did you ever see Madame Falconet's two daughters in thi 
Princess's house with their mother ? 1 think, or I fancy, I 
have not seen them. 

Did you ever sec them any where else? Yes; I think I 
saw them on their way from Naples to Rome with the Prig- 
cess. 

Of what age were the daughters ? 1 don't know. 

Were they young ladies, or young children ? 1 don't know. 

[Here the interpreter, after putting this question and repeat* 
ing the answer, observed, that the witness did not seem to 
Oomprehend the question.] 

Tne Lord-Chancellor.— I desire it to be known, that the 
witness must not be interrupted while he is giving an answer to 
a question. 1 saw the counsel putting a fresh question while 
\fe was answering the last. 

Mr Bmugltam declaimed any wish to interrupt the witness* 
* JSe was always desirous to have his answer complete. 

The Lord-Chancellor replied, that he imputed no blame V» 
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fV eOunsel, for the witness at the time had his bade iufned to 
Jiim, and of course be (Mr. Brougham) could not have seen 
Whether* tile Witness bad finished his sentence of n6f. 

After a. few words in explanation between the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, and Mt. Brougham, respecting the form of putting 
Questions, ttie cross-examination was resumed. 

The former question -was then repeated. Ans. Young 
ladies. 

Did you see' Lady Chatlotte Lindsay, or any other person 
beside Madame Falconet, when her Royal Highness left 
Naples ? Non mi ricordo. 

Did you ever see more than one English lady in her Royal 
Highness's household at one time ? Non mi ricordo. 

[The interpreter explained, that these words meant %l I 
doii't remember, or I don't know ;" and that they answered 
to the French phrase ** Je ne sai pas/' Mr. Brougham con- 
iidered the correct translation of the words to be of much con- 
sequence ; and he dissented from that which had been put up- 
on them by the Marchese : upon which the Marchese Spinetto 
(the interpreter) begged that their lordships would apply to 
the interpreter for her Majesty % who was behind him, and 
Wduld correct him if he was wrong. Their lordships desired 
Mr. Cohen, accordingly, to be asked, which Was done by Mf. 
Brougham. 

How do you translate the words " Nan mt ricordo V* — a I 
do* not recollect.'* 

How do you render u I don't know ?"— " No so." 

Mr. Brougham then appealed to their lordships. It would 
~t>e the most childish thing in the world in him were he to talk 
if his knowledge of the Italian language ; because their lord- 
ships had appointed an interpreter, ami they were to take th£ 
Witness's answer through him. But if it appeared that they 
always translated u Non mi ricordo" "I don't recollect,'* it 
seemed to him that it might be allowable for a person — even, 
Who was only a Tramontane, like himself— to doubt whethei* 
the same words could sometimes mean " I don't recollect,'* 
and at others " I don't know." 

[The interpreter, with their lordships' leave, re-stated the 
question 1 

Lord Hampden desired the interpreter to say how he would 
translate "This I don't recollect."— The interpreter replied, 
"Non mi ricordo questo." 

' Mr. Brougham said, that was exactly his construction of the 
words. Did the interpreter, by "Nun mi ricordo," mean to 
say' u I' have no recollection," or "1 have no knowledge?" 
Tnc interpreter answered, " I have no recollection :" ana that 
tlftfWOrd "questo," Which was desired to be precisely stated, 
applied to the particular circumstance spoken of. 

The cross-examination was then resumed by Mr* Brougham^ 
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You ghre us an account yesterday of your knocking one 
night at Bergami's door, at Genoa, so loud that he must have 
heard you; and that you did not receive any answer? 
Idid. 

What sort of people were they who were coming' to the 
house that nipht, that it made you go and knock up the Baron 
—the Baron Bergami? It was when that attempt was made 
to rob i he house. 

Do you mean (o say that robbers had broken in, or. <h whit- 
ened to break iolo the bouse? Robbers. had come into the 
hou.se. : 

Was not (he alarm given, that it was a part of your friend 
Ompteda's gang ? ' % " 

The Solicitor-General submitted that this was an irregular 
question, and liable to the same objection which he had at-, 
read} made to a former one. It. was assuming that (.here was 
a person of the name of Ompteda, and (hat he was a friend of 
the witness's : it was assuming too, that this was a gang of 
robl>crs. 

Mr. Brougham. So they were, by the answer to the last 
question which 1 put. 

The Solicitor-General. Of which gang you also assume) 
that the friend of Majochi^ the witness, was a part. . « 

Mr. Brougham. A part of the gang ! He was their head; 
their ringleader. / " 

The Lord Chancellor, addressing the learned counsel, ob- 
served, that be had said he would go by steps ; but here he 
wa> assuming the whole of the facts, which it was not com- 
petent for him to do. i 

Mr Brougham had not so understood the matter; but 
would wave the question. 

Counsel resumed. Did not you wake from your sleep oil 
tnat occasion, and go to the window ? ' I opened the wincluw, 
and saw a tall person below me. I went out ; I took a gun 
and fired on this person I had seen this person ; these per- 
son** — for there were more than one — and they fled. 

After the lobbers had attacked or threatened the house, 
and you fired on them the way you described, was not the 
whole house alarmed by what had taken place? I imroe^ 
^lately ran to knock at the door; and then, in going down 
stairs, 1 found that all the people were collected, and coming 
down stairs. 

Did you see one of them with a drawn sword in lib hand, 
upon that occasion ? Non mi recoido. — (I don't recollect.) . 

Was Captain Hannam .there on that occasion? Non mi 
ficoMo. 

Was Hieronim us there? There was all the family; but I 
cannot say, mdiy dully, whether he was there. 


**^ 
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Did yon see Bergami there ? Yes, Bergami was thftre; 1 
w htm. 

How long after the first alarm was it that you went to knock 
at Bergami's door ? Three minutes* 

Three minutes after you had fired the piece? Yes. 

After knocking at Bergami's door, and not finding him 
there, did you open the door, to see whether lie was in the 
room or not? No; I did not open the door; hut Bergami 
came out, about a quarter of an hour after ; be made a great 
noise when he came out. 

And where were you at the time Bergami did, what yon. 
choose to call, come out? [Here the interpreter submitted 
that it was impossible for him to put the question in thn mant 
ner ; he could not ask him what he choose or. pleased to call 
" come out"] 

1 mejn to ask him where he was when Bergami did, what 
he calls* come out ? I knocked at the door, and, receiving no 
answer, went down stairs; and then all the family were com- 
ing out; and then I saw Bergami coming out in about a 
quarter of an hour after. 

Mr. Brougham here observed — He first fires upon the rob- 
bers; three minutes previously he has knocked violently at 
the door of Bergamf $ room ; then he goes to see what is the 
matter. But it rams that in a quarter of an hour after this it i% 
that the house Or alarmed, and he fires at them. Will you ask 
him how soon it was, after he fired the piece that he saw Ber> 
garni and the rest of the household come out? 1 fired : I ran 
into the room, and knocked at the door of Bergarai's room, 
but received no answer : 1 went back again to the place 
where I bad fired : the familv were collected on the stairs, 
and there was a cry of " Robbers I robbers ! we have robbers 
in the house." I remained there until the family had retired) 
and it was peaceable. 

How long were you knocking at Bergami's door ? I re* 
mained a long time, and 1 knocked very loud ; louder and 
louder. 

Did you go below, from Bergami's door ? I went down 
into the game room where the robbers got in. 

Where did you, first of all, sec Bergami, after this time? 
Where, fi st of all, did you see him again ? In the same rood 
where I returned, and in which (he thieves had been. 

You have said that the Princess went almost immediately 
from Venice to a private house at Naples ? Yes. 

what is the room which is next the Queen's in that hoosef 
There is a great saloon and a corridor, in which there is a 
room which leads into the bedroom of the Princess. * 

What other room leads 'into the Princess's room, on any 
other side, and opens into it ? Is there any other room except 
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Hit saloon f These rooms are upon two side* oF tfte saloon ; 
on the third side there are others. 

Explain: yourself. (Tie interpreter put the qoesffoto *gafo.) 
On those two sides there are rooms, and on the last tide there 
is a room which is ope* to the air. 

" Was not the room used as a sitting-room, on the side which 
you speak of, that which opened into the Queen V rooms ? f 
don't know what one these rooms were for. 
. Was k there where leroninrtis slept? I don't know. 
(No so.) 

Beyond those rooms which you falte described, arid of 
Which you say yon don't know the ose, was there a stair-case? 
ft don't know. I have not seen any stair-case on that side. 

Where did WrMtam Austin sleep in this house? Non ttt 
ricordo. (A laugh.) 

Where did Captain Hannam sleep? Non mi ricordo. 

Was he with the Queen at Venice ? He was. 

Was William Austin with her ? He was. 

Was* leroniorus with her ? He was. 

Was Cameron there with her ? No ; he was not there. 

Wa« the Piccaroon there; the child i mean; Bergami's 
Child ?• Norf mi ricordo. 

* Did the Piccaroon, Victorine, always sleep in the same room 
with the Princess ? Generally. 

A flee the time at which the Piccaroon child came \o live ill 
the house with her Royal Highness, drd she generally sleep 
lis the tame room with the Queen ? f do not know. 

Do you know of her ever sleeping in any other part of tibtt 
fconfce? 1 cannot nay. 

. Did you ever k?iow her sleep- in any other part of the 1 b6us*< t 
er of ships? Non mi ricordo. 

, tThe interpreter here complained that the witness did not 
understand the commonest word even; he was so ignorant, 
that lie {the interpreter) did uut know how to put' a single 
question to him* J 

Will you swear that you ever, in your life, saw Vicforirte 
iteep in* any other 1 part of the house or ship, except that where 
the Queen was? Sometimes she slept undet the pavilion; 
Where was the 'bed of her Royal Highness, sometimes down 
Mop tb* deek^ and sometimes with the dame d'honneur, 
sometime* tinder the pavilion with her Royal«Highness; some> 
1im#« in a room with her, 

(The Solicitor-General was about to address their lordships, 
hmt % was here* called to-order.) 

-. Whom do you mean by " dame cfboirneur V* The Coaif- 
tessOldi. 

v Sir; uport ?oar oath, now, didyou ever see* Victorine sleep- 
lag out or the room where her Majesty slept a^t that tim*? This 
I don't know. 
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pict yon ever see Viciprine in any bed *r ream ifik^ in 
"which bed or room her Royal H iglmess was not k> sleep thlst 
nigbt ? (The interpreter again submitted that the witaess dtt 
not appear to understand lura. Having repeated the question 
once or twice, the witness at Jengtb cpmpreheaded him, aaft 
replied) — I never liavfsi seen it happen, - t 

Did Mr. Burrell, an English gentleman, go to Venice with 
her Majesty at the time you have spoken of? Nou mi rt» 
cordo. 

Do yon ever remember seeing a gentleman of that name in 
her Royal Higbncss's family for any length of time/ Yes* 
a short young man. 

When and where? At Villa Villani : when we lived at the 
Villa Villani, at Milan, he was there while we were. 

Where did he sleep at Villa Villani ? Now mi ricordo. - 
Where at the Casa Borromeo ? Non mi'ricordo. 
Where at Venice ? 1 don't remember seeing biro there at all. 
When you went a second time to Genoa, was not the at- 
Tangement of the rooms the same as usual with respect to the 
Princess and Bergami ? The Princess went to Genoa 6nly 
once ; at least, the second time, she went immediately on boaixt 
the ship. 

You have never seen the Villa d'Este since the time yen 
, spoke of before, after you came back from the long ?<ty age? 
1 have not. 

Was the disposition of the rooms the same m before with 
respect to the Queen and Bergami? It was not. 

was there not a stair-case, or a landing-place of a stale* 
m case, on one side of tbc Princess's room alone I There is a 
' small corridor. 

Is there a sitting-room on the other side, not opposite,' but 

on the other side? There is a small corridor, upon. the leftrf 

which is a small door opening into the room of the Princess; 

thi< h a d,0or which is generally locked. In the middle of this 

"corridor is a cabtnetto; out of the cabinetto there is » ds4r 

, which leads into another room. . [ 

Uocs not that cabinetto communicate on one side with ttte 

Princess's room, and on the ot|ier with that whqre Bcrjpiai 

slept ? This room, into which the door of tbecpbineUo o(stns p 

' leads into that where Bergami slept. > 

Did her lioyat Highness rkleon horseback on this journey 

to Egypt ? Yes. , 

About how many hours was she in this way on horseback I 
' Non mi ricordo. . 

Was ft four hours ? She mounted in the evening when tie 
sun set, and dismounted in the morning when tii<5,s*ji<fo»e, 
but I had no watch. ' ■ ,j 

Will you swear she. did not frequently ride in thisnanoer 
' for as much as & hours at a time ? i\ on mi ricordo. , 
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. Wm she not eitremely fatigued when she dismounted in 
the rooming from these rides ? If was said (hat she was very 
4ired, and immediately went to re>t herself on a Turkish sofa. 

Did you not see he r supported, from excessive fatigue, the 
last hour or two of the journey ? Noti mi riconlo. 

[At this period of the examination, her Majesty entered the 
house, and took her usual seat below her counsel and near the 
-witness. Their 'ordships rose on her entrance.^ 

After she dismounted from her horse, the Princess sat upon 
the sofa because she was tired ? Yes. 

• Did you not yourself sleep or rest yourself during the day 
between the inner and the outer of the two tents where her 
Royal Highness reposed? Yes, and Carl i no. 

Was not this the regular place of rest for you and Carlino 
in the hours of repose ? I slept on one side, and Carliuo on 
the other. 

Who was Carlino ? It was said that he was a nephew of 
-Bergami. • 

One of the servants ? He wore a livery, as I did. 

What sort of sofas were put in the tent on this occasion: 
•was not one an iron bedstead and the other a sofa ? Firrt 
there was a Turkish sofa, and then I placed an iron bedstead 
there. 

I understand that no bedclothes were put upon the sofa? 
Not that I recollect. 

Was not the sofa put down in the same way as a sofa in a 
room? Yes ; in the middle of the pavilion there was a pit* 
lar, and the sofa was placed close to it. 

*' Was it not in every other respect placed there in the same 
way as sofas are placed in rooms ? It was a.sofa like others. 

Was there not a small matt res on the bed ? Yes, which be* 
longed to the small iroir bedstead. 

Was it not cased in leather ? Non mi ricordo. 

Wat it not your office to put it there ? My office and Car- 
lino's. 

These are the same sofa and bedstead that were on board 
the polacre? There were two bedsteads; one went into a 

• trunk, and the other folded up in a bundle. ' 

But you do not recollect which was used ? The iron bed- 
stead was a little larger. 

Was not the sofa used in the tent the same sofa as was on 
board the the polacre ? Non mi ricordo. 
' Was it not the same identical soft ; or, if not, was it not so 
like it that you might, mistake the one for the other? I can- 
not answer that question. 

, Was it not the Princess's constant practice, on the voyage, 
to throw herself down in the middle of the day for repose, 
without taking off her clothes? Non mi ricordo: to that I 
paid no attention. 
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^vVill you take upon yon to swear that during the whole of that 
*oyaire the Princes* ever took off one stitch of her clothes ? . After 
ber Royal Highness had dismounted from the horse, she undressed 
herself to rest. 

, What part of her clothes did she take off for that purpose ? Bet 
upper garment, her gown. 

Do you mean to say that her Royal Highness took off her crown, 
or a^surtout or cloak in which she might hare been tiding ? Queato 
rion mi ricordo. 

Was there not a cloak which she used to throw over herself, on 
dismounting, before she went to rest ? Questo non mi rirordo. 

Did she put on a mantle when she mounted to pursue her journey ? 
Questo non mi ricordo. 

Were there sheets and blankets on the sofa in the tent, on which 
a person could go to bed, taking off his clothes, as in Kurope ? I 
flared the bed and some feather pillows and then retired. 

You did not put any sheets or blankets on it ? Non mi rirordo. 

Was it exactly so with the sleeping in the tent on board the 

r)lacre? Non mi ricordo. 1 know that there were cushions, but 
do not know whether the beds were made. 

Will you swear you ever saw, either during the land-journey in 
Palestine, or the voyage by sea home, one stitch of bed-clothing 
upon the beds ? Non mi ricordo. 

Who, except yourself and Carlino, ever made these beds on land 
or during the voyage ? Non mi ricordo. 

Have yon not sworn that it was your duty and Carlino's to make 
the beds ? When we arrived I placed the bed in the tent, and then 
1 Kent out. 

You told us who made the beds at night ; who removed them in 
the morning ? Non mi ricordo. 

Will you swear it was not yourself? Non mi ricordo. In the 
evening I was ordered to make the bed, and I carried the cushions : 
in the morning 1 was called to take away the cushions, for it waa 
Dot a matrimonial bed — a large bed ; but of single cushions. 

Did you happen to see William Austin rest in the tent in the 
Same way ? Non mi ricordo. 

Do you know where Lieutenant Hannan slept ? Non mi ricordo. 

Do you know where the Countess of Oldi slept ? Non mi ricordo* ' 

Can yoq .tell where Cameron slept ? Non mi recordo. 

Where did you sleep yourself? I sometimes slept on a sofa 
below. 

Where did the maids sleep ? Non mi ricordo. 

Where did Lieutenant Flynn, the commander of the vessel — who 
is, t believe,- a master in the navy— sleep ? Non mi recordo. 

Do you recollect such a person being on board, besides Lieut. 
Hannam ? Yes ; I knew it. 

Did you not observe him both by land and by sea ? Was he not 
present at the land-journey as well as the sea voyage ? Non mi 
ricordo. 

Will the witness swear that Lieut. Flynn waa not on the land* 
journey to Palestine ? 1 wjll not. 

3 M 
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"flW age it Liettenant Flynn ; is he about 30, or above ft? 
1 cannot Say. ' 

It be older or younger, apparently, than Lieutenant Rannam t 
About the tame ago. 

Has the witness ever seen him in her Royal Highness*! suite 
except during the voyage to Palestine ; except during the loo*; 
voyage? Non mi ricordo. 

Did you ever see him* in your life, at the Villa d'Este, at Barona^ 
or at any other of the places where her Royal Highness resided ? 
I cannot recollect whether I have or not ; 1 don't recollect to have 
s^en hiw at d'Este ; indeed I do not recollect at all. ' 

When did you see Lieut. Flynn for the last time ? you must know 
that. Non mi ricordo. 

About time did vou last sec him ? I cannot call on myself to 
state the time particularly. On the return voyage he was on board 
the polacre ? Whenever I am on board a ship, 1 am more unwell 
than well. 

(Some observations were here made on the exact meaning of the 
words " sempre non sano," as introduced by the witness in his 
answer, which Mr. Brougham observed must be taken as conveying 
the idea of " always ill," and nor " for the most part," or "almost 
always," as* might be inferred from the translation. It was, 
however, decided that the answer should remain.] 

When you were unwell you went below, did you not, in the 
course of your voyage ? Sometimes I threw myself on a canvas,' 
sometimes on a sofa ; sometimes I went and threw myself on what- 
soever was supplied to me. 

Did you not sleep daring the voyage below ? Sometimes. 

When you were ill on the voyage, did you not sleep below ? 
I sometimes slept in the bold, in the bottom of the ship. (In 
profondo.) 

Have you not been frequently, during the voyage, for days toge- 
ther, that you never made yonr appearance above at all ? Some- 
times I did not come up. I was sometimes one or two days without 
coming up. 

(The witness-immediately corrected this last answer.] ! 

The interpreter. The witness said at first, " When I was unweft, 
sometimes I was a day or two without coming op;'* now he says, 
that sometimes, when he was unwell, he was " all tbe whole day" 
without coming up on deck. 

Will you swear that you have not been for several days together 
without coping up ? Sometimes, wben sick., 1 have been below ait 
the day. 

Mr. Brougham. I say several days. -Ans. I have sometimes 
been below alt -he day. 

Will you Ray that you have never, during the voyage, been kept 
below by illness for more than two days together ? 1 have been an 
entire day without coming up. I was, at different times, whole days 
without comiug up on account of illness. In the morning I arose, 
and I kept down below till the evening. 

Will yon swear that you have not been more than two days toge- 
ther without ever coming up at all ? I have been below one day 
«nd one nighi. 
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Will the witness take upon him now to swear that he. never, 
during the whole voyage, was more than one day and one night 
together without coming upon deck ? 

One of their lordships objected to the periphrastic mode in which 
the interpreter translated this question. 

6 ' The interpreter. Permit me to say, with humble deference to 
"your lordships* that, in order to make the witness understand me, 
and to give your lordships satisfaction, 1 mnst translate the question 
in this way. If 1 were speaking to a man of literary edncatiou, I 
could easily make him understand the queatiou ; but with such a 
fanfaron (a laugh) it is impossible unless every thing is stated in the 
plainest manner. 

On the motion of the Earl of Liverpool, the other interpreter wan 
called in, and Rfr. Brougham's question, '* Whether the witness 
would swear that he never, during the whole voyage, was more than 
one day and one night together without coming up on deck ? was 
repeated by him. 

The witness answered in the affiimattve. 

Does the witness mean to swear that he was never more than 24 
hours together without coming on deck ? Yes. 

Have you never continued below for more than that time, from 
one morning to another, for more than 24 hours following each 
other? No. 

During the time you were aboard ship did they not keep watch, 
as is usual, on deck ? Non mi ricordo. 

Weie you the.only person on deck in that part of the ship where 
her Majesty tested during the night ? 1 did not sleep on deck. 

When you saw a tent put up for her Majesty to sleep in, were yon; 
the only person then on deck ? Non mi recordo. 

Were there no sailors on board of this ship ? There were* 

Did they never come on deck ? Non mi recoido. 

Did they always remain below in the bold with yon? Non mi 
recordo. t believe they did at night. 

Do yon mean to represent that the ship was left to go alone, dur- 
ing the whole of the night, without sailors on deck ? *l rannot tell 
whether the sailors were in the bold or upon the deck, when the 
vessel was sailing in the night. 

Did you see the sailors during the day on deck ? In the day* 
time 1 believe they were on deck. 

About how many sailors were on board this ship ? 1 do not 
know. 

Were there two or four ? I don't know. 

Will yon swear there were not 22 ? I caniwt swear. 

About what size was this ship ? I cannot give an account at pre* 
sent, because 1. have no knowledge of shipping, 

So that, whether there were two sailors or twenty-two on board, 
you don't take on vou to swear ? No. 

Waa there a Captain on board ? Yes, the owner of the ship. 

Was there any other officer in the ship ? Non mi licordo. 

Who slept in the place where yon used to sleep ? Other persona 
slept there, but 1 don't remember who. 

Where did Unlivery servants of fear Majesty sleep i Non mi 
ricordo. 
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Did they sleep on deck ? Non mi ricordo. 

Were Dot you a livery-servant ? Yes 

Where did Bergami sleep? Nou mi record* 

How many masts bad the Teasel? Three. 

Will you swear that it was uol a ship of £00 tew burden ? (Cries 
of "no!" from their lordships* intimated in objection to this ques- 
tion.) The witness, however, answered ; Non mi ricordo. 

When her Royal Highness was below, was there not a room before 
«you entered ber dining-room ? Non mi record©. 

Where did her Royal Highness sleep oa the voyage out from 
Jtugusta to Tunis ? No answer. 

When her Royal H.gbness was on her voyage from Sicily to Tunis, 
where did she sleep ? So answer. 

When going oui in the vessel, by see, from Sicily to Tunis, where 
did ber Royal High oes sleep ? Qoesto non mi ricordo. 

When proceeding to Greece, where did ber Royal Highness sleep 
on Iter voyage ? Non mi record o. 

When going from Catania to Palestine, to the Holy Land, on board 
the ship, where did her Royal Highness sleep then? Non mi 
ricordo. 

Wheis did Bergami sleep on those three voyages, of which yon 
have just spoken ? That 1 don't know. 

Where did yen sleep yourself ? Below. 

Po you mean in the hold ? Yes. 

Were you ever at all in the dining-room of the vessel ? Not 
when the Pt in< ess was there. 

Were you ever in the room in which the Princess used to dine, 
not when she was dining there ? Yes. 

How many doors were there in that room ? Non mi ricordo. 

Do you not know that two rooms entered into that dining-room ? 
Hon mi ricordo. 

Waa the bath, when taken, always taken in the dining-room 
itself? Not in the dining-room, but in that next to it. 

What does the witness mean by the room next the dining-room, 
when he has said that he knew of no other ? 1 mean another small 
to >m near it. 

Does he mean, when yon enter from the forepart of the vessel, 
through which persons get into the dining-room, that theie was 
another small room branching off from it ? After you entered 
the dining-iooui, there was a small room inside, erected for 
the bath. 

[At this time, half-past two o'clock, her Majesty retired from the 
house to her private apartment : the peers stood up as she left the 
howc] 

The examination was then continued. 

How often did you hear that her Royal Highness took the 
bath during this voyage? 1 can swear to two times; "she 
might have taken it tour: I can only remember twice. 

Was it Berganii's office to prepare the bath for her Royal 
Highness ? That 1 don't know : but I believe not. 

Whose office was it in ker Royal Highnesses household? 
That 1 don't know* 
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Was it the witness's office? I was ordered to carry the 
water into the balh. 

Did yon carry the water into the bath, or only to the door of 
the dining-room ? I was ordered to make the bath, and 1 filled 
the bath with water, as far as one- half ; then 1 called Bergarai, 
"and he went down and put his hand into the bath to try its tem- 
perature. He then told me to get ready some more water, to 
give it to him, in case it should be wanted. 
. When you brought the water to fill the bath half-full, and 
called Bcrgami to see whether it was the right temperature, 
was there any other person in the room but Bergami and your- 
self? There was no other person. 

Did you not then retire, and leave Bergami to see whether 
the bath was rightly prepared or heated? After { called Bcr- 
gami, and Bergami thrust his hand into the bath, I was ordered 
to go and get ready some more water, that I might give it to 
him, in case he wanted it. 

Was there not another room opening into the dining-room, 
besides the room in which the bath was? Was there not a Be* 
cond room that opened into it ? Non mi ricordo. 
. Will you swear there were not two' rooms ; one belonging 
to the Princess, and one to the Countess of Oldi ? I cannot 
remember whether there was another room or not* 

But will you swear that Cameron did not sleep in such a 
room ? Maurice Cameron? I never saw him there. 

Did you ever see Maurice Cameron on the voyage at all? 
He was on board. 

Was be on board, and with her Royal H tghness, during the 
whole of this long voyage? He was; but 1 do not remember 
where he sfept. 

But you don't swear that he did not sleep in the dining- 
room? He did. not. 

Was he not with her Royal Highness during the whole of 
the land-journey, as well as the sea-voyage? He was. 

Was he not a courier and page ? 1 remember he was a 
courier, but 1 do not know whether he was a page or not* 

He was no relation of Bergami, was he ? That I don't 
know ; I cannot know. 

You have called Carlino a relation of Bergami, because he 
was said to be so; was Cameron ever said to be a relation in 
the same way? That I never heard. 

What maids (female attendants) had her Royal Highness 
with her on this long voyage ? what number ? There was 
Mademoiselle Dumont, the Countess of Oldi, a brunette, and . 
another. 

Where did you last see Dumont? At Pesaro, when I left 
the service of her Royal Highness. 

Have yon never seen her since that time i Never. 
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Do you know where she now is? I do nqj know. 

Docs the witness know whether she is dead or alive? I can- 
not btiow (hat. 

Have you never heard of her since you left Pesaro ? Never, 

Have you ever heard her talked about since (hat time. No. 

Have you never heard her name mentioned since? I* never 
have heard it mentioned. 

Haycryou never hesird (he name of Sacchini mentioned since 
that time? I have heard the name mentioned. 

Have you seen him since you were at Milan? Not since. 
It is possible I may have spoken (o him, but 1 do not recol- 
lect it. 

Who were by at (hi* times when you saw Bergami at break- 
fast with the Princess? Who saw them at breakfast besides 
Jcronimus ami yourself? 

The Solicitor-General objected that it was not yet in proof 
that leronimus had seen them. ' 

You saw them at breakfast? Yes. 

loronimus was present at that time? Non mi ricordo. 

Was the Counters Oldi present? • Non mi ricordo. 

Was not leronimus present at any of the times when you saw 
the Princess and Bergami at breakfast together ? 1 do not re- 
collect whether he \*as present. 

Who was by when you saw Bergami salute her Royal fligh- 
tless on going (o do some business for himself in Sicily ? I 
saw nobody but myself, the Princess, and Bergami. 

Who was present besides yourself when Bergami saluted the 
Princess on landing, on account of the quarantine in Italy? 
I saw nobody but myself, the Princess, and Bergami. 

Was it not upon the dock of the vessel, after dinner, that 
this happened ? It was before they went upon deck* 

"Was it not after dinner? After dinner. 

And where had ihvy dined ? Non mi ricordo. 

Was it not in the room in which (hey- had dined that this 
took place? It was in the dining-room: the Princess was 
there, and Bergami came to take leave on departing. 

Were you not in the room at the time ? I was. 

When her Koyal Highness slept in the tent on deck, did she 
not burn a light at night ? No. 

Have you ever been at Villa d'Este since you quitted the 
service of the Princess ? Yes, after being at Pesaro 1 went to 
Villa d'Este. 

Did you go there straight ? Straight forward. 

How long did you stay there ? Non mi. ricordo. 

Was it days or weeks? Days ; but how many, precisely, 
non mi ricordo. 

Have you ever been there since that time ? 1 was there a 
second time. 
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How l«ng after the first iiroc ? Non mi ricordo 

Was it months or weeks ? 1 cannot say, but I do not think 
more than a month. , , », 

Did'you ever apply to be taken back into the service of bcr 
Royal H ighnesa after you left it ? Non mi ricordo. 

Did you erer apply to Count Vaasah to be taken back? 

N Did rai you°^r apply to Baron Bergami to be taken back , 

If 1 well recollect, never. _ . . . . 

Did you ever make application to Luigi Bergami for that 

nuroose? Non mi ricordo. ... . <u„ 

Did you ever apply to Mr. Schiavini to make interest for 

your being taken back ? Once I did. 

When was that once? At the hotel of Italy. 
How long after you left Pesaro ? Non mi noordo. 
A week after? More than a month. _.,■—- 

Will you swear it was not more than half a year ? I can- 
not recollect how many months it was. 

Did you ever write a letter to be taken back «^ * "" 
tolomo Bergami or to Schiavini? Never, because it u my 
misfortune to know very little of writing. 

Did you ever get any body else to write a letter for you tor 
that Diiroose ? Never, as far as I can recollect. 

wCn^ou made application to be taker, back at the hotel 
of Italy, nere you refused ? Non mi ricordo. 
Were you in fact taken back ? No. 
Have you ever been taken back in point of fnct ? Alter l 

tte i„ W Siourn:rb^i;d which the Prince* made, did not 
In the jo irneys oy Vic1orine 1rave | in the same car- 

Madam Oldi and 11 e M » . ric<mlo . 

^aTBil^ wXmfimTin «fi same Carriage with her Y 

Q wlri^Tdte Princes, occupy at Carlsrube? 1 *» 

■*w3E' an fa,, or a private bouse ? I believe an inn 

Was it not an apartment in an inn which .1* Cngte* MJ^ 
st« had given up to accommodate ber Royal H ighncss i i>on 

mi W«eWm. Austin, Madame Oldi and V£6nnc, with her 
Royal Highnesson that journey? Non mi ™»«™' M 

Will you take upon you to swear that they were noi 
' there with her ? Tiny were oi» the journey. »»..„„,. 

Were they not ou the journey the whole time ? 1 hey were. 
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Did they not go if tow er her Royal Highness went on that 
occasion ? Yes. 

Was it not a journey which her Royal Highnese undertook, 
to pay a visit to her relation, the Grand Diike of Baden ? I 
recollect that she set out on a journey to Baden. 

Did not the Elector wait upon her „ at Carlsrohe, and did 
the not go to Court there ? I do not recollect precisely 

Do you mean to say that you do not recollect whether the 
Princess, while at Baden, did go to Court at all ? Her Royal 
Highness went to Court. 

Did the Grand Duke wait upon her Royal Highness at her- 
hotel ? That I cannot know. 

Was the English Minister seen with her Royal Highness at 
that place ? I do not know. 

Do you happen to know the name of the English Minister 
then at that place ? Non mi ricordo. 

You have described a change having been made in the 
Villa d'Estc during the long voyage. Was not a new 1 wing 
built to U ? Non mi ricordo. 

Do you mean to represent to this court that you do not re^ 
collect whether a new wing was added during the time you 
and your mistress were absent ? Non mi ricordo. 

Was not a new door made ? Non mi ricordo. 

When the sports were performed by Mahomet was not Dr. 
Holland present with the Princess ? No, I did not see him. . 

Will you swear that Dr. Holland was not present; and I 
do not care winch way you answer? No, I did not see him. 

Could he have been there without your seeing him? 1 did 
not see him. « : 

The Solicitor-General. — Mr. Brougham forgets that, ao 
cording tp the evidence, Dr. Holland quitted at Venice, and 
this man came from Jaffa. 

Will you swear that Lieutenant Hannam was not present 
when Mahomet played off these tricks? 1 did not see him; 
if 1 had seen him, I would have said it. 

a Who else was there besides yourself, the performer, and 
his Royal Highness ? I saw only Beigami, the Princess, and 
Mahomet, on that occasion. 

Whom did they send for Mahomet ? Did they send you ? 
Non mi ricordo. I 

Were you so placed that her Royal Highness saw you at | 

the time, as well as Mahomet ? I was in such a position, that 
when Mahomet played bis tricks the Princess did not see me, 
but Mahomet and Bergami did. 

Was it in a room ? No, in a court. 

Did any windows look into the court? All the windows of 
the apartment. 

Where were you placed ? I stood near the door thai led 
to the lake. 
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Were 70a in the court where Mabomet was? Ai the door 
leading to the lake. 

Where was the Princess ? At the window of her bedroom 
or cabinet ; but precisely 1 do not recollect* 

Where was Mahomet ? He was coming out of die door of 
the stable alone. • s 

Did Mahomet stand in the court to perform these tricks ? 
Near the window of her Royal Highness. 
. Was bis back turned to yon } I was at his side. Maho- 
met was looking at her Royal Highness. 

Then you were on the same side as the Princess, looking 
out at the window ? [The witness described, by the position 
of the house, that Mahomet was on one side, the Princess oat 
the other, and he at a door towards the back, in the middle.] 
. From the position in which you stood on the opposite side 
of the court you could see her Jioyal Highness ? I was at the 
door at the back, and saw the Princess at the window. 

Yet you swear that she could not see you there ? She could 
see roe, but 1 do not know whether she had seen me. 
• Who ordered this Mahomet to come and perform these 
tricks } I do not know. 

Then, for any thing you know, there might be some per- 
sons in the same room as her Royal Highness, standing a little 
wav behind her? / could not see if there were any body 
within. I saw her Royal Highness put her head out of the 
Window to see the man play those tricks. 

Did you never see this Arabian play the same tricks on any 
utlier occasion ? Yes, at Barona. 

Was her Royal Highness present then? Yes, with Ber- 
garni. 

And any body else ? The people of the family. 

Men as well as women ? Footmen, coachmen, kitchen 
people, and scullions, who were there to took at him. 

When you left her Royal Highness's service, vou say that 
you first went into the service of the Majrquls of Onischaki } 
Yes. 

Were you in her Royal Highness's family again when that 
aflmir of the Baron Ompteda took place? 

The Solicitor-General objected to the terms of the question* 

Did you ever see a certain Baron Ompteda ? I do not re- 
member his name. 

Did you ever, the ytear before you went the long voyage, 
see a German Baron dining with her Royal Highness at Villa 
d'£stc ? In the Casa Vfllani I saw him, he was a Prussian. 

Tell us what his name sounded like as well as you can re- 
collect The name I cannot tell precisely, because it was ah 
extraordinary name; but he was. called Baron of something. 

Whatever his name might be, was be very frequently at hat 

3 v 
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|toy*d Higbnjss's? I rbnUember *all y so thai I can swfear 
that be was twice at the Casa Villani. 

What makes yod recollect: his coming there? I do not 
know. 

Did any affair happen in the Princess's family which made 
a noise connected with this Baron ? Non mi ricordo* 

Daring the time you were in the service of her Royal Hi gh- 
at Villa Villani or at Vttlad'Este, do you recollect any black- 
smith or locksmith being examined there respecting the pick- 
ing of locks ? Non mi ricordo. 
, About making false keys ? Non mi ricordo. 

You never heard of such a thing in the family, while yon 
jrere there f I do not recollect to have heard it 

Do you remember no quarrel taking place between Lieut 
ftannam and the German Baron, while you were there ? I 
heard that they had had a quarrel together, but I do not know 
the cause. 
} About what time did you bear this ? Non mi ricordo. 

Before or after you came from the long voyage ? Non mi 
ricordo. 

About how long before you left, the Princess's service ? 
Non mi ricordo. 

Do you mean to say that you cannot tell whether it was a 
week or two years ? 1 do not remember the time. 

Do you remember what company used to come to the theatre 
at Villa d'Este, where the Princess acted twice ? 1 do not 
know. 

Did you ever see the Prefect of Cqmo Tomasi and his lady 
attend that theatre? Que* to non mi ricordo* 

Professor Mochetti, of Milan, did you ever see him there 1 
I saw him there. 

. Do you mean that you saw him at the Villa visiting, or at 
the theatre ? I have seen him come to pay visits, but never at 
the theatre. 

Did ever you see General Bognar, the Austrian comman- 
dant, with his lady, come there? I remember well that ha 
camq to visit ber Royal Highntts with a lady; bat whether 
she was bis wife or not 1 do not know. 
. Did you ever see General Pino visit the Princess ? I re- 
member seeing htm once, but it might be more. 

Used you to wait at table at dinner ? Yes. 
, Will vou take upon you to say,; that y*u do not know that 
your old master, General Pino,. dined with her Royal High* 
uqsb more than one* ? I only saw him once that I recollect. • 
. Did you know the person of the Prefect Tomasi, of Coxno ? 
Tomasi 1 know. > 

Will you say that you have not seen him and his lady dine 
more than once with the Princess ? Non mi ricordo. 

Do you mean that you never saw (hem dine there at all, or 
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.only once? I only recollect bur dining once; it might be 
«noi$ than once. 

Did not the persons who happened to be visiting in the Prin- 
cess's house take part indiscriminately in those plays which 
were acted at her private theatre? Non mi ricorao. 

Did Mr. Hannam never act ? Non mi ricordo. J 

Mr. Cavalletti? Non mi ricordo. / 

Do yon mean to represent that you never saw any other 
parts performed on that stage excepting by her Royal High' 
ness and Bergami ? I do not know : at the moment I entered 
I saw her Royal Highness and Bergami : other people 1 saw 
not, for I went away. 

What sort ,of a comedy was it they were acting when yon 
taw them ? On entering the room I saw Bergami playing the 
part of a buffoon, striking a bladder, like a fiddler. Then i 
went away, and saw nothing else. 

Did Mahomet perform his dance on that stage ) I never 
saw him. 

How long were you in the service of the Marquis Onis- 
chalti ? Nearly a yean 

Always in Italy ? No, in Germany. 

How soon after you went to him did yon go to Germany ? 
Two or three months; 1 cannot say precisely. 

How long were ypu with him at Vienna ? $i? or (even 
months, but I do not recollect precisely. 

What wagei had yoti from him ) At Milan 1 had 50 soldi 
<S5d.) per day : at Vienna, four livres of Milan. 

How many soldis are there in a livre of Milan ? Twenty, 

At Vienna was this rise of wages in consequence of your fiv* 
ing at an hotel ? Because I lived out of the house, and had to 
pay for my own dinner. 

* What salary had you from her Royal Highness? Every 
three months I received 29 ducats. 

How man v livres of Milan are there in a ducat ? The ducat 
foatajns 6$ Milan livres; but I dot not speak precisely. 

Had you these 29 dupats every three months, living all the 
time at the table of her Royal Highness ? Yes. 

Had you any perquisites besides ? Non mi ricordo. 

Was her Royal Highness kind to all her servants? Shi 
was kind and affable. 

At the Marquis Onisebalti's, where you had $0 soldi ber 
day, you had to feed yourself! I was allowed soup. [The 
interpreter explained that the word here used by the witnesk 
<dfid not mean pottage, but merely liquid.] 

Had joa saved money— a little fortune, in . the Princess's ser- 
vice ?— I pot by 700 lirres. 
. How long bad yon been accumulating it ?i— Three years. 

Did yen save anything oat ' of the 50 soldi per day' which the 
Marquis Onischalti gave you ?— By economy 1 was able to km a 
little money for my family. 
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tflmt did your family consist of I— A wife tad two daughters, v » 

How old are they ?— <)ne 9, and the other between 2 and 3 year* 
eld. 

A bent what tine did you quit the service of the Marquis Omar 
cbahi, at Venice? — About two years ago. 

Into whose family did yon then go ?— rTbe Ambassador** of 
Vienna. 

The English Ambassador ?— The English Ambassador gate mo 
something to live upon. 

What was his name ? — Lord Stewart. 

Did you go as postilion, lacquey, or courier, into his service ?-— 
Lord Stewart gave me only my living. 

Do you mean that you became attached to his embassy as a sort 
tf private secretary, or what ?— 1 was always at the embaasade. 

Were you in his house on the footing of a private friend ?— No 
not aa a friend. 

When did you first ace his Excellency the English Ambassador ? 
•— I do not remember : I saw his. Secretary. 

What was the Secretary's name ? — Mr, Durin. 

Was he an Englishman or an Italian *— 1 cannot teU. 

In what language did he talk to you ?— In French. 

Do you know a certain Colonel Brown ?— I do. 

What countryman is he ?— It is impossible forme to know. 

What language did he talk ?— French. 

Where did you first see him ?— -At Milan. 

Was it while you were in the service of the Marquis Ooischalti } 
—No. 

Wno+e service were you then in >-— At that time in the service of 
no one ; 1 had loft the service of the Marquis Onischalti. 

Do you mean to say, that you left the family of Onischalti for; 
some time at Vienna* and then went to him again J-*-No ; 1 left 
Vienna, and went to Milan to Colonel Brown. 

Did you go with him, or to him > — To him. 

Whom -did you go with from Vienna to Milan 1— With my father. 

At ' what time was it that you went from Milan to Vienna wit^ 
the Marquis Onischalti r — On the 13th of August, 3 years ago. 

Do you mean in 1817 ? — Yes. 

At what time did you leave the service of the Princess ? — fn 1617 

In what month of the year ?— -Non mi ricordo. 

Was is in summer or in winter > — In summer ; after summer. 

How long after you left her service, did you go with, the Onischalti 
family to Vienna >— About 5 or 6 months after. 

Did you return from Milan to Vienna ? — 1 came to Col. Brown> 

But who accompanied you i — My father- 
Was your father in the service of the Marquis Onischalti, at Vi- 
enna ?— He was not. 

Then how came he to come to Vienna?— He came to Vienna to 
take me. 

Who sent him for you ?— I cannot tell. 

What ia you* father ?— Jean Baptiste Majochi. 

What is his business ?— -A carter or carrier of merchandise, with) 
borses. 
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Pom be carry from Milan to Vienna r is that the course be take* 
i With hit merchandize ? — No. 

How did this carrier happen to set out to pay yon a visit af 
Vienna ?— He came to Vienna to tell me to come to Milan* 

Did he come with his carrier's cart r— No. » 

At the time your father came to Vienna, were yon in the seme* 
f>f the Ambassador ?~No. 

Were yon living at the Ambassador's house ? — No. 

Was it during the time you was supported by the Ambassador f 
No. 

In whose service were yon r — The Marquis Ooischalti's* 

When your father took yon to Milan, did you then see Colonel 
Brown or Colonel Durin ?— I saw Colonel Durin at Vienna, and 
Colonel Brown afterwards at Milan. 

You had seen Colonel Dnrin at. Vienna, while you were with the 
Marquis Onischalti ? — No, after my father had come to fetch me. 

What induced yon to leave the service of the Marquis Onischalti, 
whom you liked so well, and go hack with this respectable old 
garter |o Milan ? — My father told me to go to Milan with him. 

Did yon go to Milan merely out of respect to the order of your 
father ? — No, he told pie that Cplonel Brown, at Milan, wanted to 
speak to me. 

Did you not humbly represent that your bread depended upon 
your place in the family of Onischalti } — Yes. 

But still he told you to go and speak to Colonel Brown, and 
therefore you wenf to speak to him r — Yes. 

Whenever anybody tells you to go to Colonel Browne, because ha 
wanted* to speak to you, dp you go directly with them r— (Cries of 
" order" prevented the witness from answering this question. 

Mr. Brougham.—l submit that it is a perfect legal question, such 
as is put in every court of justice, and suc)i as has led before now 
to the discovery of cpnspirat ies against the lives of individuals. 
Noble lords and judges are now present whom 1 have seen save the 
lives of their fellow-subjects by such questions, and so put, and 
who could not have done it, if (hey bad been disturbed by cries of 
•« order." 

You went tp Cqlqnel Brown directly r— When my father told me 
so, 1 went to Colonel Brown directly. 

And if your father were to ask you to go and speak to Colonel 
Black , would you . go also ? 

The Solicitor General.— I submit that that is not a proper ques- 
tion : what the witness would do under particular circumstances, 
cannot be asked him. Hypothetical questions are not regular. 

Did you ever go before by your father's desire to speak to Colonel 
Brown or to any one else I Never : before my father spoke to me, 
1 never went to any place. / 

Had you ever seen Colonel Brown before you went to speak to him 
at Milan ? Never. 

How did you support yourself on the journey from Vienna to 
Milan, when you went to speak to Colonel Brown ? My father 
paid my journey* 

Has he made a private fortune by the lucrative trade of + role* 
or carrier ? He has not. 
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• lbs yewr father any money at all but what ha makes from day to 

day by bis trade } No. * ' 

Did yon Jive pretty comfortably on the road from Vienna to Milan 
to speak with Colonel Brown ? We wanted nothing. 

You did not go : in your father's cart, I suppose ; in what sort of 
carriage did you go ? In a species of calash. 

When you gut to Milan, did your father introduce you to thhi 
Colonel to whom you had eome to speak ? Yes. 
: Did you complain to Colonel Brown of the loss jtoo sustained is 
giving up a good place or a good master? Qoesto non mi ricordo. 
Had you made any bargain with ther Marquis Onischalti to take 
yon back after you came to speak to Colonel Brown ? Non mi 
ricordo. 

Have you any doubt* upon your oath, that you had made no such 
bargain with the Marquis Ouischalti ? Non, mi ricordo. 

Have you ever been in his seivice again aince the conversation 
srith Coloriel Brown r Yes. 

When did you go back to the Onischalti family ? I was not in 
his service again ; but he was going to Hnjfgary, and he called to 
know if 1 would go with him. ' 

Did you go with him as a partie de rhasse, or did you go with 
him for pleasure ? I was asked by the Marquis if 1 would go with 
kirn into Hungary as bis cook for three months. 

Did you go with him, and receive wages as a cook for 3 months ) 
Be made me a present : 1 bad no wages. 

How long did you remain in Hungary ? Three months, or three 
months and a half. 

Was Onischalti a friend to the English Ambassador a Vienna ? 
1 do not know. 

Did you ever see him at his house r 1 do not know. 
How long is it since you came back from that trip to Hungary 
with the Marquis Onischalti ? Last year, of the month of August 
or September. 

Having no wages, how did you support yourself from the time 

yon left Vienna to the time you came back and went to Hungary 

with Onischalti r The ambassador gall me something to live on* 

Did the Ambassador give you any thing when you went to Milan ! 

Non mi ricordo. 

Who paid the expenses > My felher. 
Did you go post, or how ? Post. 
Both going and coming back ? No. 

How did yon return from Milan to Vienna ? By a public eon* 
veyance. 

Who paid ? I and toy father. 
Who gave you the money to pay ? Colonel Brown. 
Did your father go back with you I Yes. 
Is your father in this country > He is. 
And your wife ? Yes. 
And your small family of children ? -No. 
In what square or street do you lira in London ? I cannot tell 
the name. 

How did yon come down here»to^day I Did you walk or come if 
n carriage? On foot. 
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About how far was it ? Your shoe* are quite clean : how many 
ttreeta did you pass through K I cannot tell the distance. 

How man j minutes did it take you to walk from your residence, 
yew house, or hotel, to this place r Ten minutes. 

Who came with you ? I do not know : it was a gentleman who 
came to call me. 

Do your father and wife live in the same hotel with you ? Yes* 

And is nobody else living in the same hotel ? Yes. 

About how many others ? 1 do not know. 

Will you swear there are not 70 r Questo non mi ricordo. 

Are they all Italians r 1 do not, know : 1 never asked. 

Are there any other Italians there besides yourself, your venerable 
f>arent, and your amiable wife ? 

, [The house showing some symptoms of disapprobation at this 
question, Mr. Brougham repeated it, leaving out the epithets.] 

Answer. I believe so. 

Nave you any doubt of th^ere being any otfier Italians beside* 
yourself there ? There are other Italians. 

Are there many waiters in this inn ? I do not know the number* 

Do you know the sign or name of the hotel ? 1 do not know. • 

The Solicitor-General complained that Mr. Brougham had 
assumed that the witness lived at an inn, and founded his question 
on that assumption. 

Is it an inn in which you. lodge r I do not know whether it is aa 
inri. , * 4 

Is tjiere a sign above the door ? I never made the observation. 

Have you had any bill brought to you to pay ? No (wiun 
emphasis). 

Have you ever paid any bill r No ; but I have to pay. 

Are you to pay, yourself, for your entertainment at this run ? 1 
not yet been asked, and I do not know whether 1 have to pay. 

But are you to pay for your own keep r 1 do not know. 

Were you ever in such -a place before, where you did not know 
whether you were to pay for your own keep or not ? 

The house adjourned at a quarter before 5 o'clock. 


Sixth Day, Wednesday, August 23, 1820. 
The bouse being called over, Counsel were introduced. . 

Cross-examination of Theodore Majochi continued 

Do you recollect a German Baron visiting the Queen at Naples ? 
Non mi ricordo. 

Do you recollect a German Baron visiting her at Genoa while 
she was on her way from Naples to Milan ? Non mi ricordo. 

Did any German Baron visit the Princess at Villa Villani, at any 
time during her residence there ? 1 recollect a Baron came, but I 
thought he was a Russian. 

Do you recollect whether he wa*the same person spoktn of yes- 
terday ? No. * * 
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Wee his name (fotteda or Ompteda, or something like that .» 
Questo non mi ricordo. I 

Was it Rampdor ? Non mi ricordo. . . 

Do you recollect this Baron, by whatever name he might be called, 
sleeping more than once at Villa Villani ? Once I remember, not 
more* 

Had be not a servant who nsed to live with the other servants of 
the house ? I recollect that he had a servant, bat whether he lived - 
with the other servants or not, I do not remember. 

Was there not a room called the baron's, giving it his extravagant 
name, whatever that was ? Questo non mi ricordo. 

Do yon recollect a thunder-storm occuring on the lake at Come* 
by which the company were all wet ? Questo non mi ricordo. 

Yon have said that in a house at Naples all the rest of the family 
except Bergami slept in another part of the bouse than that id 
which the Princess slept ? Non mi ricordo whether the other part 
Of the family lived apart. 

Do you now mean to say that the rest of the family, Bergami ex* 
cepted, did not sleep in a separate part of the house from the Prin- 
cess ? I remember the position of the beds of her Royal Highness 
and Bergami, but not of the* rest of the family * 

Then do yon not recollect, and wiil not now swear, that the rest of 
the family did sleep apart from the Princess ? Questo non mi ri~ 
cor do. I remember well where Bergami and hefjtoyal Highness 
slept, but as to the rest of the family I do not remember. 

In the answer you gave the day before yesterday to the question 
whether the bedrooms of the other people of the Princess's suite 
were net distant from those of the Princess aud Bergami, did you 
or not say that they were separate, and at a distance ? The witness 
hesitated, and the question being: repeated to him several times, he 
said he remembered only the position of the beds of her Royal 
Highness and Bergami. 

' Was not this question put you the day before yesterday— Did 
the other part of the Princess's family sleep in the same part of the 
house at Naples that she and Bergami slept in, or at a distance ? 
It is true that question was put. 

Did you not answer that question by saying they were separated ? 
I said they were separated, but I meant that they were so situated 
aa not to communicate together. 

Did you mean thereby that there was no way for a person to pass 
from the room of her Royal Highness to the rooms of the rest of 
her suite, without going through Bergami's ? 

Mr; Brougham. Do you mean to repeat that there was no way 
of going from the Princess's room to the rooms of the rest of the 
suite, except through Bergami's ? What I remember is, that there 
was a way to Bergami's room : I have seen no other passage. 

Do you mean to say that there was not any other, way of going 
from her Royal Highness's apartment to the rooms of the rest of 
the family ? I have seen no other passage. 

> No other passage than what ? 1 have not seen any other passagw 
except that which went to Bergami's room. 

Do you know where the rest of the family slept? Non m 
ricordoi 
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. .Will yoo swear that the rooms of lerouimne, W«. Austin, tod 
Dr. Holland, were not close to that of her Royal Highness ? Quests 
*#a mi rieordo. 

When you went from Vienna to Milan with your father, where did 
joo lodge at Milan ? At home; at my own boose* 

How did you support yourself ? Oa my own money* , 

How long did yonr money last ? Non mi rieordo. 
Did any body give yoo money ? Questo non mi rieordo. 
Did any body give yon money at Milan ? When I left Vienna I 
received money ; at Milan none : for I must speak clear. 

Did any body give yon money at Milan ? Rieordo di no, was 
.the witness's answer. 

- Mr. Brougham Paid, that, in fairness to the witness, this answet 
must not be token in the sense of his non mi rieordo; it meant* 
HteraUy.l recollect not : by which he meant to say that nobody had 
given him money at Milan. r 

How long did you remain at Milan ? I do not recollect precisely, 
between IS and 20 days. 

When you returned to Vienna, did yon not pay the Vetturrino 
vourself l Yes, I did pay him myself. 

Who gave you the money at Vienna ? Colonel Brown. 

Who gave you money at Vienna to go to Milan ) My father paid 
for my journey. Auy thing 1 do not recollect but that my father 
.paid for me. 

Who. gave yoo money before you set out for Milan ? The Solj- 
eitor -General objected to this question. His learned friend assumed 
thai some person had given the witness money. 

Mr. Brousrhaui observed, that it appeared from his former exami* 
.nation, he had received money, and referred to the notes. 

Mr. Curney read the questions and answers, iq which it was ad- 
mitted by the Witness that he had received money at Vienna. - 

Who gave you the money at Vienna when von left that city for 
Bf ilan > For the journey my father paid. Nobody gave me money. 
My father paid, and 1 remember no one gave me money. 

At Milan did nobody give you money > Nobody gave me money 
when 1 arrived at Milan. 

While voo remained at Milan did nobody giye you money I 
Rieordo di no,— mi rieordo che non 9 —non mo J—piu no que si /non 
mi rieordo, 1 remember that there did BQt.<*-{ don/t HilQw.Tr-Ra* 
^ther no than yes,-*el don't remember. , , 

Mr. Brougham. My lords, 1 have done with the witness, I 
have no further questions to ask of him. In a common case, I 
should certainly be satisfied with this examination. In this case, 1 
have certainly no reason to ask him a single question further. 

The Solicitor General then commenced the reexamination of the) 
witness. 

Will you ask the witness, whether his father conducted him from 
Germany to Milan, Tor the purpose of being examined touching Upe 
affairs of the Queen ? 

Mr. Brougham, — I object to that mode of potting the question* 
Why not ask him what brought him to Milan* 

3 o 
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; The Soliotof General.— Did your father tell you, nu the 'way 
v 6fdnv Germany to Milan, the onject of your journey > — Yes. 

Had .you any other business at Milan bat that which he men* 
tinned to yon r — None^ 

After being 1 at Milan from Germany, where did you go?— Tt> 
Vienna. 

. Did yon receive any money before yon undertook your first jour- 
,neo to Mtlap ?— f did, before 1 set out. ' ' 

For what purpose did you'rec'eiye that money ?— To travel. • 

Did you* receive any other money before that, for your journey* 
—Nonmi ricordo. 

What do you mean now, when jou say turn, mi ricordo f — I don't 

remember. {This question was put by desire of several noble lords.] 

;— When I say now mi rieordo y now, I paean I have it not in my 

head to have received such money, for if I bad, 1 coaly) say, " Yes ;" 

bat .1 do not recollect it now.. 

The Solicitor General. — The witness has told me. that he wan 
at Vienna, after being at Milan. Who sent him there I— Colonel 
Brown. 

Who sent yon tp London * — I cannot say, for a person came tt> 
tell me 1 was to come here ;* and I came. 

Did that person come with you ? — That person brought me t# 
London. ' 

After you arrived here, were you sent any where else ?— Yet, over 
to Holland. 

1 Did that same person accompany you to Holland ? — Yes, I went 
over with him*. , 

Did you remain in Holland with the other witnesses ? — I did. 
£At this time, half-past 11 o'clock, her Majesty, attended by Lady 
'inn Hamilton, entered the house, and took her usual seat iu 
front of the bar. ' The peers rose from their seats as her Majesty 
approached hers, and the Queen made her obeisance in return for 
this mark of respect Her Majesty hoked remarkably well, and 
surveyed the witness with, attention.] 

' 'The Solicitor General.->-Did you return with the same persona 
with whom you went out to Holland £— No. 
' How then ?— Some of those I went out with remained in Holland* 
They did not all come back with me. 
- Did yoW come in a vessel up to London ? — Yes. 

Did you land with the same person who carried you out, in tbu. 
■ *eitfhbotrrhood of this place ? —Yes. 

Did you remain in that same place until you were brought we/a 
'• you now stand ?— Yes. 

Do the other witnesses remain in that place, and dine together I 
—Yea. 

On board the poWre, when the tent was raised, were the fe» 
ftiales Brunei and Dumont on board ?— Non mi record*. (I don't 
remember.) 

Do you know the females I allude to*— Yes*, 

Po you know Dumont } Yes. 

Wat she in that voyage ? — Yes. 

Did you see her from time to time! Yet. 

*£ ¥ U» sleeping-plat* of the women below \ju •><* * 


* ». ferottghant dbfceiad to this smestion, and said it jrojnld b* 
Inure regular to ask rthere thesfeeping*ptace of the females was* 

The Solicitor General.— Was Mademoiselle Brunei there with 
you daring the whofc of the voyage ? Yes. 
- You- have told w of a corridor at the Villa d'Este, after, your 
retain from the Grecian voyage* neat the Princess's apartment ; wan 
4he door at the end of the apartment } Yes. 

• When the door was shut* was there any other way of going to thn 
Priucesa's apartment I , 

t The witness not appearing at first to comprehend the question, il 
was repeated to him in this form : 

•When that door was shut, did it prevent any body going from 
the bed room of Bergami to that of her Roval Highness ? When 
that door was shut, as far as 1 can recollect, there was another 
passage from' Bergami'a room to that of her Royal Highness*. 

With respect to the bed room occupied by Bergami at Naples, ha 
has told us there was a cabinet in which he slept himaejf. Was) 
there any door •opening between Bergami'a and the Queen's nparfo 
ments, except that in the cabinet >— There was another 4oor com- 
aaonioating. with the cabinet. 

- The witness then further explained. That as your enter tha. 
roam of Bergami, you I urn round on your left first, and then cross 
the room in which her Royal Highness dined ; on tbe left of that, 
Jherewas a door to Bergami's apartment. 

Waa it near the dining-room in which the Princess and her suite 
dined ? Yes, theie was a small door there. 

How long did you remain in the service of the Princess ? Threw 
years. 

*' Were* you dismissed her Royal Highnesses set vice, or did yon 
go away of your own accord I I first asked for my dismission at 
'Heme; then 1 applied to Bergami twice for it at Pesaro. Bergami 
did not grant it to me nnlil tbe second time. 

. . When *y on left the Princess's service* did you receive soy form 
-of discharge, or certificate of good condupt from her Royal High* 
fej*S*>r Y*au 1 have it; not in her RoyaliHighness's hand writing, 
)}0t with her seal. Schiavini wrote the paper. 

Hat/e,you it about you } Yts ; here it is. 

The witness put bis hand in his pocket, took out some papers 1 , 
and opened one, which was of the size of an ordinary sheet of 
paper ; a small red seal was attached to it. He then re prated, 
" here it is," holding it up at arms* length, and moving it tound e» 
a* to exhibit if to the whole house. ' 

The Solicitor General was in the act of handing the paper to the) 
Interpreter, whom he desired to translate it, when 

The Marquis, of Buckingham rose and said*, that it .would he 
suite impossible nor their lordships to -understand the nature of the 
awidence already given, with accuracy, unless they were furnished 
-Jry the counsel at both sides, with some plan or plans of the apart* 
{ ments to which the evidence referred, 

Tbe Lord Chancellor. The better way would be for the counsel 

an each sitfe to. agree upon one plan for the information of your 

,]erd$hips. And if they do Concur in delivering in snch a plan, 

let it have no denomination of rooms r bat let, the apartment* he 
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fenderthfe qnestion to ibe witness. I lure no further qwestienft 
to pot to him. 

EsttminaOm hy the Lord$. 

\ The Lord Chancellor. Has an j noble lord any questions 
to ask of the witness at the bar? 

. A noble lord then said, Yon have stated, that opon the voy- 
age from Jaffa to Terracina there were tenia erected upon the 
4eck of the polacre; -what soft of weather was it ? No* mi 
rkordo. (A laugh.) • 

• Lord Eileaborough. How was her Royal Highness dressed 
when she passed through the cabinetto into Bcrgami's room 
it Naples ?. Nan mi rkordo. 

Earl Grey. Did you see her distinctly on that occason f 

Does not the witness know bow she was dressed t JNon mi 
ficordo. 

WaswHnewhiraeeifinbed* Yes. 

1 understood witness to say that be r Royal Highness went 
through the cabinetto where he was ? Yes. 

Did he pretend to be asleep ? As I sleep now. (A huigh.> 
; My question distinctly was, Did be pretend to be* asleep 1 
Yes, I did plretend to be so ; I shut my eyes. 

Could you see in that situation ? Mo one <am see if he shots 
bis eyes* 

pid yon shot them just enough to make her Royal Highness 
think you were asleep, but not enough to prevent your seeing F 
Yes - r i did so. 

You stated that you left General Pino's sendee during the 
blockade of Manffaa ? Not after the bloekade, btfTbefcre the 
dosiac or shutting mp of the gates of Mantua. 

Did you leave General Pino's service voluntarily* Of went 
yon dismissed I I remember to have asked my dismission 
from the Adjutant Lunardi ; and he told me that be would 
hot grant my discharge until General Pino should have re- 
turned from Aiikm. 

What did the witness do during this interval, until General 
Pino had relumed I I continued to remain In service. 

Did you lemein there until the return of General Pino* 
Yes. 

• Upon his rttum did General Pino give you yon? dismissal ? 
The Adjutant came and told me, yon arc now at liberty. 

Did you get a certificate of service from General Pinof 
No ; because I really did not wish for it. 
- When did yon go. immediately from the service of General 
Pino? To Milan, to my family* 

HowloogdUd yon stay at Milan i I do not remember what 
Apt* 
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Sid you mmim out of *rvice when yMwat MHairf 
Oat of service. 

How were you employed during tkat lime 2 1 got some 
money by buying and selling hones* 

When did you leave Milan ? Nan mi ricordo. 

Where did you go to from Milan ? To Vienna, daring the 
time of the Congress. 

How did you go \a Vienna ? ' I had a horse : I bought my 
•own; and J, *ith two of ray companions, put some money 
together, and we botight a « carretta," (a species of small 
eart*) in which we all travelled together. 

What was your objeet in going t a V ienna ? To see where I 
eould find some place to get some bread ; some subsistence* 

[Hers Lord brskine rose to make some observations, but 
they were wholly inaudable, from t|>e low tone of voioe in 
which his lordship spoke, below the bar. The Lord-Chan- 
cellor desired the short-hand writer to refer to bis notes, from 
which he read an extract relative to the voyage from Jaffa to 
Terrftcina.] 

A Peer from the gallery, on the ministerial side, observed, 
that the three voyages to which the noble lord (Erskine) had 
alluded did not include that from Jaffa to Terracina ; but 
were these, as he understood them— the voyage from Augusta 
to Tunis; that from Tunis to Constantinople; and that from 
Constantinople to Palestine. 

Examined by Lord Darnley.— You have stated that Bergd- 
roi was in the habit of dining with her Royal Highness at G*- 
noa. Did he, ever after, while you continued to reside there, 
continue to dine with her ? Always, as tar as I reeoHect. 

You have also stated, that Lady Charlotte Campbel joined 
tier Royal Highness at Genoa, and remained with her some 
time after her arrival at Milan. 1 wish to ask, if it cvfer hap- 

Cmed that Lady Charlotte Campbell ever dined at the same 
ble with Bergami ? Nim mi ricordo. 

The Marquis of Buckinghara.^The witness has stated, that 
on board the polacre, in which her Royal Highness sailed 
from Jaffa to Tevracina, there was a cabinetto, in which there 
was a bath? I did. 

Did the witness see Bttgatat and the Princess enter the c«- 
bmetto together, in whioh the bath was prepared? Yea. 

Witness has stated that he handed buckets or paih of wafet 
to the door of the bathy and Bergami came out and took onto 
.of them. Whether it was the hot or the cold water, I don^t 
know. 

Did you see the Princess, when Bergami took the paihfroih 
you ? No, because she ivas within. At the same time, 1 did 
not see her. 

. I wish to know whether there was a cabinetto within the 
dining-room, besides that which was provided for the bath ? 
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I do not remember Aether there was another cabinetto or 
no. 

Let the evidence be referred to upon the notes of the short- 
hand writer, in order to see whether witness did not say (hot 
there was another cabinetto. 

(The Lord-Chancellor directed the short-hand writer to re- 
fer to that, part of bis notes containing the evidence which Uite 
reader will find in the second number.) 

Was there another small room within the dining-room bo- 
aides that destined for the bath ? No* mi rkordo. 

When you observed the Princess and Bergami to go into 
the place destined for the bath, did yon see the Countess of 
Oldi ? I did not see her. 

Did you see any of the female attendants of the Princess ? 
I did not see any of them. 

Did you see any of the female attendants of the Princess 
above, upon the deck, when you were dismissed from below ? 
I did not see any of them. 

The Earl of Carnarvon. I wish the witness to say whether 
the tent on board the polacre was a double one or no ? I do 
not remember whether there were one or two ; but I know 
Well that in that tent her Royal Highness was. 

Did this tent cover the whole deck, or was there room to 
pass upon the side of it ? There was room for people to 
pass. 

Do you know whether any persons slept in that place r • I do not 
remember ; 1 have not seen any persons. 

Marquis of Buokingham. At what time of day was this bath 
taken which was prepared by Bergami on board the polacre, before 
or after dinner ? About noon; some time before noon. 
. Was he dressed or undressed wbeq he received the buckets of 
water from you, at the door ? He was dressed. 

Viscount Falmouth. At. Villa Villani, the witness states he 
remembers the Princess to have given a blue silk gown to Bergami. 
Iwishbim to be asked how he knows that the Princess gave 
Bergami that bine silk gown ? Because I saw it afterwards upon 
.the Back of Bergami. (A laugh.) 

That -is no answer to my question. It is, " Does the witness re- 
member a blue silk gown which he states the Princess to have gtara 
to Bergami ?" The answer is "Yes;" which implies, of coarse, 
that he doe* remember her Royal Highnesses giving it. 1 wish to 
learn bow he knows that she did give that gown to Bergami } 
Because Bergami told roe that her Royal Highness had given him 
that dress. Bergami himself told me. 

The Earl of Oxford. Witness has said that be saw Bergami and 
•the Pxincess in the cabinetto on board the polacre. When there, 
did he see ihem in that cabinetto ? When the bath was ready, he 
•went up stairs : he took her Royal Highness., 'and brought her down 
into the room, and shut the door. 
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Lord DoDCtn. When the witness is asked whether her Royal 
Highness was positively in the bath or not, he says he does not 
know : when he is asked whether any other persons were there 
besides herself and Bergami, he ssys there vera not. (Cries of 
•« No, no.") At any rale be says he did not see her there. 1 wish 
to aak him this question : he swears, then, that none of her female 
attendants were at that moment- in the ballroom with her Royal 
Highness ? This I can sweaT : that I saw none of them in the 
bath-room with her Royal Highness. 

Wag it to the door of the cabinetto, or to the door at the outside 
of the apartment, that he took the water ? Let the witness swear 
whieh«P-whether to the ontside door, or to the door of the inner 
room ? 1 was at the door when Bergami went up stairs to tell bar 
Royal Highness that the bath was ready ; when he came dovn, 
Bergami told me, " Be at the door ; for, if there be any need of 
water, yon shall giye it me.*' 

At which door ) Whether at the outer or the inner door ; At the 
door of the bath — the inner bath. 

Earl Grey. Could the witness, from the position in wbirh ha 
stood, see every body that was in the bath-room ? When it was 
open, 1 conld ; when it was shot, 1 could not. 

Will he swear that there was nobody in that room hut the 
Princess and Bergami ) I can swear, and do swear, that no other 
persons but Bergami and her Royal Highness came into that room, 
because I put myself at the door. 

That is no answer to my question, [The question and answer were 
here read again ] Does the witneas mean to aay that nobody' else 
was there, or that nobody else entered there : because there is a 
material difference between the two r Does he mean that there too* 
nobody else in the room, or that nobody else could be in the room 
without his seeing them ) 1 saw no other persons but her Royal 
Highness and Bergami. 

That is still no distinct answer. Was it possible for any other 
person to be in that room without your seeing him ? No, that 
coold not be ; for, if there had been another person there, 1 must 
have aeen that person* 

Lord Auckland. Did the witness remain in the outer room 
during the time the Princess and Bergami were in the inner one ? 
1 remained at the door all that time. 

The Lord-Chancellor. The witness yesterday stated, on being 
asked where the bath was prepared, that he prepared it in s the 
cabin of her Royal Highness. He waa then asked who assist e4 
her to the Bath, He says, that he first carried the water iuto the 
. bath to try the temperature of the water ; thai Bergami then weot 
up stairs and conducted her Royal Highness down, after which the 
door was shut ; and then Bergami and her Royal Highness remained 
alone in the cabinetto together, Now 1 wish him to be asked, 
whether he was in the cabin while Bergami went up to bring her 
Royal Highness down ? and, while he was so in the cabin, at the 
time the door was shut, any one entered the cabinetto but tjer. 
Royal Highness and Bergami ? 

[The interpreter here translated to the witneas, from the short- 
hand writer** notes* the part of bis evidence referred to, together 
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with Ins Ibrdshlffs question ; bat it seemed impessrbk to vender 
himself intelligible to the wit new. The interpreter requested to He 
allowed to divide the question into three parte ; and having bee* 
re-stated by hie lordship, he said] There waa nobody : 1 saw 
nobody. 

Earl Grosvenor. Waa there any other door by whieb persona 
could go into the room where ibis bath was pat } 1 bare not seen 
any other door. 

Was there, or was there not, any other door ? I never saw that 
there was any other door. 

Will you swear that there was no other } 1 have not aeon one : 
1 will swear that there was only one, because 1 must bars seen it if 
there was any other. 

The Lord«-Cbancellor. If there had been another door opening 
-Into the rootri where the bath was prepared, moat yoa not ha*e- 
aeen it ? I most have seen it if there bad been another door ; bat 
I have not seen another there. 

Lord Auckland. Have you aeea Bergami and the Princess quit 
the bath ? No ; hut I have seen Bergami come out of the room 
and mount the deck, and tell her women to come down and diess 
her Royal Highness. And 1 have with my own eara heard him 
say, " Marile" Dnmont, come down and dress her Royal Highness. 

Leaving her Royal Highness, by herself, in the bath ? Alone 
in the bath. 

What was your position when Bergami left the bath r 1 was 
standing there wth hot water j because I thought he might still 
have need of hot wat-r. 

Ould yoa at that time see into the bath? No; for Bergami 
vent out sideways, making as little noiae w possible, and shut the 
door. 

How long had Bergami and the Princess been in the room before 
Bergami went to call her maids ) About half an hour. 

The Marquis of Huntley.— -Was Bergami, on retiring from the 
bath, dressed in the same way as be was when he waa observed tt 
anter it ?— Yes. 

Earl C^rpy. Did the witness remain with some water at the door 
of the hath when Bergami went to call her maids to dress the 
Princes* ? 1 remained there till ho told me to go away. 

When did he tell you to go away ? When he went up to go and 
tell Madamoiselle Dnmont to come down, he told ma that now no 
more water was wanted. 

Did you go a was immediately, or wait til Madamoiselle Dnmont 
came down stairs? Bergami remained on deck. Madaraoisele 
Dumont came immediately, " subito^ down stairs j I took my pails 
away, and saw Madlle. Dnmont alone enter the bath-room. 

Do you know how long the -Princess remained in the bath-room 
after Madlle. Dumont went in to her ? 1 cannot tell, because 1 want 
away about my business. 

V? hen Madlle. Dumont came down, Bergami did not coma down 
With her ? No * 1 saw only MadMe. Dunvont. 

Lord Anson. On receiving your orders to that effect, did yon. go 
fcway to get the water, hi order to bo ready with it if Bergami should 
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call yen ! I went 00 where* because them wa* a lailer who gave fee 
she water at the door of the dining-room* 

Did Bergami receive the pails of water at the door of the dining* 
mom* or did he come ant to receive them 1 He received them at the 
door. He did not come out. 

The Earl of Darnlry. The witness has atated that a tent war 
placed upon the deck of the polacre ; 1 wiah to know the nature of 
that teat, and the manner in which it was placed; and whether ia 
was a teat or an awning ? It was a teat, which was spread upon the 
deck by means of ropes; and in the evening it was. closed as a pa* 
vilion. (Here the witness described upon the table the position of 
the tent-) It was closed all round. I think that, in the evening, 
this tent was 1st down and closed all round ; and they said front 
within, « Stop it well 5 stop it all round ; see there be no hole, a* 
opening " 

- Was it a single canvass ? Sometimes it was single, and name* 
toes other pieces of canvass were put to stop the openings. 

Bark Grosvenor. By whom was the witness recommended to the 
Service of her Royal Highness > By Be r garni. 
. Earl Grey. Does the witness know whether the Princess was te> 
the bath before Bergaini left the room to call Mademoiselle Damont I 
1 do not know whether she was iolbe bath, because I did not look 
iftto the room* . 

The Marquis of Lansdown. What was the motive of the witness* 
for seeking at Pesaro to be discharged from the service of the Prin- 
cess? Because the Princess was surrounded by had people* 
%A laugh-) 

• The Earl of Carnarvon. How was the Princess dressed when she 
went into the bathing-room with Bergami ? Aa far as this goes* 
neit mi rteero'o. 

> Was she in her ordinary dress, or in a bathing-dress ? I do not 
tecollttct precisely what dress she had on. 

. What waa thesize of the bah ? The witness described it aa 
small* 

What furniture was there in the room ? I remember there was m 
sofa, a sofa-bed or sera, where in the morning, we placed the cushions 
when we opened the bed. 

The Marquis of Lansdown wished to put one mere ejneetion to the 
witness, in explanation of the question which he had last addressed 
to him. The witness had stated that his reason for wishing to 
lca,ve the service of fhe Princess at Pesaro was, that her Royal 
Highness wasanrroended by bad people ; why then, he wiahed to 
knew, did he afterwards make Application to Schiavini to he restored 
to that service* Had the witness, in the mean time, altered hit 
opinion of the persons by whom the Princess waa surrounded ? 4 
applied to Schiavini in a common conversational way • I asked if it 
was possible to enter again into the service of the Princess ; I ap- 
plied in a kind of way. 

Then the witness meant nothing serious by his application ? No | 
It was a sort of conversational application, " Would tt not be pea* 
arbte to enter again into the service ef the Princess ?" I waa inser* 
vio*t*tb«*Ctme, 
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I*rd Visconnt Falmostb (from the gallery) would detain tbe 
boast for a moment, upon a point which to him apppeared im~ 
porfant. 

The witness had been asked if he knew whether the Princess was 
in the bath at the time when he caried the water to the door. To 
this question he had answered, ■« I cannot know." The witness had 
since asserted, that, when becanied the water to the bath, he could 
see that there was no other person in the room besides Bergami* 
flow he wjshed to know why the witness could not see if the Queen 
was in the bath, when he could see that no one else besides Bergami 
was in the room. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the orignal question stood thus 
—"Do you know whether, at the time yon so carried the water, 
the Princess wss in the bath ?" The answer given by the witness* 
was, " I cannot know." If the witness had said that he did not 
know whether the Princess was then in the room, there would have 
been a contradiction ; but at present there appeared to him (Lord* 
Lauderdale) to be no contradiction* 

Lord Viscount Falmouth was sorry to occupy the time of the house; 
bat he thought the point was of considerable moment. The 
witness a quarter of an hour before had stated, that when he 
tarried the water which Bergami, half-opening the door, took in, if 
any other person had been in the room he must have seen sucb> 
person. 

The Earl of Liverpool saw no apparent contradiction at present, 
the fact he took to be this : Ihe witness prepsred the bath, and 
saw Bergami and the Princess go into the bathing-room. The 
question then put to the witness was, did you see the Princess in the 
bath ? The witness answered, I could not see, because after they 
went in, the door was shut. The subsequent question, " Was any 
ether person in the room r" applied to the time when the door was 
afterwards opened ; and the witness answered, there was no one in' 
the room. Whether the story told by the witness waa or was not to 
be credited, was another question ; there did not teem to be any 
contradiction at present. 

liord Erskkie understood the witness to say, that if any other peiw 
son had been in the room, be must have seen them* ' 

' Lord Viscount Falmouth. Exactlv so. 

The Lord Chancellor thought that if their lordships looked at the 
relative situation of the bath and of the room, they would find there 
bad been no contradiction* 

Lord Vfecount Falmouth pressed his opinion. 

Several of (he questions and answers were then read by the 
abort- hand writer, from which it appeared that the witness 
had used these words — " If there had been any other person 
in the room, I must liaye seen tbem. w 

Lord Viscount Falmonth conceived that these words ap- 

Slied to the time at which the witness carried the pails of wa- 
;r to the door ; and that the former evidence, in page 26, re- 
ferred to the same period. Surely if tbq witness could see that 
there was no one else in tfce room, hf must have seen U>e bath* 
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The Bad of Carnarvon thought that the aastr&s referred <° 
different periods. 

Lord viscount Falmouth. acquiesced. 

Lord L)e Dunsfanville. How often did the witness sleep 
between the two tents ? I remember twice. 

Do you remember at either time bearing any conversation*, 
between two persons inside ? Yes. 

• Could you distinguish the voices ? 1 90uld not distinguish 
the voices ; but I heard a whisper. 

Could you hear whether the voice was that of a male or of 
a female ? 1 heard two voices speak in a whisper ; but I could 
not make out whether they were the voices of women or of 
men. 

Mr. Brougham submitted, that he was entitled, through the. 
medium of the Lord-Chancellor, to put certain questions to 
the witness. 

The Lord-Chancellor. No doubt. * 

Examined by the Lord-Chancellor, at Mr. Brougham's 
suggestion.— The witness has stated that he was in place at the 
time when he had the conversations which be mentioned with,' 
Schiavini : what wages did he . then receive ?— The witness 
was statinsr, that he had been, at that period in tbe employ of 
the young Marquis Onischalti, when .< .. * 

Mr. Brougham said that they had tbe point already. 

Did you not make repeated applications to Ieronimus to be 
taken back into the service of the Princess ? Qucslo non mi 
ricerdo. i 

Did you not five or six times make applications to Cameron, 
to be restored to the service of her Royal H ighness I The 
first or second time that Cameron came to M ilan he sent his 
servant for me. 1 went, and Cameron said, " Theodore Ma- 
jochi," (and I remember it as well as if it were but now,) 
" Theodore Majochi$ do not enter into any service, because 
the Princess will take jou back." The conversation must be 
put down as it was said. Cameron said, " Theodore, give me 
back the certificate of your good service, «wd I will tell the 
Princess that you have not entered into any other service ; an4 
she will pay you for all the time you have been out of service* 
and all' the damage yrm have suffered.*' I answered, " Ca- 
meron, give me back my paper (which I had given him aU 
ready in talking) ; for, rather than serve the Princess, on ac- 
count of the persons who are about her, I would go and eat 
grass." 

Was this conversation with old Cameron ? Yes. 

Did you at any other time apply to Cameron to be reinstate 
ed in your senriee ? Mi rfcordo di non t won, non. 

Do voir know if Cameron was examined at Milan? Qf 
this I know nothing. 

4 ' Q 
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' The Efcrl of Lauderdale wished to know whether tbfe eon- 
Tersation with Cameron at Milan took place before wildest 
went to Vienna, or after his return ? Before 1 went* 

The witneift retired. 

The Attorney-General then called GAETANO PATUft- 
20. Thewitttess was a man rather of a shabby appearance, 
and apparently about 30 years of age. 

Mr. Denman desired to know what religion the witness pro- 
professed ? Catholic. An apostolic Roman. 

Mr. Denman wished to be told when the witness had last 
taken the sacrament. He should be able to show that, accord- 
ing to the religion professed by the witness, no oath was bind- 
ing unless taken within a certain time after confession, and 
after receiving the sacrament. 
( Mr. Demnan's objection was overruled. 

The witness was then sworn, and examined by the Attorney- 
General. 

• The Lord-Chancellor. Have the goodness to keep up 
your voice, Mr. Attorney-General, and let the witness keep 
rip his. 

What countryman are yon ? I am of Naples. 

What is your occupation ? I am captain of a merchant 
vessel. 

Have yon a share in the vessel you command ? 1 have. 

What share? One fourth. 

Were you, in the month of April, 1816, mate of a ship 
commanded by Garguiui Guardello ? 1 was. 

What was the size of that vessel ? A bout 300 tons. 

Do yrtu remember the Princess of Wales coming on board 
that ship at Augusta, in Sicily ? Yes. 

* To what place did the vessel first sail from Augusta ? To 
Girgenti ; and front thence to Tunis. 

' Do you remember the names of the persons who accom* 
pitied the Princess on board ? Almost all. 
' Mention the names of those whom you remember. There 
was B. Bergami, Schiaviitij William Austin, Theodore, Car* 
toto, and a cook, whom they called Francis. 

Any females? Yes. 
- Who were they ? There was tfarCountess Oldi \ I beltore. 
totiti < to not recollect well, she was dame d'honneur ; two majd 
tietVft'Ats, one was called Dumont, and the other Bcunetta; 
fertd a Kttla ofcitd tailed Vitforine. 

When voU first sailed from Augusta to Tunis, do you re- 
member th4 situations of the cabins appropriated for the sleep- 
irijKtooros of the Princess and the Countess of Oldi? The 
.cabin of the ship was divided iuto two. On the right hand 
%as the bed of the Princess; on the left that of the Countess 
of Oldi. 

Outside that cabin there was a dining-room? The** yr*M. 
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Do y6u know where Bergami's sleeping-cabin was at that 
time ? 1 do. 

Where? In the first cabin on the right, immediately ber 
yond the dining-room. ( f lore the witness described the rela- 
tive situations of the cubing, &c upon the table. This was thp 
body of the ship : the two lateral parts are divided into small 
cabins. One of these small cabins, most near io the poop ansj 
to (he dining-room, was that appropriated to Bargain^.] 

Did tlie dining-room extend the whole breadth of the ship? 

Mr. Deiiman objected to what lie considered a leading 
question. 

The Attorney-General was not aware thai be had traasv 
jrrcsscd the strict utiles of examination : he wished to tycep 
within them. 

Mr. Denraan thought that the question ought to be, "T* 
what point does the dining-room extend ?" The question, a* 
the Attorney-General put it, admitted of an immediate answer 
wbch, at the same time, it suggested — Yes. 

The Attorney-General trusted that be should not be pre- 
eluded from asking a question, merely because it might bp 
answered by the word " Yes." 

The Lord-Chancellor put the question, then, in this way. 
Did or did not the dining-room extend the whole length qf 
the ship ? 

The interpreter professed himself unable to put the question 
in that shape. He must ask, did the dining-room extend from 
side to side, yes or no ? 

Mr. Dchman would certainly object to the motion in that 
form* 

The Lord-Chancellor, Take this, then. How much of 
the breadth of the ship did the dining-room occupy ? The 
whole, except the wooden line uaed for the cleanliness of the 
ship : the whole breadth. 

Examined by the Attorney -General. After baring Tom*, 
•did Bergami continue to sleep in his own cabas, or did he 
continue to sleep in another part of the vessel. 

Mr. Denman objected to the form of the qoestiosv . 

After leaving Tunis did you sail for any *hcr place? W< 
failed for Malta. . 

After leaving Tunis, did Bergami deep *****"■* cabsk 
as before, or in another part of ***"■**} ™~?| ■■■ »- 
moved to the dining-room, and was |»*h> hjyya syncsal|y t p^ 
tkularly, on the right band of lhedieftr«ee»» 

A noble Loid wished to know •*«* « ■■* 
particularly or probably, < 

The interpreter cowld not < 

word. He gave the ' 
_~* — * 
select* - 

Was the right-tad 
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Cabin of the Princess than the left, or farther from it ? As the 
cabin of the Princess was on the right-hand side, it was more 
pear. The room occupied by the Princess bad a door which 
led into the dining-room ; and another door of communication 
with the chamber of the dame d'honneur. 

Was that communication lo the room of the dame d'honneur 
from within the chamber of ih? Princess? Yes; the chamber 
of" the Princess was divided into two chambers ; one for the 
Princess, and the other for the dame d'honneur; it was di- 
vided by a painted canvass. 

When Bergami left Tunis, where did he sleep? On the 
right of the dining-room — more particularly on the right. 
. Was the bet! of Bergami removed on that occasion ? Yes, 
it was removed to the right-side of the dining-room. When 
the door was closed, there was no possibility of seeing from 
one bed to another. There was a communication* from the 
bedchamber of the Princess to the chamber of the dame 
d'honntur. 

How was that part of I he ship laid out ? The chamber of 
-the Princess was divided into two chambers ; one for the dame 
d'fionnevr, the other for the Princess. 

How far from Bergami's bed was tbe door leading to the 
cbamber of the* Princess? Part of the chamber of the Prin- 
cess was formed by the partition of the ship : in that a door 
-was made, and at a proper distance from the door was situate*} 
Bergami's bed. 

The door being open, could a person in the Princess's bed 
see Bergami's bed ? Witness. Why not? According to the . 
.divjsion made, in whatever situation a person was, in Berga- 
mi's bed, he could not help seeing the Princess's bedSvhen the 
door was open. The situation of the bed -was such, that 9, 
♦person could net fail to see both together. 

Tbe witness after added : But a person might stand up in 
the'bed in such a situation as not to be able to see the other 
bed. I mean, if he placed himself upright. But the bed it- 
self might see tbe bed of tbe Princess, (A laugh.) 

How many doors were there from the passage which the 
''witness describes to run along between the two sides of the 
bedroom ? how many doors were there from that passage into 
♦he dining-room? No answer. 

The witness has stated, as 1 understood him, that the body 

'of the ship was divided into three divisions; on each side 

there were cabins, and a passage in the middle, communicating 

with the dining-room : now, how many doors led from that 

passage into the dining-room ? Two doors opened into it. 

After the ship sailed from Tunis, were those doors closed I 
Yes, they were shut ; one was nailed up. 
. After that, was there one entrance, or more, in the dining- 
room from that passage ? — There was only one, the qth^r door. 
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Where dichhe ship go from Tenus ?— To Malta, and thence 
|o the island of Milo. 

Where did you proceed afterwards? — After much voyage, 
we went to St. Jean d' Acre. 

Where did the Princess £o from SU Jean d'Acre I — To Je- 
rusalem ; to visit the holy place. 

Did the wkness accompany the Princess on her journey to 
Jerusalem ? Yes ; I went to Jerusalem. 

During that journey, did the party travel by night or by 
day ?— We travelled the whole of the night, and part of the 
day ; but the other part of the day, it being then very hot, 
we rested ourselves. 

When you rested by day, were any tents erected ? Not al- 
ways. At Nazareth we lodged at a private house; but when 
we were going towards Jerusalem, we raised our tents near * 
convert. 

In what tent did Bergami rest? When the tents were 
raised, we dined also ; and in one of those tents was the Prin- 
cess. In that tent was immediately placed an iron travelling 
bedstead — a small one — and upon a piece of matting was put 
the bed in the tent. Bergami and the Princess there dined : 
I saw nothing else, for 1 then went to dine myself. 

Does the witness know who slept in JLhat tent ? The Prin- 
cess, I know, because it was intended for her : but as to any 
Other person I do not know, for I went to dirfe myself. 

Does he know where Bergami then slept ? ' 

Mr. Detiman objected to this question. The witness had 
stated, that he was in a situation which prevented him frori| 
knowing I he fact referred to, and therefore the question could 
not \\e put. 

The Attorney-General argued, that it was quite regular t<* 
nsk the witness whether he knew where Bergami slept at that 
time. 

Mr. Denham. I don't object to the question itself, but to 
the moment at which it was asked, when, in consequence of 
what the witness ' ia d stated, he is disqualified from answer- 
ing it. 

The Attorney-General. Does the witness know where Ber- 
gami slept during the day when they rested ? I do not know. 

The witness not appearing to comprehend the question, the 
interpreter expressed a desire that it should be again repeated 
by the learned counsel. (Cries of " N#, no.") 

The interpreter said, that his mind was so taken up with 
translating every wore) that occurred, that he could not repeat 
the who^e of the sentence on the moment. 

The question was then renewed, and the witness answered : 
*' 1 positively cannot know where Bergami slept, because { 
left him and the Princess and went to pay victuals* I ima>« 
^ine — - 
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t>6 you know, before the tent was erected, where that b*d 
was place? First, concerning Ibc nature of the bed:— Mbc- 
legs were of iron, and a piece of canvas' was placed over it, 
without boards. At the beginning, when We began to make a 
tent to procure shelter from the sun, then the Princess ordered* 
the sofa to rest herself on, as a bed ; and then also* from her 
taggage, was brought forward that small iron bed. 

Do von, in the course of the voyage, remember St* Bartho- 
lomew s day ? 1 do. 

State whether any particular took place during that day 4 » 
During that day there was general mirth through the whole' 
vessel, among the captain and crew* During the evening . 
afterwards dishes were decked with lights, to make an illumin- 
ation all over the ship ; and liquor was given to all the sailors 
to drink, by the orders of Bcrgami. A dollar each was given' 
to them. All the crew danced, and cried, " Long live St* 
Bartholomew ? Long. live the Princess ?• Long live the Che- 
valier!" 

I would ask, wften Bcrgami came on board at Jaffa, whether 
lie wore any order but that of St. Sepulchre ? |When be 
returned from Jaffa, he and several of the Prinofess's suite 
appeared with" a new order. : 

What was that order called ? The order of St. Caroline* 

Cross* ExamitHUiott. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denman. Name the persons who, 
of her Majesty's, household, wore those orders? Berganoi, 
Austin, the Doctor, S wo English officers, who waited on her 
Royal Highness, and one or two other persons* 

Had not every one, who had been at Jerusalem with her 
Royal Highness, this order of St. Caroline? Not all; only 
6 or 7 persons. 

'- Where do you usually live ? I am fixed at Messina, because 
my father is a pilot there. 
/ What is his name ? Giovanni Batlista Paturzo. 

What business or trade is lie ? He is first pilot to the royal 
navy of Naples. He is of the degree and rank of an officer. • 

1 suppose the witness is not himself married ? I am not. 

Have you always gone by the same name? , Yes, certainly: 
| never changed my name. 

Was your name well known on board the ship you have" 
been speaking of? Yes, certainly, by all the crew, who 
Imew me to be the pilot. 

How many persons did the crew consist of? We were 22. 
• "Were they. all constancy employed in managing the ship? 
The crew was employed both to manoeeuvre the ship and for 
the service of the Prince**,, as I was employed myself. 
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Have you seen any of them lately ? 1 haye see* the captain. 

What is bit name ? Nincente Bengiuno* 

Have you seen none of t|ie crew within this week ? 1 have 
not. 

Have you ieen any of them within this half-year ? Two 
months ago I saw one of the sailors. During the lajt *ix 
. months, as Messina is a thoroughfare, I have seen tome of 
them there on board other vessels. 

What is the nam* of the man you h*ve seen within tht last 
two months ? Giuseppe A rbono. 

Where did you see him ? At Messin*. 

Was the gun which you have spoken of 09 4eck ? It. was 
on deck. 

You speak of a communication between the tent >a*d the 
interior of the vesael : whesf was it ? The door wtsdgactly 
under the tent. 

Where was the bed of which yon have sgokin } li pus on 
deck, near that door. 

Had not the cuew access to all parts of the ship *t 41 times ? 
As soon as the tent was closed, ooboddy could pais lb? flUiee 
occupied by it ; but all other parts of the <!<** ttapwittfl go 

Were yon ever at Milan ; now, ip my wav here. • » 

Did you come to England by Milan ? V* ; I Wftrt Cftjn 
Messina to Naples by sea; from Naples J w*nt to Mijan ; 
from Milan to Paris; from Pari* to Djepyei /iqiq Diepfffio 
Brighton ; a»d from Brighton, by hyid, it? Dondoa* 

Was that the ftsst time you baa been at Milan} . Ym* : 

Who first appfipd to yon to come fare, for this k>W#*sf ? 
The English Vice-consul at Messina. 

When was iti Dn the 2?d,83d, 2*tb,S*th, «ri Wh of the 
last month, July. 

Was that the first time you we*e dwipl togwaevWeflcefln 
this this? Yfls. 

Did you goto (be Consul,** tfc Consul core toyop 2 The 
Contful sent for **, because Ije tad t*»0 qhftfged U> 4q m by 
the Minister at Naple*. , '.[ 

What are yon to have for coming here? For what I:b*re 
lost it will be very Utile Meed. 

What is it that you are to have ? I, for cowing freifc, mwt 
receive a* «r compensation fojr the ship and trade I wn.obHged 
to give op, 800 dollars per month. 

prhis statement created a general bns through \be femae.] 

The -interpreter stafed that the rate of the 4eUar wied. 
Theusvalraiewaa4a.iSd.or4f.4d. He recollect** iU$ high 
as 4s. 6d. ; but the average is 4s. 3d. 
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(TBeibort-haiidwtitcrwMbcfccalWotitoieadfhc 
to the last question, which he did.] 

Have you paid any travelling expense*? I here prid no- 
thing, because 1 came accompanied by a courier, I was 
oMira, of course, to come; because the Minister applied to 
ttetk^l, and the consul told me, if I did not go, F would tie 
obliged frMgamdoJto go by means of the government ; cm her- 
wise 1 was not willing to do so. 
* Who is the courier that accompanied you ? From Naples 

to Milao I was accompanied by Nicola , and from Milan 

here 1 was accompanied by Mr. Grouse. 

How did you come from Naples to Milan ? In a carriage. 
Was it a stage coach or a diligence ? It Mas a carriage 
hired for two by the courier. 

Could any other person take a aeat in it ? These questions 
are useless. 1 saw the horses changed : the minister gave me 
in charge to one courier, and he to another. 

So, tne minister gave me to one courier, and that one con- 
signed you to another who brought you hither I Is it not so ? 
This courier brought me to Milan, and there Colonel Brown 
gave me in charge to Mr. Grouse, who brought me here. 

How did Col* Brown come to give you in charge to Mr. 
Grouse I The courier brought a letter from the minister to 
Colonel Brown, at Milan. 

How Ions; were you at Milan ? I have not my memoran- 
dum-book in my pocket ; perhaps 2 or S days. 
Where did yon live these 9 or 3 days ? At an inn. 
How often did you see Colonel Brown there t First when 
I gave the letter to him. and again when I took leave to set 
out. 

Did yoa aee a person of the name of ■ ■ ■ ■ ? (We could 
not catch the name) 1 do not know any one of that name : 
'this is the first time it ever reached my ear. 

Did you see any person take down what you said when you 
were examined ? Yes, at Milan. 

What was that person called ? There were present Colonel 
Brown, two other persons, the person who wrote, and myself, 
making live. 

Did Col. Brown put questions to you ? Yes, like this per- 
son (the interpreter ) 

Were you sworn on the cross of Christ ? I was not, beeatose 
I was not asked. 
Were you sworn al all at MHan t Not at all. 
Were vou examined at Naples before you set out ? No. 
How aid you travel with Mr. Grouse from Milan to Paris t 
In a carriage also. 

Were you and Mr. Grouse alone in it ? I and Mr. G rouse 
and the putt bo>s. 
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What sorto/a carriage was it? It was a calash, wilb four 

wheels and two seats. 
. When did you arrive in Loudon? Yesterday. 

How long did you remain in Paris? We arrived there ill 
the morning and set out at night. 

In the course of that day did you see any person at Paris 
that talked to you on this subject? No 9 not with regard to the 
depositions. • 

Did they ask you any questions about what you had to say • 
against her Royal Highness ? No, for that would have bees 
the same that 1 hare now said* 

1 wish io ask if any person talked to you at all at Paris on 
the subject of what you were to say about the Princess ? No : 
at Paris i was so short that I bad Ijardly sufficient time to rest, 
as we were travelling post. 

Were you never examined on this subject before you left 
Messina tor Milan ? No. 

On what day did you arrive at Paris? (The interpreter, 
after communicating to the question, stated to their lordships 
thai the witness had asked him what day this was, and that he 
had told him was Wednesday, but nothing more.) No 
answer* 

llpw many days is it ago ? ] can't tell. 

Do you mean to say that you can't tell whether you was at 
Paris last week ? (After a long pause) Last Saturday : Satur- 
day, last week. 

Were you examined since yon came to England ? Yes. 

Before you came; to this house ? Yes. 
. I lave you been brought to this place before you came as a 
witness ? No. 

When were you examined here ? Yesterday. 

J)o you, know the name of the gentleman who examined 
yon? No. 

You were not sworn, I suppose, yesterday ? No. 

Where have you been since your arrival ? There, where all 
the rest are: in a place down below, from which there was 
a communication with this room. 

Who are the rest to whom you allude ? All the persons there, 

Who are they ? I have not had the curiosity to label tliem. 
(A laugh.) 

How many are there there ? I don't know. 

Do you mean to say you don't know whether there are ten, 
or ten times ten ? Ten times ten make a hundred, if 1 under- 
stand arithmetic. 

• 1 beg to know whether in the ptece from which you came 
to this room there are 6 persons? Whether there are six or 
more 1 don't know : I don't know more than three, the cap- 
tain, Theodore, and the cook. 

Wbe/e did you stop last night ? In my chamber. 
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Who were wttfc yon } The captain, Theodtfre, and (he cook. 

Did any person besides these three sop with you ? First of 
all I took tea. In that room there were five, the captain, 
T%rbdore, and three others. 

Were there no more? I paid no attention. 

Did you stip together afterwards? I took no sdpper last 
ntght; 1 took tea. 

On what, day did yon come over? Yesterday I arrived 
here, whfch was Tuesday. On Monday I left Dieppe, add 
oh Monday evening I reached Brighton. 

This closed the cross-examination by Mr. Denman. 

Mr. Bronghara said he ought to state to their lordship*, with' . 
regard to the cross-examination of the last witness — and what 
indeed applied equally to both the witnesses examined— his 
hope that they would consider the cross-examination closed 
when the witness retired, but that their lordships, in com- 
pliance with her Majesty's petition, would allow the witnesses 
to be recalled at any future period if necessary. Such per- 
mission their lordships would perceive to be essential to the 
ends of justice, When it was remembered that there were 
Witnesses of whom her Majesty *s counsel had never even heard 
the names ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that with regard to that appli- 
cation, the house Would of Course be regulated by a sense of 
justice, and by the occasion that could be shown for such an 
indulgence. 

Mr. Brougham was well aware that the house would in all 
its decisions act in conformity to the dictates of justice ; but he 
Nad thought it his duty to make this observation, that their 
lordships might not go away with ths idea that he and his 
learned friends had finished their cross-examination. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General. 

Have you a share in a ship at Messina? Yes ; I left the 
vessel at Messina. 

What size of a ship ? 269 tons. 
* Were not 800 dollars a month paid you as demurrage? 

Mr. Den tnan .objected to this question, and wished the one 
on which it was founded to be read. 

(The short- band writer said he had sent away the bodk con* 
taining that question ; but he repeated from memory the 
substaifce of the question and of the answer as follows :— What 
are yon to have for coming here? I must have as a coropen- 
«fct ; on for giving trp my ship and trade, 800 dollars a month. 

The Attorney-General. I wish to ask if that is more than 
an adequate coiftpensation for coming here, in consequence of 
your ship being unemployed ? I want to know whether yolt 
iflean a compensation for my ship being unemployed, or for 
myself. 
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Mr. Brougham. That is bit answer. 

Attorney-General. I ask if that is more than an adequate 
compensation for your ship being unemployed ? The 800 
dolfors are not so much for the mere hiring of the ship, 
because we do not consider the hirfe of the ship for carrying 
goads so milch as what we conW make by our trade fof 
ourselves, and we may either gain or lose. 
' Are 800-dotlars a-montban adequate compensation for your y 
trade ? i cannot teU ; for if my speculation were to succeed, 
I might gain a great deal more. 

By Earl Grey. Where k your ship now ? I left it at 
Messina. 

Was it about to sail on any other voyage ? No. 

Mast it remain unemployed during your absence? I don't 
know. 

Is ft possible it may be sent any where by the other pro- 
prietors in lie aaiiat course of trade? Why, not ; because 
then they must put in another captain, and that would injuu 
my business. 

Then I am to understand that the 800 dollars a month are 
a compensation for your absence, and not for the ship unem* 
ployed ? For leaving the ship and neglecting my own trade, 
_Are you to have any share of the profits of the ship during 
your absence ? A fourth part of the profils of the »bip are 
my own, which is to be given .roe after deducing the ship** 
expenses ; but I am not to have any share of the private 
trade. 

Are yon, then, to have a share for the freight, or for the 
merchandise, or for both ? Not for the merchandise, because 
1 am not present. 

Mow many sailors were there usually on deck at night, 
during the voyage from Jaffa ? Half ot ihe crew for 4 hours, 
and the other half were at rest. 

Am I then to understand that there were never fewer ibaia 
10 or 1 1 men upon deck ? When the weather was bad, all the 
crew were on deck, but there were never fewer than HI or 11* 

Are these men in the habit of walking up and down the 
deck ? Except ihe man at the helm, and those who went to 
look after the horses, they did walk up and down t lie deck. 

Was there a passage by which they could walk past the 
tent ? The tent occupied little more than one half of the 
breadth of the ship. 

Was there a passage by the fide of the tent from one end of 
the ship io the other y On one side of the tent there was no 
passage, because it reached to the side of the ship ; but oa 
the .other side there was a passage. 

Were the men in the habit of passing the tent at night-time ? 
WJscneter there was occasion for the men to pass in wc 
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the ship, they did pass, bat otherwise (hey remained on the 
fore-castle. 

By the Marqnis of Lansdown. Yon have said thai the 
captain occasionally ordered von (o remove from the deck/ 
Trben he and the Princess and Berganit were on deck ; where 
did yon go to on these occasions ? According to what the 
Captain ordered me. 

Did he order yon to go below, or where ? Sometimes he 
told me to go to the cabin, and sometimes to the forecastle, 
to take care the sailors did not make a noise in the ship. 

Was there any other person near that part of the deck where 
the Princess's tent was placed but Bergami and the Princess?-' 
A division was made by the great boat. 
' Whereabouts were the gun and the bench of which yon have 
spoken ? The gun as well as the bench, was in the middle 
of the ship. 

At the time you were, on some pretence or other, directed 
by the Captain to remove from that part of the deck where 
her Hoyal Highness, Bergami, and the captain were, were 
there any other persons remaining near to the' captain in that 
part of the vessel ? As soon as 1 went away, I could not see 
what was passing there. 

{"This quest ion was read over again to the witness, but he 
made no alteration in his answer.] 

Were any ether persons goffered to remain oa that part -of the 
deck from which you were seiit away ? — Before I went away, or after? 

Before you went away ? — At the moment 1 went away, something 
was ordered for me to do, and 1 could not pay attention to what was 
4one, or to who remained. 

Was the weather calm or stormy, at the time when yon saw her 
Hoyal Highness and Bergami reclining on the gun ?— If it had been 
stormy, they would not have remained on deck : it was summer-time, 
and fine weather : one day we had a storm, ajid they did not come up. 

On that occasion, was there much motion in the vessel when 
they reclined on the yon? — Daring summer there are only light 
airs, and tfoy are followed by calms: there is very little motion, 
aid it was calm when tbey were sitting there. 
. By Lord Hosebery.—Oa the voyage to Jaffa, the witness states, 
that there was a communication below from the tent : did that 
communication go to any other part of the ship, or only to a par- 
ticular place, from whence there was no exit but through the tent ) 
— 1 will describe it [The witness took pen, ink and paper, for 
the purpose.] 

I wish to know whether the communication yon speak of was 
to any other part of the ship, and if so, to what part : — [The wit- 
ness drew a rough plan of the deck of the ship, which was ex- 
plained by the interpreter to several peers near the bar. The wit- 
ness pointed ont some steps that led down into the duriog-room.] ■ 

Then, when the tent was so placed, was it possible for any per- 
son to get into the dratng"*oom, except through the tent? Theft 
was another place, which I marked. 
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By Lord Auckland. Had Theodore Majochi any particular place 
assigned him in the ship ? Yes. 

Where I He had a hammock in the hotd ; hut wherever he was 
snore easy, there he placed, himself. 

Could be from his sleeping-place, possibly hear what, in the 
coarse of the night, passed in the tent ? When slept in the hold, 
I believe not,, became the noise must have passed through two 
decks; 

By another Peer*. Did Theodore Majochi sleep habitually in 
the hold, or between decks } . No answer was s?ven to this question 

Did he sleep in the dining-room > 1 do not know. 

By Lord Ellenboroogh. Where did Bergaini sleep in the voyage 
from Jaffa ? There were two beds in the tent, and when the tent 
was open, it was seen that the small one was Bergami's, and the 
sofa was the Princess's. When the tent was closed, 1 had no com* 
muutcation with the part of the ship belonging to the princess. 

Had Bergaini another other known place of sleeping but the place 
'on the deck? Whether the Princess and Bergami slept on iho 
deck, I have not seen; but what 1 know, morally is, that the Prin- 
cess and Bergami slept in the tent, because there were horses on 
board, which made a great deal of noiae, and they said they 
could not bear to sleeo below. 

Where were- the beds placed, used by the Princess and Bergami, 
during the voyage from Jaffa? On the sofa, there vrae nothing 
but a single mattress of the Priueess's : the other mattress of the 
Prioress were placed below. 

You have said that the cabin was divided into two, and that the 
bed of Bergami was in the dining-room : where were these iden- 
tical beds placed on the voyage from Jaffa > The bed of the Prin- 
cess remained there, but 1 do not remember as to the bed of Ber- 
gaini : when ho got up, it was rolled up ; for it had "ho bedstead, 
. but was put down on the planks of the corridor, and was rolled ap 
in the morning. 

If you would draw a plan of tbe beds as they were on the voyage 

from Jaffa, it would tend much to elucidate the subject.— (The 

. witness did so ; and after some time it was exhibited to the peers, 

• who. had assembled round tbe witness. The interpreter explained, 
that tbe only alteration was the removal of Bergami's bed from bis 
loom to tbe dining room near tbe door.] 

Waa Bergami's bed made lor him every night during the voy- 
age f As to that, I cannot tell what happened in tbe apartment 
of the Princess : 1 bad other things to do. 1 saw that the Prin- 
cess's bed waa there, because 1 went to see the room cleaned. 

Did other persous sleep-where Majochi usually slept } • Yes, thai 
is, where Majochi had his bed. 

Did Cameron sleep in tbe sanle place? Cameron slept in the 

* cabin. 

How many tents were there on tbe journey to Jerusalem ? i do 
not know, many, several ; as many as where sufficient for so many 
as where there. 

By the Lord Chancellor.— Where did the female attendanU.of the 
f BjfteejB sleep 6n the voyage from Jaffa r Tbe wsfncn hud a ca- 
bin; tbe other cabin was assigned to the Couutess (tidi^bpttl 
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never Went btl sw; and therefore did not if w h ether they, slept 
there. 

When the Princess had retired into the teat, have yen seen e 

lantern handed oat r Yes ; s o m etim es the light wan f ineu eat 

nnder tile tent, and sometimes it was centered Wow by the onuv. 

auaicution I mentioned: sometimes thesadors, ssmstimes Theo- 


dore, and sossotimes the Captain himself tank it a***/. 

By Lord BelhaTen. Do you know who gave out the light *— No; 
the light remained for some time in the tent niter it was properly 
arranged. 1 did not remain near the tent beyond the time when 
the tent was arranged. 

Did any person sleep in the dining-room daring the voyage front 
Jaffa } Do yon apeak of what I have seen with my own eyes I 

Mr. Penman objected to the witness being asked any queetieu 
not consistent with the roles of evidence : he unwillingly interposed, 
but the witness ought to apeak only to matters within his own 
knowledge. 

The Lord Chancellor concurred : it was always right in counsel 
to suggest to the bouse, on any of the questions put, if they 
thought them objectionable. It might be recollected, that in the 
Berkeley peerage, their lordships bad decided that their questions 
should be regulated by the ordinary rules of evidence ; and they 
bad determined also to put their questions after the advocates had 
concluded, on the ground that the membets of the House were, in 
fact, csuosel for both part i e s only anxious that justice should be 
done. 

Did yon see any person sleep in tbe dining-room I I do not know 

By Lord Darntey* During the same voyage, did the Princess 

* take off her cloths, or sleep in them r For what I know, the 

Princess and Bargain* slept on dock, for every body said so ; but 

from what 1 have seen, I have seen tbe Princess open the tent a 

•little, and she had a white gown, dsessinggown, orsonio gown 

on ; she opened it first to take a morsel of sir before tbe sun rose* 

[Tbeirst part of this answer was struck out, st the suggestion 
of Lord Liverpool, as being only matter of he a r sa y,] 

By Lord Elleohoroogh. Did you see Bergami look out of the 
tent about the same time? No, because the P rinces s opened it 
towards the sea, jnst as little as to look out. 

Was there any communication between the Chamber of the 
Princess and thst of the Countess of Oidi, when they both slept 
dosvu below ? There wss s communication. 

Mr. Denmsn requested their lordships to supply sn omission in 
bis c r o ss an amination. The Lord Chancellor accordingly, at his 
suggestions, put the following questions -. 

What is tbe name of your ship at Messina } li F*ro Fidek. 

Doss she belong to Messina ? Yes. 

By Lord Lauderdale. Prom your knowledge of tbe situstion of 
the dinifig^raom and the tent, could in any person in the dining- 
snum hesr what passed in tbe tent when it wss shut up? Yes, a 
person might hesr well, provided they were words pronounced 
With a certain fates. 

Here the smssjinasisn of this witness closed; and thewoure 
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Seventh T)ay, Thurspiy, August 24, 1830. 
. The counsel being introduced in toe usual form, VIN* 
CENZO GAKGiULO was called, and sworn; when Mr; 
Williams, one of her Majesty's counsel, arose to call the at* 
tendon of their lordships, on the legality of swearing foreign 
fitnesses agreeable to the English form, he contending they 
ought to be sworn agreeable to their own faith and mode of 
taking the oath. This remark occasioned much debate be- 
tween the Lord Chancellor, Lord Erskine, Lord Grey, Mr. 
jBjroogbam, and others': at length , 

, On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the following reso- 
lution was agreed to :— 

. " That in case any prosecutions shall be commenced in *ny 
courts after the conclusion of the proceedings in thi? house, 
touching the bill entitled ( an act' (reciting* the title)* against 
any witness or witnesses who: shall have been examined at th? 
t)ar of this house in support of or against the«aid bill, touch- 
ing any testimony given by such witness or witnesses at tfcf 
t>ar of this house in respect thereto, thi? hoosc, any privilege* 
#f this house notwithstanding, consents that evidence maybe 
.given thereof in any such prosequi ions, and also that evidence 
4xmy be given of all such proceedings of this house, touching 
ttfee said bill, as may be required to be given in the afrid cottw 
in support of, or in defence, in such prosocutions." ., 

The judges returned after an absence of 90 minute*, and the 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench (Abbott) informed the 
4>Qtise, that the judges now present had considered the questions 
submitted for their opinion by their lordships, vip*— 

M If a witness produced in the courts of law, without object- 
ing to it, takes the oath hi the usual form in which it h admj- 
.nisjercdr he can be .asked whether be considers the oath be has 
4aken 9s binding upon his conscience? — and whether he eta 
be a>kcd, whether any other mode of swearing would be more 
{binding on his conscience than the path he has taken ? 

" The judges were of Qpjnion, respecting the first aiietiioA, 
that, although a witness should have taken the oath in the usual 
/oroi, be t»ay» nevertheless, be afterwards asked whether he 
thinks it is binding upon his conscience. But that, if the wit- 
ness shall answer in the affirmative, that he thinks the qatb he 
£as so taken is binding in the manner in which it has been ad- 
ministered to him, be cannot then be asked if any other mode 
*)f administering the oath would be more binding. The judges 
were of opinion, that if a witness says he believes tht onth to be 
finding in the manner in which he has taken it, be-in ifaOt so- 
lemnly swears to speak the truth in his evidence ; htftppeftfe 
to the Divine Being for. the truth he is about to utter; and 
.bating done tfoat* it is unnecessary to inquire respecting toy 
ether mode of swearing. 

4 8 
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The Chief Justice, in delivering this opinion, said that to* 
judges had, in considering their opinion, had 'occasion to 
consult the authorities in some of IheT books, which was the 
occasion of their having detained their lordships a short time 
longer than they otherwise would have done. 

The examination of the witness was now commenced by th# 
Solicitor-General. - 

* Were you master of the vessel called J* Industria f Yes. 

•" Are you also the owner? Yes, 1 am also the owner, but 
she is no- longer called the Industry, but Abramo (Abraham.) 

* Was she engaged to convey the Princess in her voyage frt>m 
Augusta to Tunis and to Greece ? My polacre was hired at 
'Messina, where she was armed, and her Royal Highness em- 
barked at Augusta for Tunis and Greece. 

Before her Royal Highness embarked, bad the arrangement 
fef the cabins been made by you ? Yes, at Messina. 

- Tell me whether the Princess and Bergami came on board 
*t Augusta before they embarked, for the purpose of seeing 
the dispositions of the .cabins. 

Mr. Williams objected to this mode of patting the question*- 
"Surely the Solicitor-General could obtain an answer without 

Jutting a question in a leading form. How could the witness 
now for what purpose the Princess and Bergami came oa 
board? F * 

The Solicitor-General disclaimed any intention of putting 
'a leading question ; and then asked ihe witness, 

- Did the Princess and Bergami come on board, and where? 
They did, at Augusta. 

- Did her Royal H ighness view the arrangement of the cabins 
-which bad been made by the witness ? Yes, the Princess did. 

Did she make any alteration in your arrangement? Yes, 
she ordered a dining-room door to be closed, which I had left 
in its common state. 

Before that, how many doors entered into the dining-room 
from the body of the vessel? Two; one to the right, the 
Other to the left. 

Which of the two did she Order to be closed ? That oa the 
left, as you look towards the prow of the vessel. 

In what way was that, door closed ? It was nailed up fast. 

- Was there any cabin contiguous to the dining-room when 
■that door was nailed up ? Yes, there was. 

Where was that cabin to which you allude? It went on a 
line or in the direction of the left side of the ship. 

- Who occupied the cabin near the door which was nailed up? 
-fiergami. 

- Was there any other cabin ? Yes, 

V Who occupied that ? The two maids. Oumoot and Bra- 
mette. 
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.-' Who Occupied the cabin at the opposite side of the ddor 
that you say was left open ? Bergami ; that was his. 
, Was there any mode of going into the dining-room from the 
body of the vessel,, save by that door which was open neae 
Bergami ? There was ; the end of the ladder from the deck 
Went into it, and the door which led to Bergami's room. 

Ask him whether the ladder went directly down into the 
dining-room, or was there a door at the foot of it ? The lad* 
der came into the room ; but at the top of the hatchway was 8 
door, which, when willing (a laugh ), might be shut up. 

You mean to close the hatchway ? Yes, to close the hatch* 
way, and stop all communication that way. 

When that hatchway was closed, was there any door into 
(be room ) No. 

Beyond the dining-room towards the stern of the vessel, how 
many cabins were there? There was one room, divided, as I 
have mentioned, for the Princess, and for the maids of honour. 
. What sort of bed was the Princess's? was it single or double) 
It was double. Two sofas joined together, about 6 or 7 palms 
and a half (about six feet and a half). 

Where was Bergami's apartment ? He first slept in a cabin 
two nights, but afterwards he slept in the dining-room, upon a 
tofa, on the right hand. 

Was it so situated that a person in the Princess's bed, lying 
down, could be 6een from it ? Yes, if the door was open. 

How many English feet, or about how many, were the bed* 
asunder ? Ten or 12 feet, 1 should think. 

Did any body sUvp in and beyond the dining-room, to* 
wards the stern, the Princess, the Countess of Oldi, and Ber- 
gami? No; Bergami slept in the dining-roam, the Princese 
in the room on the right hand, and .the dame d'lionneur on 
the left* 

Did this occupation continue during the greater part of the 
voyage? ... 

Mr. Williams objected to this mode of putting the question. 
It was to lead the witness. 

* The Solicitor-General said, that wherever any question was 
material, he was anxious to avoid leading the witness. 

How long did that occupation of the births continue ? In 
June the Princess came on board ; at the departure from Con* 
stanlinople, the weather coming warmer, the Princess chose to 
*loep oo a bed in a tent on the deck. Seven horses and twa 
asses were taken on board and put below about that time. . 

What bed or beds were placed on the deck under this tent 
of which, you. have spoken? A sofa for the Princess, and & 
travelling bed of her Royal Higbness's was put up for Ber* 
garni 

Did Bergami sleep there ? Yes ; under the tent, together 
(w$kme) with the Princess, in t\yo different beds. 
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The interpreters did not seem to agree upon the trans- 
lation of the witness's answer, and tbe counsel interfered, when 
The Harchese di Spinetto (the enterpreter examing the wit- 
ness) said that the word used by the witness was insiemti> 
which was an adverb, and did not mean at all that tbe parties 
Were sleeping together; it was therefore that the Witness 
added, " in two different beds :" insieme also meant «• likewise." 
The question was repeated to the witness, who answered, 
« Bergami slept nnder that tent where the Prince** slept ; they 
had two different beds." 

Here a Peer observed, that the Queen's interpreter seemed 
continually to talk to the other. 

Mr Brougham said it was his duty to do so in obedience 
io the order of their lordships, who desired the one interpretef 
in act' as a check upon the other. 

It was replied by the Peer who made the remark, that when 
the check was to be given, it ought to be formally given, so as 
to attract the attention of their lordships. 

How Icing did Bergami continue to sleep in such a manner) 
Unlil they landed at Porto Lanzo. 

Ask him whether at night the tent was opened or closed ? 
At night it was closed as a pavilion. 

Who usually closed it ? I was commanded to close it, and I 
commanded others. 

Was it so close as to exclude any person outside from seeing 
what passed within, or was it partially open ? It was quite 
closed ; when I could not close it with curtains entirely, I did 
it with other pieces. 

What do you mean by saying with other pieces ? I mean 
With other pieces of the same material as the tent. 

When was the tent usually opened in the morning to admit 
air ? 1 think about eight o'clock. 

At the times when the tent was opened, the witness being 
present, where was Bergami ? Under tbe tent, coming out. 

' Was he entirely- dressed, or in what manner ? 1 have always 
seen him entirely dressed. 

In what species of dress have yon seen him ? Upon deck 
he went in a Grecian dress of silk, which he bought at St. Jeaft 
If Acre : when be went on shore be was dressed in a coat, as 
a colonel. 

After the tent was closed in the night in the manner yon 
have described, was any light, generally, or occasionally, left 
in it ? No. 

1 am not asking you whether a light remained in the tent 
during the night, but whether there was light there at tbe time 
when it was closed ? When the tent was closed there was a 
light ; if it was light airs, or no wind, the light was given out 
an deck ; if it blew strong, the light was carried away by the 
ladder* , . 
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' Can you remember who was in the habit of taking aWay 
the light from out of the tent at I he time it was so delivered \ 
Whoever was present ; .sometimes I look it m jself. 

To the best ot your recollection, how long did (he light com* 
monly remain within the ten) after it was closed? Tenor 
twelve minutes, perhaps ; a little time. 

Do you know who coinmouly handed out the light ? Ber* 
garni. 

Do you remember whether, in the dny time, the Princes! 
sometimes sat or lay on the bed under the tent ? Often. She 
ordered that the tent might remain as a pavillion; because kt 
Die morning it was raised as a ceiling. 

Where did the Princess take hr siesta ? 

The interpreter professed himself unable to ex pain the term 
siesta. 

• The witness has said that the Princess odtn lay upon Hit 
bed under the tent during the day : did she do so after din* 
aer ? Yes. 

Have yon ever seen Bergami there at the same time ? Yet. 

In the day ? Yes 
■ Have you ever received directions in the day-time, vpben 
the Princess and Bergami were under the tent, to close it ? 
Yes. 

Have you closed the tent, by direction, when the Princes* 
fcnd Bergami were within it ? Yes. 

1 have asked if you did this after dinner ; have yon done it 
frequently, or only seldom ? In a day I cannot say frequently 
$r seldom ; but in a week three or four times. 

With Bergami and the Princess both inside the tent? Yea, 
both. 

Can you tell us how long, upon such occasions, the tent ro* 
mained closed ? Sometimes a quarter of an hourj sometimes 
half an hour, or an hour. 

- In closing the tent upon those occasions have you ever steb 
the Princess and Bergami both upon their beds ? 

- Mr. Williams objected. The question, he thought, should 
be, where have y ou seen- them ? 

• The 8olicitor-Gener.il had no objection to put two ques- 
tions instead ot one, if Mr. Williams wished it. 

At the time of so closing the tent he has seen the Princes* 
upon her bed ? Sometimes upon the bed, and sometimes stand- 
ing. 

And Bergami ? For the most part lying upon the smalt 
bed. 

Did yon close the tent, leaving them so ? I did. 

• Hove you afterwards seen Bergami come out of the tent? 
Yes. 

i In irhat position have you seen Bergami lying upon the 
bed i On his back, or on his side, or how ? Upon his bttpk. 
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Do you remember upon any occasion when Bergami Was- 
90 lying, receiving directions from the Princess to close 1 be 
lent ? 1 remember that Bergaini was lying on his bark upod 
the bed, and her lioyal Highness sitting near him : Schiavtni 
was walking near the tent on the opposite side; he received 
orders from the Pi uiccss to close the tent, and delivered those 
outers to me. 

And, in consequence of those orders, you closed the tent ia 
the manner descntied ? Yes. 

Do remember Bergami afterwards coming out of the tent ? 
Yes. 

In about how long ? At different limes; sometimes a quar- 
ter of an hour, half an hour, an hour. 

But 1 ask if upon the particular occasion to which be has 
referred, that of being directed by Schiavini to close the tent, 
he remembers Bergami coming out, and how long it was be- 
fore be came out ? About a quarter of an hour. 

Did the Princess ever take a bath on board the vessel? 
Yes. 

More than once ? More than once. 

Do you remember her going bcio* for that purpose ? Yes. 

Who went below with her ? Bergami. 

Upon all the occasions when the Princess went below to 
take the bath, was she or not accompanied by Bergami ? Al- 
ways, not only for the bath, but for every thing she did. For 
any other thing she did. 

Were there any other occasions which rendered it necessary 
for the Princess to go below ? The greatest reason was lor 
going to the , which was below. 

And for whatever puiposc the Princess went below she wa* 
accompanied by Bergami? Yes. 
. Have you ever seen Bergami sitting upon deck ? Yes. 

Have you ever seen the Princess with him there ? 1 have, 
1 have seen Bergami sitting upon n guo, and the Princess sit- 
ting upon his knee, and kissing each other. 

Has this kbsing, to your knowledge, happened once or more 
than once ? I saw it more than once. 

. When the Princess walked, whose arm did she take, or did 
she take the arm of any one ? She took for the most part the 
•left arm of Bergami ; nay, always, for I never saw her take 
the arm of any one else. 

Did you ever during the voyage see any jokes or tricks 
played by Bergami ? 1 have. 

In the presence of the Princess ? Yes. 

Can you describe what you allude to ? 1 saw him put some 
pillows or cushions under his Grecian robe, to make her Royal 
Highness laugli. 

Upon what part were those cushions placed? Upon* his 
belly* 
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Do you know what that was intended to imitate? 

Mr. Williams had no objection that the witness should de- 
scribe facts as long as the Solicitor-General pleased ; but to 
draw inferences was, he apprehended, the province of theit 
lordships. 

The Solicitor-General thought his question a fair one. 

The Lord-Chancellor. Ask the witness if he knows what 
was meant to be represented. 

Do you know what was meant to be represented ? He 
wanted to play some apish trick to make her Royal Highness 
laugh, and the people ^ho were present, 

The Solicitor-General. That is not an answer. 

Mr. Williams. It is not I ho answer, 1 suppose, which my 
learned friend wants ; and in that case, of course, the question 
must be put again. 

. . Do you know what those cushions were intended to imitate? 
^As far as I know, it was buffoonery. 

After the tent was erected upon deck, where was the Prill* 
cess in the habit of dining ? Under the tent. 

Who commonly dined with her? Generally Bergami. 
Always Bergami. 

Did the Princess and Bergami commonly dine alone or with 
some other person? Sometimes they dined alone; sometimes 
With Wni. Austin, who was reported to be the son of the Prin- 
cess. 

- How was Wm. Austin called, either by the Princess or in 
hee presence ? Some called him " William," sorpe called him 

" M the young Prince," and sometimes 1 have seen the Princess 
' when he was going to bed give him some token of affection, as 
a mother would give her child. 

- Whiie the Princess and Bergami slept under this tent at 
njght, where did Victorine sleep? The room of the maids 

* contained two beds, and when the Princess went to sleep in the 

- tent, one of the maids slept in the former room of thp Princess, 

* and Victorine with her. 

That was in the cabin of the Princess, below, adjoining the 
\ the! dining-room you before described ? Yes. 

What is the Christian name of Bergami ? Bartholomew. 

Do you remember the festival of St. Bartholomew occurring 

h) the course of the voyage ? 1 remember it Was on the voy 

' age from Syracuse to the Holy L-uid : and there was a general 

* illumination as far as possible in (he ship. Bergami made the 
crew merry, and they got drunk : lie gave a dollar apiece to 
each of the sailors. 

Do you remember any shouts ? Yes, when the sailors were 
drunk they shouted, Viva Carolina ! Viva Bergami 1 

During this time, what were the Princess and Bergami do* 

. jog ?. were they together ? Bergami was walking on the deck, 

I£ « . ... . . ■ : , t 


• 
applauding the sailors^ the Princess was sitting under the tent, 
which was raised like a ceiling. 

Do you remember if the Princess was walking about at that 
time ? I remember ber also walking, for she could not always 
be sitting. 

With whom did she walk ? With Bergami. 
' Did I bey walk side by side, or arm in arm ? Arm in arm. 

Do you remember Bergami landing at Terracina ? I saw 
him embark in the launch whiob I seat on shore ; and I saw 
the launch return without him. 

How long was he absent ? Three days. 

What time of day or night was it that he returned ? During 
the night at Porto Lanzo. 

Can you mention the hour ? Ten o'clock. 

Was 1 he Princess on board at that time ? She was on board, 
'titling under the tent. ' 

Where did Bergami go upon his coming first on board ? 
-The princess went to meet him at the top of the ladder, and 
they both went under the tent. 

Was the tent afterwards closed ? They supped together. 
-Afterwards the tent was closed, and they went to lie* 

Did they remain in the tent ailiiight ? Yes. 

Did the witness go on shore at Jaffa, or at St. Jeao d'Acre ? 
I have landed at both places. 

Did you go on the journey to Jerusalem ? No. 

No part? I saw her Royat Highness mount, and then 1 
went on board. 

At the return of Bergami on board the vessel, do you remem- 
ber whether he had any new order or title? On his return 
from Jerusalem ? Yes. The order of St. Sepulchre. 
•• Any other? No; baton board was created the order of 
St. Caroline, which had been spoken of at Jerusalem. 

Do you know, from any thing which you heard, either 
.from the Princess or in her presence, what rank Bergami had 
in the order of St. Caroline ? He was grand master of the 
-order. 

Have you ever been examined in Italy by any person a* to 
the conduct of the Princess and Bergami during this voyage? 
• Yes. 

A t what place ? At Milan. 

Do you know the name of the gentleman by whom, or be- 
fore whom, you were examined ? By the Advocate Vimaer- 
cali, in the presence of Colonel Brown. 

At what time were you examined ? In December last 

Where did you go after your examination t To Naplf*. 

Did yon po upon your own affairs ? Yes. 

Were you afterwards applied to come here ? Yes. 
' Where were you at thai nme ? At Naples* 

When were you applied to ? On the 21st June. I thought 
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the jaarady too long for my health, having the goat \ and I 
presented to the ministers a certificate of two physicians, m 
order to exempt myself. Tbe ministers commanded me to 
come, aod also made me to be commanded by the minister for 
foreign affairs, the Marquis Chirnalla. 

Mr. Williams objected to these questions, as being proper 
only in re-examination. 

The Lord Chancellor thought that the questions had better 
not be put. 

Tbe Solicitor-General would only pot one question more. 
Where is your vessel now? On a Toy age from Apulia to 
Naples. 

Cross- Examination. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Williams. When did yrm teat* 
the ship in order to come here? I have left off sailing, and 
given myself to trade, so that my ship was loaded on my dwn 
account, and that ship is now commanded by another cap* 
tain. 

What ship do you allude to ? The same ship that carried 
her Royal Highness. 

What is the name of the captain ? The ship is now com* 
manded by Giacotno Pallusterco. 

If I understand the witness rightly, he is now a part owner^ 
or owner of tbe vessel, and not the captain ? I am owner of 
the ship, and when I came here half of the cargo was my own. 

If I understand him, he said that a certain person, whom 
-he named, is captain of that vessel now ? Giacomo Pallas* 
terxo is captain, tbe person whom I have appointed. 

I desire the witness to say, from what plaice in Italy did hi 
come to England ? 1 came from Naples. 

Is that the place to which you belong ? is that yonr toWo t 
Naples is my native country, but I dwell at Porto Sorrento, a 
place on the coast. 

Say who it was that asked you to come here. The podesta 
(governor) sent a messenger to bind me, because my commer- 
cial affairs called me to Naples. 

Did you see the British minister at Naples? I did. 

Name him. Sir William A'Court : he is the English Am* 
bassador. 

Did you receive any promise of remuneration ? Yes, I 
have. 

1 want to know whether it was at the Minister's? During 
the fife days I had bcerf at Naples endeavouring not to come 
here, I told all my circumstances to the Minister ; and tbe Mi- 
nister, being convinced of my situation, agreed to allow me 
1000 dollars a month; but 1 have already lo* 4000. Tk» 
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caigp I had discharged at Iteggio has hot aoid a* the wriceH 
which it ought to have sold. I had, besides, advanced mon 


rfbr 
monejr 
•at Maofredonia to buy another cargo, which has remained 
unemployed : and the Minister gave me the assurance at the 
last moment I set out. 

- How often have yon traded to England before ? Three 
months ago 1 was in England i never before that time. I 
hare been here only once until the present time. 

Have you received any money in advance, or is it only in 
expectancy ? 1 have received 1000 dollars for one month. I 
'received one month in advance at Milan. 

1 understood the witness to say, that he no longer goes with 
the vessel, but that has put a captain on board ; bow is it 
that the captain cannot manage the vessel without him ? The 
. captain navigates the ship without me, but he receives his or- 
ders from me ; and, until i go back, be cannot receive such 
orders. 

-How has yon r, absence been the means of creating a loss on 
the cargo? 1 left my ship, which had sailed from Manfredo* 
nia, to goto Reggio, where she was to discharge her cargo; 
and after bavins arrived here, I beard, that my captain had 
sold the cargo for five carlinis (a carlini is equal to about 10 
sous) less per bushel than the regular price. 

[The interpreter stated the alleged loss to be about 25d. of 
this country per bushel.] 

Mr. Williams. Perhaps you have made a more profitable 
voyage here. (Order, order). 

If you had not come to England, would that have made 
•any difference as to the sale of this cargo ? Would it have in- 
terfered with or altered the price ? Yes ; for one reason, if £ 
had not set out for England then, but continued my trade 
(mj commercial affairs), it would have been better ; for 1 left 
tny country just at the time of harvest, and I advanced money 
at Manfiedonia to buy corn. . By this time, if I had not come 
here, 1 should have gained so much as to compensate me for 
the loss of 8000 dollars, which 1 lost in 1818. 

1 speak only of the voyage of the ship. Can you explain bow 
your rotniug here can make any difference on the profit or loss of 
that voyage ? — Yes. 1 ordered the captain to sell the cargo for not 
Jes* than 24 carlinis per bushel. The captain, when he arrived at 
Keegio, healing 1 had gone away, has taken on himself to sell for 
21 carlinis; and after 1 arrived here, 1 have beard that the price of 
torn was raised to 20 carlinis; now 1 am told it is nearly 30 carlinis 
per bushel. 

Do you roeanlo state that your being here affects the price of 
eorn in Italy ? — (A murmur through the hou*e.) 
- 1 Mr. Williams was not aware that this question was irregular. 
• The Lord Chancellor.— There is no objection to the learned conn* 
«sel's question. 

Mr. Williams observed, that it was usual for silence to be ob- 
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-e*rved*hi these courts; with whVh he was familiar— in those courts 
•where the judges presided ; their lordships would therefore excuse 
him if he did uot quite undei stand the interruption, • 

Cross-examination continued. Do you mean to say, that the 
captain disobeyed your orders, by which you lo»t this sum ? The 
circumstance would not have happened if I had been present. It 
Would have been an act of disobedience if I had. been pre cot ; but, 
:as 1 was not present, the captain had not foreseen what 1 would 
have foreseen, but suffered himself to be deceived by those who 
were preseut, and thus he madt that loss. 
' Have you not said that you gave an order to the captain ? Yea. 

Which order the captain has broken ? He disobeyed bis orders 
immediately after he heard that 1 had set out from Naples for 
England. 

1 beg to know whether you mean to represent that, when you 
made the bargain for 1,000 dollars per month, you anticipated what 
has happened since ? 1 have always foreseen evils; tor I did v uot 
wish to come here, not only on account of my health, bnt also on 
account of my interest. 

Can you tell us where the sale of the cargo took place ? At 
Reggio. 

How far it that fiotn Naples ? Reg gio is on the coast of Calabria. 
It is 190 miles from Naples. 

When did you last see Gaetsno Paturzo, the person who was mate 
on board your vessel ? 

The Solicitor-General, Paturzo was not the mate. He acted 
as pilot. 

Mr. Williams. It is of no consequence. There is only one 
.Paturzo who has given evidence. When did the witness see him ? 
The last time 1 saw Gaelano Paturzo was heie in London. 

That I* the place. I waut the time ? Two days ago. 

Did yeu not see him yesterday ? 1 have not seen bim before I 
saw him here for 18 months. 

*' '1 don't ask that question, I ask when y«nsaw Paturzo last ? The 
day, or the hour, or the minute ? Last night we supped together, 
.and last nierht we slept together— that is to say, in two rooms ad- 
joining each other. 

You did dot breakfast with him this morning ? On the contrary, 
1 have taken my coffee with him this morning. 

That is not the contrary. - liad you no talk together on the 
evidence which Paturzo gave yesterday ? No. 

Not any ? No ; because Paturzo would not tell what he said ; 
nor am 1 a person to state what I have to say* 

Did you inquire of Paturzo what he, Paturzo, said ? No. 

What then do you mean by saying that Paturzo would not tell 
you ? Because 1 knew that he came here to speak a plain truth, 
as I have also come to this pla< e to say a plain truth, on which 1 
will take my oath. % 

That may be very well ; but I want yon to answer my question* 
What do you mem by saying that Paturzo would not tell you what 
he had mentioned heie if you bad not asked hi in to disclose it ? 1 
-have said that he would not tell it ; bnt 1 meant to say, that it cannot 
(this was after wards explained, ought not) be told. 
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Dtd any t»o> tell yea not re speak with rVlorao eooot wfcat b* 
Mid here yesterday ? M* ; I toM Patomo not, by myself, of ay 
oire accord, without betag prompted by aaj i 


Do I understand you rightly ? Did yon tell Patnrse* •« Now; 
ad I 


mind, oWt yoa and I say one word abovt the examination of 
yesterday ?" Yea, it is very natural. To toll to ethers afl that we 
nay in this boose ia not deceot ; ia not creditable. 

You aay yoa told this to Paturao of your own accord. Did yew 
any to Paturao, thta moroing, or last night, that was not it to talk 
about the business of yesterday ? Yes, 1 did. 

Had yoa oo cariosity to learn from Paterae who it woo that 
examined him ? what sort of a man Mr. Attorney-General or Mr. 
fteliei tor-General won ? It does not belong to me to ask ; for all my 
impression was, that I was obliged to make my appearanee before 
that gentleman. 

Did yoa think so entirely abonl that, that yon coald thiak 
or talk of nothing else ? Yes. 

Have you been in this room before ? Yes ; bat there war 
nobody here. 

When were you in this room before ? On Sunday last. 

Who came with you ? A gentleman brought me here to 
show me a curiosity ; to show me where the coronation won 
to take place. 

Was he an Englishman or a foreigner who brought yon J 
An Englishman. 

His name ? I don't know it. 

Nor his person? 1 know bis person. 

Have you seen him since yon came before their lordships 
this morning ? 1 hare not. 

Have you looked about you to see him ? 1 bare not eeen 
him. 

Would you know his name if you heard it? No; because 
be is a person I know by sight and not by name; if his name 
was mentioned 1 would not know it. 

How long is it since you have seen him ? 1 hare aeon him. 
many times, but always transitorily, because I do not under- 
stand his language, nor he mine. 

Did you see him abroad ? No. 

Have you only seen him since yoa name to this country i 
Only since I arrived in England. 

When did you arrive in England ? On the 14th bmt. 

When were you examined? I have been examined at 
Milan. 

Have you not been examined since you came to England 1 
Yes, but verbally. ^ 

Who examined yon ? A gentleman whom I don't know. 

Was it the same gentleman who showed you this placet 
No. 

I wish yon would look in that comer (pointing to the phot 
which the counsel and agents fist tbepiosttatjofi occupy boJvW 
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the. bar,) and Took all about yon, to see whether that person 
be present (The tvifness pointed to Mr. Bouchier.) 

Is (hat the person who showed you this place ? No ; that 
was a person called a major domo. ■ 

The interpreter stated that the witness meant a superin- 
tendant 

What did you mean by pointing out that gentleman ? Be-* 
cause he examined me. 

Do you see the gentleman who brought you here ? No. 

Who came with you from Naples to this country ? I came 
with a King's messenger {Courier del Re) and my servant. 

Who paid the expense of the journey I The King's mes- 
> sehger, or courier. 

Before .you left Naples for this country, did you know ft 
Colonel Brown ? Yes. 

Were you examined just before your departure by ColoneK 
Brown? No; Colonel Brown examined me in December; 
last year, as 1 have said before. 

Was the lawyer Vimarcati present ? He was. 

And put the questions in the presence of Colonel Brown} 
Yes. 

Which questions and answer were put down in writing ? 
I believe so. 

Did vou swear to the truths of those depositions? No ; I 
subscribed my name at the end of the paper. • 

Was that in the presence of Colonel Brown, and the lawyer 
Vimarcati? Yes. 

Have you seen Vimarcati since yon were examined ? I 
have not seen him since, except when I passed through Milan. 

Have yon not seen Vimarcati since you were examined in 
December? Yes. 

Did you see any body else on the subject of your testimony, 
except Colonel Brown and Vimarcati ? No. 

J mean on the subject of the Princess of Wales? On that 
subject I have seen no one but Vimarcati and Col. Brown, 

But, as you passed through Milan, 1 understood you to say 
that you Vimarcarti ? Yes. 

Had the Colonel, at that time, the examination which the. 
witness signed in December ? I did not see it. 
• Nor any paper at all ? No. 

Has he never seen it since December ? No. 

Have you never seen the examination taken in December 
from that time to the present ? I have not seen it. Even now 
1 have not seen it. 

Here the cross-examination terminated. 

Re-examined by the Solicitor-General. The witness has 
...stated a sum he has received, and is to receive, as a compet- 
ition for his time, tcoable, and loss, in coming her*, faik 
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him according to the best judgment be can form, whether it 
is more or less than a just compensation Tor such loss? Ac- 
cording to my success in trade, this year, it is not sufficeut 
for what 1 have lost. 

Some discussion took, place among their lordships relative 
to the mode of examination, I-ord Liverpool suggesting that 
one noble lord should finish his examination before another 
put any questions to the witness. 

By Earl Grey. What were you paid bf the Princess of 
Wales while she bad your ship? 750 dollars per month and 
all expenses. 

You have stated that after the tent was shut the Princes* 
and Bergami remained the whole night together : was thete 
any other person in the tent at night ? No. 

How do you know that Bergami remained there during th* 
whole night ? Because, when the tent was covered, he re- 
mained under it. 
' Did you ever see him in it daring the intermediate time ? No. 

Was there another communication from any other part of the ship 
to the tent without coming on deck ? Yes, there was a communi- 
cation by a ladder, which led into the dining-room. 

Was it possible for Bergami to get to the dining-room by that 
communication without your seeing him ? It might have so hapr 

Sened, though the passage was small ; but I don't know that he 
id. 

By Lord Ellenborousrh. Was Bergami's bed ever made below, 
on the 'passage from Jaffa to Ttrraciua ? Never; once I remember 
Bermagi being obliged to go below, in consequence of bad weather. 

When the bad weather obliged Bergami to go below, did the 
Princess also go below ? Both together went below 

It is necessary to put another question, not whether a bed was 
ever prepared for Bergami below, but whether it ever was prepared 
for him in the dining-room ? No. 

By the Earl of Roseberry. You stated, that in blowing weather, 
the light was taken down the ladder; do you know who took it ? 
Theodore Or Car lino. 

By Lord Auckland. You said yon received 750 dollars a month 
from the Princess ; did thai cover all the ezpences of the voyage f 
1 have got much to say on that point. The freight of 750 dollar* 
was a very low, the lowest fpocchisnmoj allowance. 1 agreed for 
750 dollars a month as a certainly ; but when we take on board a 
royal personage, we trust more to uncertain than certain profits. 
In these uncertain profits 1 was disappointed, and 1 made some 
applications, some demands for compensation; and the English 
government thus came to know what I am. 

What was the expense per mouth of navigating the ship, paying 
all charges but harbour dues ? My crew consisted of 22 persons. 
The wsges of these, allowing them, one with another, at 10 dol- 
laia a month, make 220 dollars a month. Then provisions were 
very dear, in consequence of the year being steril. Then the ex- 
peaca gf wearing and tearing was great on this occasioo; for, k 
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consequence of baring * royal personage on board, I was obliged 
to have the sails, the rigging, and all the ship, in tight order. 
The ahip coat me 2000 dollars, and the insurance on that arooutot, 
is at least one per cent ; and taking all the expanses together, yon 
will find that there covld bardlv remain any thing out of the 750 
dollars a month* 

By the Ma^quia of Lansdown, You have said you were disap- 
pointed of the profits you expected from taking the Princess of 
Wales injfour ship. Did you make any application to the Prin* 
teas', or to any other person, acting for her, on the subject of that 
disappointment ? — To her Koyal Highness t did not. When she 
dismissed me from her service, I received a certificate of character 
from her. 1 was dismissed in consequence of Bergami, who wished 
jae to carry them to Venice, which 1 could not do; On oar depar- 
ture from Rhodes, the Princess (who always commanded what 
Bergami commanded) ordered ua to go to Venice ; but on leaving 
Candia the wind waa from the. north, and, remaining in that state, 
our water was going to be at an end ; for I bad also 1) horses on 
board. Then 1 told them it was necessary we should land. They 
did not wish to go to the Morea, or to return to Caudia, and there* 
fore we were obliged to go to Sicily. Having lost sight of Sicily* 
we went to Naples; and Bergami, on landing, because he bad pro* 
mised 64*00 dollars as a present, told me that there was no present 
for me, because I had not taken them to Venice. Then, when 1 
came here, I presented a memorial through my own ambassador, 
Count de Ludolph, to the British government; and I stated, that 
as 1 believed! served the British government, because I bad the 
honour of wearing the English flag while the Princess waa in my 
ship, I expected a present, but hsd not received any. In conse- 
quence ef this application, the English government knew that 1 
was the gentleman who took the Princess and her suite on this 
voyage. 

while the Princess was on board jour ship, did yon ever, 
on any pretence, order or desire the men, or any part of them, 
if> withdraw from that part of the deck where she and Berga- 
mi were ? I don't remember that ever I did. [This answer 
seemed to excite some surprise.] 

If you had been in the babit of ordering the mate to leave 
that part of the deck, is it not likely that yon would remem> 
ber'it? O, now 1 understand it. Once 1 remember to have 
neen the Princess silling with Bergami on the bed, and to have 
ordered the mate to go away, as it was not decent for him to 
be present, he being a young man. 1 sent him away not to 
aee that which was indecent 

Am I to understand that you desired them all to withdraw? 

Then who remained ? None but the Princess and Bergami. 
- Do you remember any one person in particular whom you 
ordered to withdraw ? There was always there Scbtavini to 
receive the commands of her Royal Highness. 

Tl>e Schiavini d>d no* wUhdraw ? Wo, he did not 
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By another Peer. When the tent was shut, didTictftttt* 
temain within ? (We could not collect the answer.) 
, Had you any means of knowing whether Bergami went 
away, or whether the Hatchway was shut or not, after the tent 
was closed ? I cannot say whether the hatchway was shot or 
not ; what I can say is, that in the morning when the tent was 
open, I saw the hatchway closed. 

By the Earl of Oxford. I wish to ask whether, .in conse- 
quence of the memorial presented through your ambassador, 
yon received any present ? I have received nothing ; nay, 
my minister and the colonel to whom I mentioned it, told me 
they had got nothing for me, and that I should go to London 
myself, and then 1 could see about it. 

What colonel is it to whom you allude ? Colonel Brown. 

[Symptoms of impatience were now expressed by several 
noble lords, with cries of " withdraw, withdraw."] 

By the Earl of Donoughmore. You have said that, when 
the Princess and Bergami were together on the deck, yon de- 
sired the mate to retire : ds you recollect on one occasion hav- 
ing so desired the man to retire, when the Princess and Ber- 
gami were seated on a gun ? 

Mr. Brougham observed, that this was a leading question. 

When you sent the mate and others away, did you observe 
the Princess and Bergami seated on a guu ? 

Mr. Brougham suggested that the two questions should be, 
put separately, and that the sending away of the mate should 
not be mixed up with the sitting on the gun. 

Did you ever see the Princess and Bergami skiing together 
on a gun on the deck ? Yes ; I have said so. 

In what situation as to each other? Bergami on the gun, 
and the Princess on his knee. 

• Did you on that occasion send away the mate? Also, on 
this occasion, the mate and the rest. Whenever they stood to 
took at such things, I always sent them away, some one way, 
some another. ' ' 

' The witness was then ordered to withdraw, and was retiring 
fiom the bar, when 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that the witness had men- 
tioned his having received a certificate of good conduct from 
her Royal Highness ; and he wished to ask the house if the 1 
Witness might be- desired to produce it. 

The witness was recalled, and examined by the Lord- Chan- 
cellor. From whom did you receive that paper (the certifi- 
cate) I From the Princess of Wales at Villa d'Este, when { 
went to her from Geooa. 

Did she give it to you herself, or through any other person I 
The Princess wrote it herself in my presence, and she herself 
gave it tome. 4 

The interpreter being desired to read the certificate, asked 
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if it vat their lordships' pleasure that he sfaoold vetdftia, 
English? (Cries of " No, oo")« Jt was then read in the ori? 
ginal Italian ; its date was the 16th October, 1816. 
. The Lord-Chancellor. Let an accurate copy of it be taken. 
By the Earl of Lauderdale. You state that you were or* 
dered to let down the curtains of the tent. 1 wish to know 
whether at that lime the Princess and Bergami were sitting on, 
{be gun } 

. fit was observed, that there were here two distinct questions, 
and the interpreter was desired to put them separately to the 
witness.] 

The Interpreter. How am I to divide the question, for it 
is all so put together, that I should be glad your lordship* 
Would divide it for me. (A laugh). 

The questions were then put separately, and the witness 
answered in the affirmative, and added, thai this circumstance 
had happened more than once. (Order, order.) 

Mr Brougham was about to make some rpmark, but was 
stopped by cries of* 4 order.'* 

Did yon continue to walk the deck after the curtains were 
down ? I did ; sometimes towards the bowsprit, sometimes 
ioward§ the gun-room, and sometimes towards the cabir . 

Al the request of Mr. Williams the following question wat 
put by the Lord-Chancellor : Were you in the habit of going 
down into the dining room^every night ? No ; that was what 
I was not in the habit qf doing. 
The witness then withdrew. " 

- Biir. Brougham said he bad an humble application to make 
to their lordships, in consequence of a communication which he 
had that moment received. He was anxious to ask one ques- 
tion of Theodore Majochi without further delay, and, J here- 
fore, he hoped their lordshsps would order him to be called in. 
He had only one question to put to him, which might by pos- 
sibility lead to one or two more. (Cries of "state the ques- 
tion." If their lordships would allow him to examiv^ thi| 
witness^ he should have no objection to mention the questions 
' he proposed to put : and the first question he wished to put 
was, whether the witness had been at Bristol during the last 
season, in the course of the last 12 or 14 months I 

The Earl of Liverpool wished, in such a. case, that the house 
should be chiefly governed' by the opinion of the learned lord 
on the woolsack, and that of the learned gentlemen at the bar; 
1»ut he would suggest, whether, if this course was acceded to,* 
which was breaking in upon established rules, counsel ought 
not, in the fijfbt instance, to state not only the particular ques- 
tMmv but the object of the examination. 

The Lord-Chancellor repeated what he bad said on a for* 
qtor occasion, that on an application by counsel for the farther 
^ross-examination of a witness, thek lordships would be. go* 


wrned by a seme of justice, and by a regard to the grounds 
on which the application was made. But if a witness was to 
be cross-examined again, he could not say whether their, 
lordships would allow the cross-examination to he taken piece- 
meal or not. 

- Mr. Brougham admitted that bis application was out of the 
ordinary course of tegular proceeding; but be pledged him- 
self that he would never ask that witness another question after 
to-day until he came to open the case. At present he should 
satisfy himself with asking these two or three questions. 

The Earl of Pomfret, from the gallery, suggested the pro- 
priety of taking the opinion of the judges. (Cries of " No, 
no.") 

The Lord-Chancellor thought their lordships should allow 
the questions to be put to the witness at present. 

Theodore Majocfu was then ordered to be called in, and a 
short pause ensued. 

The Lqid'Chancellor observed, that it would be necessary 
that the learned counsel should state his questions to him the 
first instance, and that they should be put by him to the wit- 
ness. They might indeed, as far as respected the regular 
course of their proceedings, be stated (o any peer, and on these 
conditions the witness might be examined again. 

Theodore Mojochi was then brought to the bar, and applied 
through the interpreter to be permuted as a favour to assure 
their lordships that he was reudy to lay down his life in thai 
place, if his former testimony was not correct. 

Renewed Cross* Examination by Mr* Brougham. 

Does the witness recollect whether he was at Bristol in the 
course of the last year, or during the present ? No, I was 
not. 

Has he ever been at Gloucester during that period ? Yes? 
1 knoy Gloucester very well. 

Did you live there in the service of a gentleman named 
Hyatt? Yes, I did. 

: Did you ever declare to any person there that the Princess 
of Wales was a most excellent woman? Yes, 1 have said 
that she was a good woman. 

Did you ever say to any person that her conduct was highly 
becoming? I always said that she was a good woman (buotta 
danna) y but that she was surrounded by bad people (canaqtia.) 

Did you ever state that she was a prudent woman, ancl that 
you never observed any thing improper in her conduct ? I 
pannot recollect at all, yes or no, whether I ever said so or 
not. 

Did you ever state that she always behaved with the utmost 
propriety ? This 1 have never said, 
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Do yon remember a gentleman named William Hughes it 
Bristol or at Gloucester ? 1 do not recollect him at Bristol. 

Do yon recollect him at Gloucester, or elsewhere? 1 may 
have known him, but 1 do not recollect the name. 

Do you recollect him when you are told that he was a clerk 
in the house of Messrs. Turners, bankers, at Gloucester ? No, 
1 do not know any bankers of that name. 

Did you ever know or communicate with the clerk of any 
banker at Gloucester ? Questo mi non ricordo. 

Did you ever complain to any one that Bergami kept back 
a part of the servants' wages from them ? Yes, 1 did ; I re- 
tollect tha,t. 

To whom did you so complain of Bergami ? I cannot re- 
collect precisely, but it was in answer to somebody who asked 
me why I left the Princess's service; and I remember telling 
Mr. Hyatt that Bergami wished to reduce my wages after a 
loi iff voyag**. 

Did you ever say the same thing to any person besides Mr* 
Hyatt ? Questo non mi ricordo. 

Do you remember Mrs. Adams, the mother-in-law of Mr. 
Hyatt. Yes, I do. 

Do you ren:cmber Mrs. Hughes, the housekeeper of Mrs. 
Adams ? 1 recollect the housekeeper, but do not know her 
name. 

' Had she a son in a banker's house ? I do not know whether 
be was in the house of any banker, or what was his situation, 
but I recollect his making a v : sit to the housekeeper. 

Did you ever tell him any circumstances respecting Berga- 
mi, or respecting your own wages? I cannot recollect pre- 
cisely, yes or no. 

Did you tell him that the Princess of Wales was an excellent and 
prudent woman, and that you had never seen any thing improper or 
indecorous in her conduct ? Questo non mi ricordo. 
You are not sure that you may not have said so ? 
The Attorney General was, we believe, about to object to this 
coutse of elimination, but was interrupted by general calls of " Go 
on. p 

Did you ever state, that the Princess of Wales had, as farms yea 
had seen, always conducted herself most properly ?— -Q«*#Jo *#» 
mi ricordo. 

Did you ever travel in a stage coaeb from Glocester to Bristol, or 
from Glocester to any other place ? — I have never travelled in a 
stage coach from Glocester except to London. 

Oid you never perform any other journey in a stage-coach since 
your arrival in England ?— No, 1 recollect no other. 

Did you ever state to any person in a stage-roach, any thing with 
regard to the deportment of the Princess of Wales whilst you were 
in her service ? — Qutiio non mi ricordo. 

Did you say that she had alway behaved with great pruderies f 
Quest* non mi ricordo. 
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Did you represent her to be a roach-injured woman } No ; no 
saore than I did yesterday. 

I>td you -state to any one in a coach, or elsewhere, that yon had 
been applied to swear against her ? 1 do not recollect that I eve§ 
spoke upon the subject. 

. Did you represent in a stage-coach, or elsewhere, that appli- 
cation had been made to you to swear against the Princess of Wales ? 
I do not understand the question. 

Did you ever say your had been asked whether you would 
■wear against her (loyal Highness ? I do not know what is 
meant by swearing (jurare) 

Did you state to any person in England that you bad been 
applied to, to make a deposition, or give testimony -on oath, 
against the Princess ? 

The interpreter for her Majesty (Benedetto Cohen) said he 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to explain to the witness'* 
understanding what was meant by being " applied to.' 9 

Did you ever say to any person in England that you had 
been asked to give' an account on oath respecting the conduct 
of the Princess of Wales ? (With great emphasis) No ; in 
England I was never asked. 

The question is not whether the witness was- ever asked in 
England to give an account, but whether he ever said in 
England that he had been asked ? No answer. 

Did you ever say to Mr. Johnson, that you had applied to to 
become a witness against the Princess of Wales ?— 1 swear I do not 
know either the name or the thing mentioned. 

Did you ever tell any person that you had been so applied to ? 

The Lord Chancellor suggested that the question would perhaps 
be rendered more intelligible to the witness, if it were put in this 
form ;— " Did you ever say, * I have been applied to to appear as 
a witness against the Princess of Wales,' or words to that effect ?" 

The question was accordingly so put. 

(In a loud and passionate tone). Never. 

Did you ever say to Mr. Johnson, in the stage-coach, " I have 
bad great advantages offered to me if I will be a witness against the 
Princess," or words to that effect ? — (With violent gesticulations). 
I will lay down my life there (pointing to the space wilbin the bar), 
If iuch an offer was ever made to me. 

Mr. Brougham. That is not an answer; let the question 
be explained to him. 

The interpreter expressed a hope that their lordships would 
permit him to use any words, and to exercise his own discretion 
as to the farm and manner of stating and endeavouring to 
make intelligible the questions to this witness. 

The preceding question was then put. 

I will lay down my life if 1 ever made any discoure about 
appearing as a witness, or about any oath. 

Did you any where in England hoW such a discourse with 
any body ? 
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[A considerable time now elapsed, and various explanation* 
were bad between the interpreter and witness before the latter 
could understand the full and precise meaning of this question.] 

He at length answered in the negative. 
. Did you ever state to Mr. Johqson, in a stage-coach, that 
you had been offered a sum of money, of a situation under 
government, if you would give evidence against the Princess 
of Wales ? How could I say so to him, when I did pot know 
his name? 

Did you ever say to a Mr. Johnson, in a stage-coach, 
that you had been offered a. sum of money, or a place under 
government, for the evidence that you were to give against the 
Princess ? To you I will answer no more : you ask me things 
that never entered my head, things I never dreamt about. 
. B v the Lord Chancellor. Had you ever any conversation 
in England with any person in a stage-coach i}bout giving 
evidence ? 

Mr. Brougham submitted that that question ought not to 
be put at present : he asked— 

Had you ever any conversation with any body in a stage* 
coach respecting her Royal Highness the Prineesa of Wales ? 
1 never have spoken about the Princess of Wales in any dili- 
gence. * - 

Did you ever speak about the affairs of the Princess of Wales 
in the course of any journey you bad in England when tra- 
velling in a diligence ? Never about the affairs of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. I never meddled with those discourses. .• 

Did you ever at an inn or in a diligence on a journey in 
England say that you expected money or a place under go- 
vernment for giving evidence against her Royal Highness i 
Never! Never! (with vehement action.) 

How long were you in England when you were here before 
the present time ? The first time one night. 

How loner were you in England at that period when yoq 
lived with Mr. Hyatt, of Glocester? Non miricordo, because. 
1 have not the book in which 1 entered it. 

About how many months were you in Mr. Hyatt's service 2 
I cannot tell, because 1 have not the book in which I put it 
down. 

Mr. Brougham thanked their lordships for the favour they 
had granted him. 

The Solicitor-General wished to put a few questions to the 
witness. 

The Lord-Chancellor decided that the interrogatories just 
closed, being in the pature of a cross-examination, the counsel 
on the opposite side had a right to ask some questions on what 
had just passed. 
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Did yon come from Viehna to this country at servant to If r^ 
Hyatt ? Mr. Hyatt brooght me here. 

Did yon continue in his service till you set off for the purpose 
of returning to Vienna ? Yes, (ill that moment : he paid the 
fare of the coach for me on my return. 

Lord Ellcnborougb. When you spoke of her Rojal High- 
ness as a buona donna, [a prudent woman,] did yon refer to her 
moral conduct as a woman, or to her behaviour to you as a 
mistress ? When there was discourse respecting the Princess 
of Wales, I always said that she was a buona donna ; because, 
if I had said that she was a caitiva donna, [a bad woman,] they 
would have fought me— knocked me down. ( Laughter.) 

Mr. Brougham here remarked that his object in recalling' 
Theodore Majochi was not to cast any imputation upon any 
quarter for any offer* made to him, but with a perfectly dif- 
ferent view. It still remained doubtful whether, by buona 
donna, the witness meant a kind, or a prudent, good, and vir- 
tuous lady. 

Majochi having withdrawn from the bar, 

Lord Grenvjtlfe said that he did not think the witness had 
used any word equivalent to the expression of the interpreter, 
"fought me — knocked me down." 

The interpreter replied, that the witness had used the word 
atiaccare, which meant to knocked dpwn, atiaccar lite meant to 
quarrel, or to pick a quarrel. He had rendered the sense with 
the assistance of Mr. B. Cohen, the interpreter on the other 
side, whose aid he had requested, for greater accuracy, when 
Majocchi was recalled. 

Mr. Brougham added, that the witness had employed the 
phrase atiaccar lite, which might have nothing to do with fight- 
ing or knocking down. 

Mr. Cohen explained atiaccar Hie to mean to dispute, and 
admitted that the witness had used it. 

Lord Ellcnborougb repeated the terms in which be had put 
his question, and gave it as his opinion that the interpreter had 
given too much force to the meaning of the witness. 

After a single remark from Lord GrenviUe, the answer was 
amended on the notes of the short-hand writer. 

FRANCISCO DI ROLLO was put to the bar and sworn/ 
he was examined by Mr. J. Parke. 

What countryman are you ? A native of Piedmont. 

In whose service are you now ? The Marquis of Ciesa. 

Were you at any time in the service of the Princess of Wales ! 
Yes. 

In what capacity ? As cook. 

In what vear did you enter her service 1 It was when sh» 
eame from Venice ; but the year I do not remember. 

How long did you continue in it i Nearly two years, not quite* 
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By whom were you hired to go into the service of the Prin- 
cess ? By Signor Bergami. 

Were you acquainted with Bergami before that time ? Yes. 

What was Signor Bergami when you first knew him ? He 
was in the same service with roe. 

Was that ihe service of General Pino ? . Yes. 

In what capacity was Bergami acting in the service of Gene- 
ral Pino? As valet : he used to come down into the kitchen 
to fetch the dishes to be put upoa the table. Afterwards he 
took the situation of courier. 

How long were you in the same service with Bergami ? I 
was in the service of Count Pino, and he was in the service 
of the Countess. (Laughter.) « 

How long had Bergami been in the service of the Countess 
Pino ? I cannot tell, because 1 went out of the service of Ge- 
neral Pino. 

ijow long was he in the service of the Countess Pino before 

rou left that of Count Pino ? I do- not know, because, when 
went into the service of General Pino, Bergami had been in 
the service of the Countess. 

How long were you in the service of General Pino? I 
served him three years ; one when he was minister at war, ano? 
tjie.r at Moscow, and the third I do not call a service: 

Was Bergami in the service of the Countess Pino all three 
years when you served General Pino? Yes; the only dif- 
ference was, that 1 was paid by General Pino; and he was paid 
by the Countess ; but we ijrere in the same service, and dined 
together. 

How many years had you known Bergami before you went 
fyitp the service of the Princess ? I do not know : I had served 
another master. 

At what place were yon taken into the service of her Royal 
Highness? When she went to live opposite the Plaza Bor? 
romep, when she came from Venice the first time. 

Were you with her at the Villa Villani? Yes. 

At the Villa d'Este? Yes. 

Did you accompany her on her voyage to Greece ? Yes. 

Did you act as cook on the voyage? 1 did, but not on 
board the Clorinde and the Leviathan. 

Did you return with the Princess from Greece into Italy? 
I did ; but before 1 returned, 1 performed the office of cook on 
board the Polacre, 

Were you at the Barona ? Yes, 

At what plaice did you leave the service of the Princess? 
At the Barona. , 

For what reason did you leave the service«of the Princess? 
Because it was the brother of Bergami who persecuted me, 
jjtnd then I could not stand the labour. 
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What do you mean by " could not stand the labour t" Be- 
cause there was too much work. 

Do you recollect where the Princess slept on her voyage out 
to Greece? I do: in the polacre. 

Before the Princess went to Palestine, do you know in wbat 
part of the polacre she slept ? Sometimes under the deck, and 
sometimes in a tent. 

Where was the tent ? Going towards the poop. 

Where was the usual place where her Royal Highness slept 
on ttie voyage from Jaffa to Italy? She always slept in the 
tent, excepting when she landed : she went to the tent on ac- 
count of the horses. 

Do yon know where Bergami slept on the voyage from 
Jaffa to Italy? When we were on board the polacre I saw 
him in the evening in the tent, and then the tent was closed : 
here was the Princess, and he was sitting here. (Describing 
the situation.) 

Have you ever seen Bergami in the morning come ont of 
the tent ? Sometimes, but not in the morning early : he came 
out at a certain hour. 

At what time in the morning did Bergami come out of the 
tent? at what hour did you see him ?. Sometimes 1 saw him 
in the morning early, and sometimes a little later. I was al- 
ways at the kitchen boiling potatoes for the family for break- 
fast. 

In what part of the vessel was the kitchen ? At the mast, 
near the bowsprit. 

Was the tent down at night ? Yes. 

In what way was the tent fastened down at night? The 
tent was closed and covered ? sometimes I did not take notice, 
because 1 was attending to oiy kitchen ; but in going about I 
saw that it was down. 

Did you ever see a light in the tent at night when it was 
closed ? Twice I have seen the light put out of the tent. 

Do you know who put the light out of the tent? How cai* 
I knpw ? 

Who took the light when it was put out ? Either Theo- 
dore or Carlino. 

When you saw Bergami come out of the tent in the morn- 
ing, how waa he dressed ? He had on a gown, which he had 
toade in a part of Greece, which was of silk. 

Five o'clock being arrived, the Earl of Liverpool moved 
the adjournment, and their lordships separated. 

Eighth Day, Friday, August 25, 1820, 

The Lord-Chancellor took his seat, and prayers were read 
qbout a quarter before 10 o'clock* 
Examination of Francisco <H Rollo continued by Mr. Park. 
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During your voyage from Jaffa did you see the curtains of 
the tent let down in the day-time ? I did. 

What time of the day ? In the morning when I got up. 

Did you see them down sometimes in the middle of the day? 
Yes, also in the middle of the day. 

What persons were under the tent when the curtains were 
let down ? As usual, Bergami and the Princess. 

Did you accompany the Princess on shore when she landed 
and went to Jerusalem ? Yes. 

Did you also go with her to Ephesus ? I did. 

Do you recollect how the dinner for the Princess was pre- 
pared there ? I do not remember. We lived at the Consul's, 
and I do not know exactly. 

Do you recollect where the Princess did dine ? 1 was not 
in the same family, and did not pay attention. 

Did you go with the Princess to Scala Nuova ? No, I 
went with the luggage. 

Were you at Villa d'Este with the Princess ? Yes. 

Have you also been at the Barona and Villa Villani? I 
have. 

Had you opportunities at the Villa Villani, at the Barona^ 
and at the Villa d'Este, of seeing the Princess and Bergami 
together before the voyage ? Not at the Barona beforo the 
voyage. 

Did you see them together at the Villa Villani and the Villa 
d'Este before the voyage ? Yes. 

On these occasions, when you saw them together, how did 
they conduct themselves ? 

Dr. Lushington and Mr. Brougham objected to this question 
as too general. 

The Solicitor-General thought it was a question fit to bfi 
put. 

The Lord-Chancellor was also of opinion that it might be 
put, and the question was repeated. 

On those occasions how did they conduct themselves ? They 
were arm in arm. 

Have you seen them together more than once ? Yes, many 
a time. 

Did you ever see them together in the kitchen ? I have. 

What did they do when there together ? Sometimes they 
ordered something to be prepared, or something to eat. 

When you saw them together, was there any body with 
them? or were they alone? Sometimes alone; sometimes 
with the dame d'honneur. 

Was that the Countess Oldi ? No ; it was Bergarai's lister. 

In what manner did they eat when they came together into 
the kitchen? 

[The witness, after having given his answer, continued to 
speak* and thus interrupted the interjprqtcaf m trawlatbg. The 
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interpreter therefore begged of their lordships to allow him to 
inform the witness that he must hold his tongue while he was 
giving the translation of his answer. This was done accord- 
ingly, and the question was again put 

In what manner did they eat ? She cut a piece and ate 
herself; and then cut another piece, and said to Bergami, 
" There, eat you also." 

[In giving this answer the witness made the motion of pick- 
ing up something, and eating.] 

Did ever you see the Princess and Bergami on the lake 
together ? Yes. 

Was there any person with tbera, or were they by them- 
selves? Sometimes they were alone, and sometimes he rowed 
the boat. 

£>o you recollect a person named Mahomet ? Yes. 
' Did you ever see him make any exhibitions in the presence 
of the Princess ? I have. 

How was he dressed, in the European or the Turkish man- 
ner ? In the Turkish. 

Describe what be did? Here the witness danced about, 
snapped his fingers as if using castanets, made several panto- 
mimical gestures, and sang Dami, Dimi; Dami, DimL 

The Interpreter. How am I to interpret that? Your lord* 
ships see it as well as 1. 

Did be do any thing with his trowsers ? He made a sort of 
roll with them to represent something, I do not know how to 
call it. 

Was the Princess present ? She was looking en, and 
laughed. 

Will the witness describe what Mahomet did with the roll 
he made of his trowsers? He took it in his hand, and made 
gesticulations; 1 cannot say (non posso dire) what he meant 
to represent. 

What do you mean when you say non posso dire? That I 
cannot say what he had in his head to represent. 

Did this exhibition by Mahomet take place before the Prin- 
cess more than once? ( have seen her see it once in tbe 
kitchen, and another time when he was in the court, and she 
at the window. 

Were you at Turin with the Princess ? Yes. 

Was she at an inn there? Yes. 

Do you recollect her going to Court any day ? I do. 

Were you on that morning in Bergami's bed-room ? 1 was. 

At what time in tbe morning ? About nine, or past nine. 

Did tbe Princess get up at that time ? I do not know. 

For what purpose did you go into Bergami's bed-room ? 
J was carrying a ruff for the neck, and a pair of gloves, to the 
dame d'honneur. 

|)id the dogr of the dame d'houneur's chamber open into 
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Hermann's ? You entered the room of Bergami, and on th« 
right was the door of the dame d'honneur. 

Did Bergami's bed appear to have been slept in ? At the 
moment I was coming out of the room of the dame d'honneur, 
1 saw Bergami coming out of the Princess's bed-room, and he 
scolded me. 

What dress was Bergami in at that time? He had on his 
morning gown of striped silk, and he bad his under smalt 
clothes, drawers, stockings, and slippers. t 

Do you recollect any Ball at the Barona ? Yes. 

Who attended it? The people of the neighbourhood, 
people of low and middle ranks. 

Cross- Examination by Mr. Brougham. 

When did you come to this country ? When they brought 
me. 

About what time was that ? About eight or nine months 
ago. 

Where were you before ? With ray master. 

Who is he ? The Marquis Encisa. 

How long have you been in his service ? Three years. 

When were you first examined on this business ? About 
82 or 23 months ago, at Milan. 

Who examined you at Milan ? The Advocate Yilmarcati. 

Were any other persons by when you were examined ? Yes, 
three or four gentlemen. 

Have you ever seen them since ? I have seen one of them. 

Was that before you came here ? Yes. » 

Did you go to Vilmarcati's yourself, or did any body take 
you ? They sent for me, saying that they wanted to speak 
to me. 

Was it that time that you agreed to come over here ? Yes. . 

How often were you at Vilmarcati's ? Twice. 

What is the name of the gentleman you knew ? Colonel 
Brown. 

Was it he that sent for jrou ? Yes'. 

How did you know him ? Because I saw him at the Ad- 
vocate's, and he lived near my house. 

Do yon mean at Milan ? Yes. % 

What wages had you from the Marquis ? A Iivre of Milan 
per day, eating, drinking, every thing comfortable, and per* 
quisites, which wire many. 

What wages had you from the Princess? Every three 
months 10 Napoleons, that is to say, ten 20-francs. 

There were no perquisites in the house oF (he Princess, 1 
take for granted ? I never received any presents, except when 
we returned from the voyage; Bergami gave me two dollars 
W^en he was made a Baron. 
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Were yon hot cooV i Yes. 

Had you no perquisites as cook t did you make nothing be* 
tides your wages ? The profits 1 left to the other people whp 
Worked with me, and whose pay was small. 

Did Bergami pay you ? Yes. , 

Did not Bergami overlook the acounts of the house ? 

Interpreter. You mean look over, not overloQk. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Brougham stood corrected. 

Did not Bergami look oyer the accounts ? Yes. 

Was he not very exact ? I do not know that. 

When on board the ship, was it your business to be on deck, 
or to be below, cooking? 1 worked in the kitchen. 

Where was the kitchen ? On deck. 

Where did the maids of the Princess sleep ? 1 do not know. 
. Where did Ieronimus sleep ? That 1 know, because 1 . 
used sometimes to go into his cabin to have a glass. His 
room was in a corner. 

Where did Mr. Hannam 6leep, the English gentleman ? I 
do not know in which cabin be slept, there were so many right 
and left ; but I know he slept in one. 

Where did Captain Flinn sleep ? In some room, but I do 
not know which. 

What have you had for coming here ? Nothing but trouble* 

Do you expect any thing ? I hope to go soon Jiome, to 
find my master. 

Are you not to have a livre a day while you are absent from 
your master ; or is any one to have a livre a day for you ? My 
Daughter is to haye a livre a day ; but I have received no let- 
ters, and I do not know if she has got the money. 

Examined by the House. 

The Earl of Liverpool. When you said that Bergami' s 
bed appeared to be made, did you mejm that it appeared as if 
it had not been slept in ? I do. 

The Marquis of Lansdown. Do you remember to have 
seen Mahomet perform the same dance, which you describe 
him to have performed before the Princess, in the presence of 
olher members of the family, the Princess being abserlt 1 * Yes, 
he played the same tricks before us many times. ■ 

How did you know it to be the Princess's room out of which 
you saw Bergami oome ? Because, when 1 was ordered to 
carry in breakfast, I went to carry it, and I saw the Princess 
coming out of the same room, combed and dressed, 

The Duke of Hamilton* At what time of day was this? 
Not fully dressed for going out; but in her usual dress, and 
combed. 

I ask at what time of day was it when it appeared to you 
that the bed was not made ? What time was it in the morning 
when Bergami was coming out of the room? Waa.it when the 
Princess was preparing to go to court ? 
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The Lord-Chancellor desired the shorthand-writer to read 
the former questions and answers, as to the witness seeing Ber- 
garni come oat of the Princess's room. 
The questions were read. 

The Earl of Lauderdale. When Bergami came out of the 
Princess's room, what did he say to the witness ? He said, 
" You scoundrel, what do you here ? Who ha*, opened the 
door ?" 1 answered that I found it open. He then said, "Go 
away." 

Lord Viscount Falmouth. Witness has stated that Berga- 
mi looked over bis accounts. Had he ever any quarrel with 
Bergami respecting those accounts : Yes, 1 have had some 
disputes. 

Did those disputes happen just before he left the service of 
the Princess, or at what time ? I hare had some disputes with 
<Bergarai before 1 left the service of the Princess, and with bis 
brother. 

When you left the service of the Princess, did she give you a 
good character r No ; because I did not ask for it. 
< Did you leave her service of your own accord, or were you 
discharged ? There was some quarrel, up or down ; and they 
said " You may go ;" and I went. 

Earl Grosvenor. At what time in the morning were the 
beds commonly made while you were at Turin ? 1 did not 
go to make the beds. 

Earl Grosvenor. That is not an answer to my question. 
The Interpreter. 1 am aware of that, my lord ; but I must 
give the answer which I receive fcom the witness. 

The question repeated. I cannot say, for there was a ser- 
vant, the chasKUT) who made the beds* It was only accident- 
ally that 1 entered the room. 

Was it your duty, as cook, to carry-in the breakfast ? Them, 
were the waiters ot the inn to do that. 

Was Mahomet one of those particularly employed in the 
service of the Princess ? Mahomet had the care of the horses ; 
he was employed in the stable. 

. Th&Earl of Darlington. Do you remember the King and 
Quecif coming to visit the Princess at Turin ? Yes. 

Did the Princess go out airing with the King and Queen t 
Yes. 

. Did Bergami go in the same carriage ? The Princess went 
out with the King and Queen ; Bergami followed ; but the 
King had the arm of the Princess. 

Did Bergami go out in the same carriage i This I cannot 
say. 1 know he also went out in a carriage, for there were 
three Carriages ; but I cannot tell in which. 
< Do you remember at what time the Princess went to court? 
When she went out for the airing, it was about 1 1 in the morn- 
ing; when she went to dinner, it was one. 
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- The Eaii of Morton. The Witafcs* has laU,*peaking of Ber- 
gami's bed, that it appeared, upon the occasion be referred to* 
to be made. Is it usual to make up the bed in a different fori* 
for the day and for the night? There most be a manner; I 
do apt know ; 1 know that in my house the bed is made in the 

moping. 

' Lord Auckland. At what hour did you see the Princess go 

JLo Court I About half past 9 6r 1(X 

Be-G*ami*€d ty Mri Brougham y throvtgh the mediiini of the 
Lotd Chancellor. 

While you were in the service of the Princess were you not 
confined to your bed ia consequence of o hurt received in a 
jcuffie? Yes. 

v . Do joii remewbsrlhe Princess comittg to your i+om to set 
if you were well treated ? 1 do ; and Bergami. 

Lord £Uenboronfflh At Wh&t hour did the Princess come 
to see you? , The bout I do not know. I know I was half 
psleep, and B«rgami said, " Mind, it it the Princess Conre to 
see tou." 

Did the Princess come more thin once? 0*ce. 
. Mr night or day ? By d^y. 

Were jyou in bed at the time of Ike Priricess coming i I*aa* 

I'he Earl of Carnarvon. Did the Princess come alone* 
Bergami came with her* 
. Tne witness withdrew. * 

Captain SAMUEL GEORGE PEC HELL sworn, *nd 
examined by the Altornegf+General. 

, You -are an oScet in Ms Majesty's navy ? I am. 

You commanded the Clorinde in the year 1315 ? I did. " 
4 3f cre yoa ** Civita-Veochia in March, 1815? I tons. 
. . pid you there receive the fruidess on board the Clorinde ? 

I did. 

< Dp you tpmember by whom she was accompanied upon 
that occaskm? By Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Mr. North, 
Dlv Holland, Madame Falconet, and by various servants. 

Among those servants do you remember Bergami ? I do. 
;j j^n what capacity tiki Bergami appear on bond the Clo- 
rinde > As a menial servant, 

Were you in the habit of dining with the Princess at the 
time she \ya$ <on "board the Clorinde*? I was. The Princess 
fa& entertained at my table. 

Did Bergami wait actable t Every day. 
e Aid he wait a* a menial servant, as any other servant ? tt* 
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Where did you convey 4he Princes* at *hat timet To Ge- 
noa. 

- Did you touch at Leghorn ? We did. 

- Did any of the soke of the Princess qak the ship at Leg* 
torn ? Lady Qhasldtte Lindsay and tyr. Nssrth. \ 

. Was not there a boy named Austin on board I Thfeve fjttft. 
, Did the Princess quit thefbip at Genoa with her suite I Stfe 
•did. 

Do you remember how long the Princess was on board yew 
-vessel at that time ) Seven or eight days. 

• During the autumn of the «anie. year vera you again oft 
Genoa ? I was, in August, 1815. ' 

Did thfc Princess in that irioudi embark ait Genoa on board 
the Leviathan ? Not until November. •' 

. Did you see the Princess between the time of her departure 
in March until you saw her in November at Genoa) Nov ' 

♦ Did you see her at the time when she can»e to embark on 
-board the Leviathan ? 1 did. > 

Did you see bar come down to the vessel in tor eafVtngt-? 
I did. 

Who accompanied ber in the carriage ? I remetubertbe 
Countess of Oldi, Bergami, and an infant ; butt do nest #s> 
ifteirfber nay other persons. 

Did you go in the Clorinde from Genoa to Sicily > I sttsl. 

Had you durations to go to Sicily for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the Princess there? "I had. 

. At what time did you arrive 4n Sicily? On the Yfltpf 
December. 

Where in Sicily did you receive the Princess oh boajd ?;■ At 
Messina. 

Previous to your receiving the Princess for the second tiny 
ion board the Clorinde, haa any communication tekeji tplflfp 
'between her Rfcyaf H,ighness and yourself? Yes. 

What was the nature of that communication ? I rewipjyl 
a letter from Mr. Bann^ro, jnfocming me that the Princess in- 
•tended to embark from Genoa in the Clorinde. 

That was before you ieft Genoa.? Yes. t 

You had another communication at Messina ? -Yes. 

State the nature of it. The morning after 1 arrived at Mes- 
sina Captain Briggs informed me that the Pjiqc^ss expressed 
some uneasiness at the prosjpect of keeping her own table on 
board the Clorinde. I therefore desired Captain Briggs to 
say to the Princess, in jny name, that I was ready to do every 
(thing in my po^wer to make her oomfortable while sh* was 1 on 
board the Clorinde, provided she would be pleased to make a 
sacrifice, which cny. duty as an officer compelled me lo exact, 
by not insisting upon the admission of Bergami to my tatyhf; 
sfor4feait, although 4utarkted*o the society of her F " - 
ness, he had been a menial servant whenihe had last emb 
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«o board the Clorinde. In the afternoon of Ac sane day 
I saw Cantata Briggs, who said that he bad had a conference 
With the Princess, as I had desired, and that, from the teoonr 
of his conversation with her, he believed there would be no 
difficulty in my request being acceded to, but that her 
Royal Highness required a day to consider the subject. Tbe 
Leviathan sailed on the following day, and on. the morning 
after I visited the Princess, with a view to know her detev 
nutation. Tbe Princess declined seeing me herself, but de- 
sired Mr. Hannam to inform me that my request would not be 
acceded to ; and, in consequence, her Royal Highness pro- 
vided ber own. table. 

How soon after that did tbe Princess embark on board the 
Clorinde at Messina ? On the 6th January following. 

How long was that after the communication of which von 
hare spoken ? About a month. 

Who accompanied the Princess on this second time of her 
coming on board ? The Countess of Oldi, Bergami, Mister 
Austin, a Count whose name I understood to be Scfaiavini, 
and various servants. 

Wmthsre a little child? There was ; I understood it to be 
Beigami's child. 

Where did the Princes dine while she was on board ? In 
Ber own cabin. 

Do you know who dined with her ? 1 do not 

She did not dine at your table ? She did not. 

How long did she remain on board the Cloriade ? Three or four 
days. 

Mr. Brongham declined asking the witness any question, 
i* v t j of Oxfdrd wished to asked Captain Perhell one question. 
If he bad seen, at his (Lord Oxford's) or any one else's none, a lad 

SSSH* ^t '' ??* a " t Ud had ■«•""'■«• ■-. made a miX 
tUipman, and, by bis merit, rise* to the rank of Captain; wonld 

SffafiSQ a. r fow to * d ™ «• «— •«* «- « M. 

what his conduct had been upon the occasion in question • bnt «* 
what his conduct would be in another case. (Hear hear » 
The witness withdrew. l»tar, near.) 

<?«**«■ THOMAS BRIGGS sworn, •i mttM to the 
Attorney. General. 

Yon are n Captain in bis Majesty's navy ? f am . 
a{ D«d you ui ,he year 1815 coin™* 7 ,., ship Leriath.. , , 

Jt. 7 " 1 * «— iB the •— i f **,«r * I was; i. ft*. 
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Bid the Princess and Ker suite embark on board the Liviatbaa at 
Genoa? Yea. 

Cao you tell by whom her Highness was accompanied ? By bar 
suite. 

Of whon\ did that suite consist ? Bergami, Mr. Hannam, I 
think Schiavini, and two or three other foreigners. The names of 
the servants I do not know. There was also the Countess Oldi and 
two servant-maids. 

Do you' remember the Princess coming down to embark ? Yes. 

Who came in the carriage with her ? The Countess OMi, 
Bergami, a child, and, 1 think, another person. 

Did the Princess dine at your table? Always, 

Did Bergami dine with her ? Always. 

What disposition- had yon made of the cabins on board your vessel 
for the accomodation of the Princess before she came on board ? I 
had made such arrangements as 1 thought would accommodate all 
parties. 

With respect to the sleeping-rooms, where did you design the* 
cabin of the Princess > The after-part of the Leviathan was divided 
into two cabins, which 1 intended for the Princess ; one as a sleep* 
ing-room, the other as a drawing-room, before that, there were 
two other small cabins in a line with each other, which I intended 
lor the Countess Oldi and the two maid-servants : and 1 meant to 
put the men any where ; some in the wardroom, some in my own 
cabin, as 1 might find most convenient, reserving a part of the cabin 
for myself. 

Was that disposition altered when the Princess came on board ? 
Yes. 

A plan was here presented to the witness. 

Mr. Brougham did not object to the plan being placed in the 
bands of Captain Briggs, but would object to it if offered to any 
olfcer witness. 

Captain Briggs declared that the plan was unnecessary. 

Were the cabins meant by you for the Countess Ohli and the fe- 
male servants immediately adjoinining that of the Princess ? The/ 
were. 

In what manner was the arrangement altered ? An alteration 
took place in the door of the cabin which 1 meant for the Countess 
Oldi, and Bergami put into it. 

What alteration took plate in the door ? The two small 
cabins, which were to have contained the Countess OUJi and 
the maid-servants, had communications within each other. 
When the Princess came on board, she said that she desired 
Bergami's cabin to be changed to that which 1 bad intended 
lor the Counters Oldi. Originally, to have gone into that 
cabin yon must have passed through the room intended for 
the maid-servants ; but when this alteration took place, the 
dopr of communication between those two rooms was nailed 
up, and a door was opened from Bergami's room, which 
came out close to the room occupied by tbe Princess. 

So that, after the alteration, tie door into tbe room appro* 
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filiated to Bergaarf 'was near ta (he 4oi* of Hie caWa rfM* 
Princess? It was. • * 

Have you ever seen (he Princess walking with Bergami ? 
J have. 

In what way? Arm in arm. That, % think; was gt Ifep- 
«ina. I did not think it at all uncommon. [Hefe the wi(nejsp 
dropped' his voice*] 

Not uncommon, considering the terms they-.were vpw, flic! 
jrou soy ? 1 said not uncommon, because it happened oc- 
casionally. : 

Do you remember waiting on the Princess at Messitta, in 
consequence of the request of Captain Pechell ? On the wish 
of Captain Pechell I waited on her Regal Highness wtten she 
was about embarking on board the Utorinde. I asked het 
Royal Higbness's pennission to speak to her on'lbe subject tJf 
Bergami's dining at the Captain's table. I had been tafd t)ui 
Bergami had filled the situation of a servant. Her Royal 
Tlighness said, " He has sat at the table with me, and I can- 
npt conceive what objection can be ipade to it now.'* I ob- 
served that Bergami had never been a servant on board my 
ship— if he hful, it would have been impossible to admit bins 
toroy table. 

Did you communicate what passed ibetween youmelf wm& 
her Royal Highness to Captain Pechell ? I did. 

Then you left Messina ? I did ; I left it on the 14th of 
December, three or four days afterwards. 

Cross- Examination. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Denwan. la the course of the 
.conversation with Captain Pechell respecting her Royal High- 
ness, did you not perceive that there bad been some dispute 
between them on a former occasion ? I had seen Captain 
Pechell before I waited on her Royal Highness: He came to 
sne, at senior officer, and told me what line of conduct Jbe 
meant to adopt. 

Did you not know some difference existed between her 

Royal Highness and Captam Pechell about the stowing of 

tome luggage? On her Royal Highness* part I did. Able 

wid she had not been treated % Captain Pechell with tile 

-fame degree of accommodation that 1 had afforded her. 

Did it fall to ydur knowledge to know where 'the ConnM* 
«tf Oldi slept on board the Leviathan ? It did. 

Was it in a room adjoining that of 'her Royal Highftets'? 
Ye». . / 

.: Was thefe a door opening from the one to the other ? 'Sim* 

Did the two apartments open into the dining-room i ¥esv 

^y two doors? Yes, 
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I fadiero 4br cabin you prorided for the maids Was' occu- 
pied by (bem? Yes. 

And it opened also to the dining-room ? Yet; bat theft 
WW a fciftftH «abiA tattetn thera. 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General. Was not this A 
ship of the line ? Yes. 

Mudh larger than (be Clorinde, and capable of affording 
much more accommodation ? Yes* 

By Lord Ellen borough. Was the sleeping-room of Capt, 
JBriggs closed at night, or did be hang in a cot ? 1 slept in a 
room that was closed at night. 

, Could persons pass* by that room without observation? I 
think: it possible, but very improbable. Any one attempting 
to do so must run great risk- It might, perhaps, be don* 
wtattl was asleep, but I don't think it likely that any person 
could pass without my knowledge. 

* By another Peer. Were you not frequently on deck ? 1 
hkve been frequently half a night on deck : I was subject to 
all calls. I was very constantly out on deck at night 

* " Did the witness see any improper familiarity between the 
f rincess.and Bcrgami ? No ; 1 saw none. 

; Had you any reason to suspect any improper familiarity 
Between them ; No. 
\ By JSarl Grey- You had Abe usual complement of officers 
on board the ship ? Yes.. 

: Had. they not constant access to your cabin during the 
night,? Yes. 

- Were yon not,- Captain Brig£s, liable to be called np at 
any moment during the night ? Yes. 

* By the Ear! of ftosebery. After the alteration of the rooms, 
Captain Briggs, 1 want to know whether it was absolutely 
hett&sary, m going to you, to pass through Bergamfs room j 
No, it was not. r*. 

* I ft Iso ask whether, when you were called up at eight, yon mast 
in your progress to the deck, necessarily -pass through the dining 
room ? My cabin-door opened so that I might pass without going 
through the dining-room. I had only to go throagh an angle of it* 
there was no necessity to go immediately through the dining-room* 
as my cabio-door was close to the end of it.. 

. Then I am to understand, that you did not pass immediately 
Inrough that room* hut through an angle of it only ? Yes. r 

By another Peer. How long was her Royal Highness on hoard J 
from the l4th of November to the 4th of December. 

1 wish to ask whether all those officers who came for orders Ufnsfc 
not pass through the diniog-room ? The door that opened into my 
£p bin was io au angle of the dining-room* 

? by another Peer. 1 wish particularly to know, whether, when 
officers came to the witness for qrders, they went through tho 
Jtining-roora or not? They must, come into the dining-room* bat 
ndtlbroitgh it. t They must come oyer the threshold <*/ the dwitg- 
room to get at 'my cabin* 
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By trie Marquis of Buckingham. They del lint then go throagfc 
tbe dining-room ? To come to my cabin-door, they must positively 
go into tbe dining-room, bat not through it. 

Does the witness allude to tbe door at which the sentry stands ? 
Yes, 

By Lord Corville. Had the door of your cabin hinges ? Yes. 

What sort of a partition divided the sleeping apartment from the 
dining-room ? An ordinary one. 

Did you always cause a light to be kept burning in the dining- 
room at night ? No. 

Waa there any light in the after-cabin at night ? There might 
be a light there ; but 1 do not know of any. 

By the Earl of Liverpool. Waa any light allowed to be burned in 
the after-cabin? A light might have been placed there; bat I 
don't remember one. 

By Lord Colville During the time her Royal Highness waa en 
board, did any person sleep in the dining* room ? Yes. . 

Who was that person ? Master Wm. Austin waa one* There 
were one or two cots besides ; but 1 really cannot tell who slept in 
tbem. 

Were there any screens round those cots? There waa a screen on 
the outside ; the other side adjoining the ship's timber. 

Sopposiitg her Royal Highness' to have wished for the assistance of 
any of her female attendants, had she any means of communicating 
-with them, by bell or otherwise ? Yes. 

Were there two doors, or only one, from the dining-room to the 
quarter-deck ? There were two doors. • 

Were they both used occasionally by the officer of the watch at 
night ? No. 

. Wnirh door waa he accustomed to enter at ? The left deer ; the 
larboard door we call it. • 

Was the starboard door shut? It was need for a different pur- 
pose. 

. If the larboard happened to be the weather side, would tbe officer 
of tbe watch enter on tbe opposite side ? No. 

By the Carl of Lauderdale. What answer did the Queen give* 
when you spoke to her in consequence of Captain Pechell's repre- 
sentation ? She said it was of no consequence ; it was only to 
prevent the Captain from keeping two tables that Bergami dined 
with her at all. 1 left her under the impression that the matter 
would not be persevered in further, because I remarked to her how 
easy it waa to send Bergami's dinner to a smaller cabin. 

When h#-r Majesty complained of Captain Pechels conduct witJ| 
respect to the luggage, was it previously to, or after, tbe communi- 
cation with her Majesty, of which yon have spoken ? 1 never heard 
any thing in the shape of a complaint ; it was a matter of conver* 
sation before Captain Perbel came on board. 

Lord Exmoutb. I reaHy don't see tbe necessity of going into an 
inquiry with respect to what Captain Pechell said. 1 think it quite 
unnecessary to state what took place between him and other*. 

The Earl of Derby wished to ask whether the alteration of the 
eabin was directed by the Princess, or by any person in her name i 

.Lord Exmoutb . That baa been answered already. 
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The* Earl of Derby. I don't think that it has. (Order, order.) 
The question was not pressed. 

Re-examined by Mr. Den man. I wish to ask Captain Briggs 
whtther he bad not received a complaint against Captain Pechell as 
to the manner in which her Royal Highness's baggage was stowed 
on a former voyage ? 1 have heard Captain Pechel say that her 
Royal Highness had a vast deal of baggage, which lumbered the 
ship. ' It was merely in the nature of a remark. It was not a matter 
of cdmplaint to me as the superior officer. 

1 don't mean a formal complaint — but observations expressive of 
dissatisfaction, with respect to the baggage, as well as the expenses 
of the table ?— . 

The Attorney-General interposed. This sort of statement, he 
contended, could not be received as evidence. 

Mr. Denman argued that it was evidence which their lordships 
ought to have before them. If we can show that there were differ- 
ences between those parties,, arising from * circumstances of a 
description quite unconnected with those stated, he apprehended 
that it would have weight as accounting, in a considerable degree* 
for the alteratious which had been alluded to. 

The Attorney-General. This is matter on which Captain 
Pechell should be examined, and not Captain Briggs. 

Mr. Denman. The reason I put it to Captain Briggs if, 
because he appears between her Majesty and Captain Pechell 
as a negociator, and must therefore be cognizant of what 


The '.Lord-Chancellor thought it auite clear that the con- 
versation between Captain Pechell and Captain Briggs could 
.not be received in .evidence, because what occurred wilJb re- 
spect to the Queen must be considered as the. act of Captain 
Pechell himself. At the same time, if the opposite party 
could shew that Captain Pechell, or Captain Briggs* had so 
acted as to induce her Majesty, under the particular circum- 
stances of the case, as to cause certain .alterations to be made 
when she came on board, it was competent for them to do sq. 

Mr. Denman* 1 have had an opportunity of conferring 
with my learned friends on the subject, and 1 decline pressing 
the examination further. 

PIETRO PUCHI wps then called in and morn. 

The Lord -Chancellor directed the interpreter to tell the 
witness to speak audibly. * 

The interpreter desired the witness to speak loud ; and 
when he (the interpreter) addressed him* to be silent. 

The Solicitor-General then proceeded to examine the wit- 
ness. 
- • Does the witness reside at Trieste ? Ye*. 
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Does be keep an inn there ? Yes ; I am (he agent for (be 
grande albergo at Trieste. 

By the Earl of Liverpool. Wbat do you mean by agent? 
I am acting for my Madame— my Donna. 

The Solicitor-tJeneral proceeded. Do you know an inn 
called the Black Eagle, at Trieste ? I do. 

Who keeps it ? Vincenza Bartoloqut. 

Is that the name of the inn of which you are agent ? Yes ; 
it is the grande albergo of the town. 

Do you remember the Princess of Wales coming to that 
inn ? 1 remember it much. 

In wbat kind of a carriage did she come? In a small open 
carriage, with two post-horses. 

Who came with her in that carriage ? Bergami was with 
her, without any other servant at all. . 

How long is it Since that affair happened ? I do not re- 
member. Ft is, I suppose, four years ago : I think more (ball 
four years. 

How long did her Royal Highness remain at Trieste at that 
time? Six days. 

Do yon know in what apartment her Royal Highness slept? 
I do. 

Do yon know the apartment allotted to Bergami ? I do. 

After % her Royal Highness and Bergami came in the car- 
riage, in the manner described, did her suite follow in other 
carriages ? They arrived in about an hour after her Royal 
Highness. 

Into what apartment did the bedroom of her Rryal High- 
ness and the bedroom allotted to Bergami open ? 

Mr. Brougham objected to this question, by which it was 
assumed, that those two rooms opened into one apartment. 

The Solicitor-General. Into wbat place or apartment did 
Hhe bedroom of her Royal Highness and that allotted to Ber- 
gami open ? 

Mr. Williams opposed the question, as assuming a particu- 
lar fact. 

The Solicitor-General. Into what place did the T>edroom 
of her .Royal H ighness open ? The door was facing the room 
of the dame d'honncur. 

The door, you say, was facing the room of the lady of ho- 
nour: what Was between them ? The dining-room. 

Did the door of the bedroom occupied by her Royal High- 
ness open into the dining-room ? Yes. 

Did the door of the bedroom allotted to Bergami open also 
into the dining-room ? The room where Bergami slept opened 
into the room of the dame d'honneur, who was BergamPs sister, 
and that into the saUc a manger; 

Were tlMB any other doors that opened into that dining* 
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room Tr 6m (lie Princess's room ? Yes, tbedoor of No. 4, to 
go out by. 

Was that (tie only other door that led to this dining-room ? 
Those (hat I have mentioned were the only doors. 

Now, can the witness tell us whether the outward door was 
fastened at night ? It was fastened when they went to sleep. 

Was it fastened from the inside or the outside? I don't 
know whether it was shut from the inside or the outside* 1 
don't know whether it was fastened by the Princess's servants. 
~ Was it closed during the six nigbls her Royal Highness 
wasihere? It was always shut up at night, whenever the 
parties went into the room to sleep. 

What beds were, iu the bedroom occupied by her Royal 
Highness? How many? There were two beds, near one 
another. 

What bed or beds were tbqre in the room allotted to Ber- 
gami ? There was one bed only. 

Mr. Brougham corrected the translation of this answer, 
making it " one single-bed/' 

Did the witness, at any time during the morning, while her 
Royal Highness was at Trieste, see Bergami come out of any 
room into the dining-room ? 1 have seen him come from the 
room of the Princess. 
. At what hour ? . About 8, or half past 8, in the morning. 

How many times did you see that during the six days her 
Royal Highnrss remained at Trieste ? Three or four times. 

Will the witness describe the manner in which Bergami was 
dressed when coming out of the room of her Royal Highness ? 
He had a dress made in the Polish fashion, with some gold 
lace on it, which came from the waist down behind. 

What else besides that ? He had drawers. 

Had he any stockings on ? Sometimes he had stockings, 
and sometimes pantaloons, which were at once stockings and 
pantaloons ; but 1 cannot precisely say, for 1 was looking 
through the key-hole of ray room. (A laugh.) 

What had he on his feet ? It appeared that he had some 
strings. 

. [The interpreter stated that the strings were to fasten the 
drawers.] 

At the time yon saw this, was the dining-room door open ? 
It was still closed? 

What led you to look through the key-hole in the manner 
you have described ? 

Mr. Williams submitted that the motives of the witness 
could not be received in evidence. 

The Solicitor-General. Where did the witness himself 
remain in the morning, before he went into the dining-room ? 
In my own room, which* was at the end of the dining-room. 
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Where was the door from wliich you looked ? (The wif 
ness here pointed out, with his hand, the relative situation of 
the rooms.) My room was between the corridor and the salle 
a manger, having a door leading to the* salle a manger ; and 
from the keyhole of that door I looked into the I alter room. 

What were you doing in your own room at the time? I 
was there with my service, to give them (the Princess and 
suite) breakfast when they asked for it. 1 was also putting 
my knives, forks, 8tc. in order. 

'Did you go into the dining-room at the time ? When they 
asked for breakfast, 1 answered them. 

Did you remain there with the breakfast service, or did you 
gb back ? I remained with the breakfast service in my owu 
room. 

Were you afterwards summoned to go with the service into 
the dining-room ? I was, and then I carried the things there. 

Did you go in before you were called for that purpose ? 
Never. 

Did you, while she was there, ever see the Princess and 
Bergami walking ? All day, every day. 

The interpreter stated, that the witness meant " they were 
always together." 

In what Way ? Sometimes in the hall, sometimes in the 
salle a manger, and sometimes in the room of the dame d'hon- 
neur. 

Did they walk together, separately, or in a familiar manner? 
They Were sometimes alone; sometimes they turned round and 
spoke to the suite ; sometimes on one side, and sometimes on 
the other. 

In what manner did they walk together ? Were they near 
each other or separate ? They did not touch each other, as 
far as I have seen, but they walked arm in arm. (A laugh.) 

Did the witness ever see the Princes with any other person, 
while she was at Trieste, besides Bergami ? Yes ; there was a 
Count Oore, who conducted her Majesty to the theatre. He 
came to hand her in and out. She gave her right hand to the 
Count, and her left to Bergami. 

Did you make any observations on the bed assigned to Ber- 
gami ? Yes, i have. 

Did that beef appear to have been slept in ? Never. 

I wish to know whether, after Bergami went away, you 
made any observations on the sheets of the bed ? .The sheets 
were put on the bed clean, and were taken away clean. 

How many pots-de-chambre were there in the Princess's 
• bedroom ? There were two. 

Were they both made use of? I did say yes. 
• Were there more (ban one wash-hand stand and basininthe 
room ? There w*re two. 
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Did tbfcy appear to have been both ased, or only one? I 
don't remember: many travellers wish two basins, and yet 
they may be alone. 

Were you present when her Royal Highness went away? I 
was. . . 

Mow did she go away ? In the same way in which she 
arrived ; in the same open carriage. 

Did Bergaroi go with her ? Yes. 

This closed the examination of this witness. 

Cross- Examined by Mr. Williams. , 

How long was it between the time the Princess departed and 
the time her suite set out? About a quarter of an hour: not 
quite so much : almost immediately. 

Haye you any doubt of the Princess's having remained, so 
long as 5 or 6 days ? Of that 1 am quite sure. 

Are you sure of it ? No more 

But are you sure (hat she remained so long as 5 or 6 days ? 
Yes. 

Do you remember the days of the week — the day on which 
she came ? I don't remember. 

Do you remember the day on which she went away I Ne- 
ver ; if any body had told me something to that point, 1 might 
have ascertained it, but 1 don't remember. 

As the time is long, perhaps your memory is not fresh ? 

(The Solicitor-General objected to this question, and it wafc 
not pressed.) 

Did the room of which you speak open into the dining- 
room ; aye, or no? There was a secret door that could not 
be known to be a door to any one in the dining-room. 

That nobody knew ? Yes. 
-. Was that part in which the door was covered with tapestry, or 
was it would like the Test, or bow ? It was covered with painted 
canvass. 

Which covered the whole, so that a person in the dining-room 
could not tell whether there was a door or no ? No. 

1 ask whether it was. impossible for a person in the dining-room 
to know if there was a door or not ? It was impossible, except for 
one of the family. 

K Was not the reason of the impossibility because the door was 
entirely covered with canvass ? Yes. 

Then I understand yon right when I say that the reason why no 
stranger could find out the door was, that it was wholly covered with 
canvass ? Yes. 

It was entirely covered ? Entirely. 

Are you still agent, or by whatever other name than agent you 
may be called, for the Grand Hotel at Trieste ? I am after taking 
the inn which is called the Black Eagle; but if I dop't gain the 
trial (the law-suit) I shall continue to be in the Grand Hotel. 
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• (Thin answer appeared to excite a considerable sensation. The 
Solicitor-General thought the meaning of the witness was, "if I 
don't gain what I attempt to gain.** The short-hand-writor was 
desired to read the answer, and the word " law-suit 1 ' was retained 
as the correct translation.) 

I do not ask what yon are to be hereafter, but whether 70a are 
still agent for the Grand Hotel ? I am not sore, becanae the inn 
is exposed to an auction every nine years. The lease has expired, 
and 1 don't know whether my principal will buy the lease or no, be- 
cause it belongs to the corporation. 

As Agent to the Grand Hotel, was it not chiefly your business to 
wait on the guests? 1 have waited on them; lam always the 
person. 

The head waiter ? Yes. 

Then was it not yonr business always to wait 00 the guests >—» 
Both. 

Both what ? Both the one and the other* 

What other ? As I am the oldest servant in the house, I know 
the rooms of the house better than any other person in the family. 

Had yon any other waiter under you ? Two more. 

Were they men ? The one was a lad of the name of Joussou, and 
the other was called Bernardo. 

Then there weie two other men — their names I am not asking? 
Two men. 

Then, if I understand you right, you had the superintendence of 
these, and yourself assisted aa a waiter > 1 attended to all the 
affairs of both offices. 

Were there no female servants belonging to the inn at the time 
the Princess of Wales was there ? There was one. 

yt hat was her name ? Maria Mora. 

1 wish to ask, when you talk of the door being fastened every 
night, whether you do not speak of what was done by the other ser- 
vants ? whether that was done by some of the servants of the inn f 
No; the waiters had nothing to do with it. 

What do you mean when you say that No. 4. was fastened : I wish 
to know if that was done by youiself or by any of the servants? It 
was shut by themselves ; I don't know whether by any of the Prin- 
cess's suite or by Bergami. 

How long was it after the Princess was there that yon were first 
examined on this'suhject ? 1 think about three years. Before I 
was examined it was past two years and a half. 

1 heard you say, 1 think, that a great number of guests were in 
the habit of coming to that inn ? Yes. 

You have said it is the chief inn for travellers in that country : is 
it so? It is the best inn. 

At the eud of the two and a half or the three years, who spplied 
to you to know what you had to say ? Some one who came to dine 
at the inn, who asked me " How did the Princess conduct herself?" 
and I answered " I can't complain; she behaved very well.*' 

Have you been at Milan ? Yes. 

More than once ?' If I must go to my own country, I must go to 
Milan. I have been there five or six times. 

What countryman are you ? 1 come from Asti, in Piedmont* 
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Did you go to Milan to make a deposition of what yon knew r 
Yes 9 about 18 months ago. 
. Who examined yoq ? Colonel Brown. 

Did any law man assist ? Yes, a lawyer that is here, bat 1 don't 
remember bis name* 

Should you recollect if I assisted yon with his name ? Was it 
Mr. Powell? Yea. 

Was Counsellor Cook there ? I don't know what he is called, but 
there was one whom I considered a Milanese. 

Was his name Virmarcatt ? I don'i know. 

You were at that time regularly examined ? Yes, I was. 

Was yonr examination taken in wiitiug ? 1 believe so. 

-And you gave a full account then of the room, and of all that you 
hive toW to-day ? What 1 ran say, before God, 1 have said here 
and at Milan. 

Have you b*en examined in England by the same gentleman thai 
examined yon at Milan ? Mo. 

Not by any body ? J was examined in the presence of the present 
gentlemen, and the advocate whom we have mentioned. 

What do you mean ? 1 have been examined on the same subject. 

By whom ? By the same lawyer, in the presence of you (the in- 
terpreter) and two other gentlemen. 

And when was that ? 1 think on the second or third day after 
my arrival. 

How long have you been here ? 1 don't know, but 1 think about 
a fortnight. 

Who brought you here ? Sign or Capper. 

How did you come ? With Mr. Capper alone, or were there other 
persons along with you ? 1 went asy far as Bologne with a certain 
AndriaUi, who had been two times at the inn to take me. 

Who is AndriaUi ? He was a person sent by Colonel Brown from 
Milan. 

To accompany you on your jonrney ? Yes. 
. I take it for granted you have received no money ? I did not wish 
for any, but he gave me some. 

, You did not wish for any money ? He told me to take this, and 
gave me eight gold Napoleous, and eleven francs. 

That* is not au answer. But it is true, then, that yen were ex- 
amined here and at Milan, and that your examinations were reduced 
to writing. Your depositions were written down at Milan, and you 
have been examined again since your arrival iu England ? Yes. . 

Then it is a mistake of the Attorney. General, 1 believe, that the 
.room of BeVgami did open in.to the dining-room ? That is not true. 

Did the door of Bergami's room open— not open iulo the dining . 
room, but— into the bed-room of bis sister, the Countess of Oldir 
Yes, into the bed-room of his sister. 

.; State the party that came to your hotel before the Princess of 
Wales; the names of the party ? The order came from the vice- 
governor of the corporation, to prepare apartments for her |toyal 
, Highness* 

What were the names of the last guests before the arrival of the 
Princess ofWaks ? It is not possible for me to remember* One 1 
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do remember; a man ef the name of Pellet* a merchant and maaa~ 
facturer of watches, from IVeufchHtel 

Who composed the party that came after the Princess of Wales? 
It is impossible for me to remember ; 1 can't remember : if 1 were 
at home, there is a bnok in which the names of all the strangera 
who entered. 

Was the Princess of Wales there daring a Sunday ? I do not 
remember. 

Yon can't remember whether she was there on a Sunday, nor the 
day on which she came, nor the day on which she went away? 1 
do not remember : from the book every thing is known. 

And that yon left behind f — The book is at Trieste, where the 
names of strangers are put down. 

Do you remember if the Princess went to the Opera r She did. 

Was she ever more than once to vour knowledge in this grand 
hotel ? That was the first time she ever was. 

Has she ever been more than that one time in her life? Once 
only. 

The witness was here re-examined by the Solicitor-General. 

What has become of the servant-maid Maria Mora ? 1 believe 
she is gone to Jerusalem ; all 1 know is, she asked leave to go there 
last spring, and I have not seen: her since. 

What has become of the male-serv<mt? 1 do not exactly know. 

Look at that gentleman (Mr. Maule), and say whether you know 
him ? Yes, I do. 

Did Mr. Maule take down in writing what you said when yon 
were before examined ? He did. 

Where was it that the sum of 8 Napoleons and 11 francs were 
given to you ? In a boose at Bologna. 

At what time was it after you bad left Trieste ? I cannot re- 
member exactly. 

Will ybu endeavour to recollect ? I think it was on the 26th of 
June. 

Do you consider that yoo shall lose any thing by being absent 
from your place of residence and occupation ? Yes, a materia) loss. 

Is the loss you apprehend greater than will be compensated bj 
the 8 Napoleons and 11 francs, which you said were paid tp you at 
' Bologna r Much greater, 1 derived more profit from my own busi- 
ness. 

The Solicitor General lemarked, that he was unwilling to take 
their lordship's time unnecessarily ; but it might be important that 
their lordships should here refer to a preceding part of the evidence. 

If the room of which yon have been speaking, was covered with 
canvass, how did you see into it? — t looked into it, through a hole, 
in order that 1 might know when I was wanted, and to be exact in 
my service. 

But through what hole was it that you looked into the room ? 
Through a key-bole which locked into the dining-room. 

By the Marqnis of Buckingham. Did Bergami's bed, during 
tlit* time her Royal Highness and he lodged at yoer ion, appear to 
h . ve been slept in every night? Nobody could sleep there, for 
" the bed was too small. 
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Where did tie Cotfniess Oldi sleep fating this period > She 
slept in No. 3. 

Did her bed appear to have been slept in every night ? I believe 
itdid. . ' 

Where did the servants and children sleep ? In various parts of 
the house. 

Was Bergatni'e bed the only one which appeared not to have 
been slept in ? I observed all the beds, and it was the only one. 
. Are von snre it was the only one which appeared not to hate 
been slept in ? It was the only one, and I know ft, because the 
sheets were in the same way when taken off as they were when the} 
• were put on. 

Was there any apjMarance in the pot de ckambre, or otherwise, 
of a person having slept in the room ? I cannot exactly say. 

The question was here repeated. 

Was there any such appearance as I have mentioned ? It is 
possible that there was such an appearance* but it may have been 
caused whilst Bergami was making bis toilette. 

What was the condition of the beds of the other servants ? They 
were in the usual way. 

By the Earl of Liverpool. Was the key-hole fixed in the can- 
vass, or was the canvass cut ? 

Mr. Williams objected to this form of putting the question. 

The Earl of Liverpool submitted, and said he would put his 
question in a different way. * 

The witness had said that the canvass covered the whole room : 
did it also cover the key-hole ? The canvas was open some tilth! 
matter, as though ihe opening bad been made with a knife* . , 

Was it then a very small hole? >t was small. 

Was it easy to see through it? Yea, very easy. 

Was it made for the common purposes of a keyhole, or a mere ac? 
cidental rent in the canvass ? It was somewhat smaller than a key- 
hole, about half the size ; and it was necessary to close it from with- 
in, and not from without. 

What do you mean by closing or shutting it : do you mean that it 
might be locked ? Yes, it might be locked. 

. How long have you been ar waiter in the Hotel de Grand Bretagne, 
at Trieste ? Ever since it was established ; for the last nine years* 

Were there a door aud keyhole through the canvass ? There 
were. 

By Earl Grey. In what manner was the keyhole fixed i 
It was fixed during the day. 

Was there a separate canvas over the door, or did It cover 
the whole room ? It passed round the room. 

Could the opening be seen by any person within the room ? 
J do not know. 

By the Marquis of Lansdown. Was the secret door of 
which the witness speaks used generally, or only on particular 
occasions ? When 1 was obliged to serve things at stated 
hours, I was in the habit of looking through this keyhole, im 
dfder to see if the parties were ready. 

5 2 A 
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- Was the witness under tbe necessity of entering the rootabj 
Any other door ? I sometimes made use of one, and sometimes 
cf another. 

Did you ever use that door whilst the Princess was in the 
room ? I do not recollect 

By the Earl of Darnley. Did not the witness recollect 
whether he ever used that door whilst the Princess was with* 
in? I had no need to do so : I never did so. 

What communication was there between this room and thai 
occupied by Bergami ? The only communication was through 
the sallc a manger. 

What was the thickness of tbe door to which you have been 
alluding ? It was about an inch, or about the thickness of 
my thumb. 

Did it open inwards or outwards ? It sometimes opened 
from tbe room, and sometimes otherwise. 

By the Lord-Chancellor. The witness has said, in his 
cross-examination, that he must continue a waiter if he did 
not gain the law-suit : he wished to know to what suit or cause 
the witness alluded ? f have given in a memorial for th e pur- 
pose of getting* an inn, by means of some protection ; lfdo not 
know yet whether I shall succeed, or whether some one dsa 
Will get it. 

What do you mean by the words " some protection ?" 1 
know thai others wished to get the inn from me, and by means 
of acquaintance with the owner. 

By the Earl of Roseberry. Why did the witness, if he had 
suffered, or was suffering a loss, express a wish not to accept 
money from the government ? 

This question gave rise to a short discussion, and was finally 
withdrawn. 

By the Earl of Kingston. Did the witness suffer any loss 
by coming here ? Yes ; I conceive so. 

In what room did Bergami sleep ? I do not know. 

You have said that Bergami did not occupy his own bed : 
what bed then did he occupy ? 1 do not know ; but 1 suspect. 

The witness was here admonished that he must not state any 
of his suspicions. 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested the propriety of withdraw* 
ing tbe question, as he could not consider it to. be a fair one in 
any point of view. 

The question wa»«acordingly withdrawn, and the answer 
struck out. 

By Lord EUentwpygh. When the door which was called 
secret was opened by the witness, did be push it, or draw it 
towpris him ? When I opened the door into the saUe a man- 
ger, 1 drew it that way. 

Were ' the different doors painted alike ? Yes, they were ; 
they were painted at tbe same time. 
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By a Peer, whose namcf we could not learn. Was the se- 
cret door of the same height as the wall ? Yes, it was. 

Was it covered with canvas ? Yes, it was. 

Was it the usual custom for some attendant on the Princess 
to order and arrange the apartments ? Yes, 1 believe so. 

Here the examination of this witness was brought to a close. 

On the motion of Lord Melville, leave of absence for a few 
days was granted to Captain Briggs. 

TAe witness next called was JANE BARBARA KRESS, m 
smart-dressed young woman. 

' A German interpreter, named George William Kolmanter, 
was sworn to interpret. 

iThe Attorney-General. Interpreter, ask the witness where 
does she live ? At Carlsruhe. 

Of what religion are you ? A- Lutheran. 

How long are you married ? Three years. 

Before that time, did you live at the Post-inn, at Carlsruhe 1 
Yes. 

How long did you live there ? One year and three-quar- 
ters. 

Did you leave it in conseqnence of your marriage ? Yes, 
I did. 

Do you remember the Princess of Wales coming there ? 
Yes, 1 do. 

Do you remember Bergami coming there ? Yes, I do. 

About how long is that since ? Perhaps about three years. 

Do you remember in what room the Princess slept while at 
the inn ? Yes, I do. 

What was the number of the room ? No. 10, 

What room adjoined No. 10 ? No. 11. 

How was No. 1 1 used ? for sleeping or eating ? It was a 
dining-room.. , 

What room adjoined No. 1 1, the dining-room ? No. IS* 

What room was No. 12 ? A bed-room. 

Who had it ? Bergami. 

Was there a door going from No. 10 to No. 1 1 ? There 
was. 

Was there also a door from No. II to No. 12? Yes; a 
double one. [The witness explained that she meant folding 
doors.] 

What sbrt of bed was placed in No. 1 2 ? A broad bed. 

Was it there before ; or was it placed there in conseauence 
of the arrival of the Princess ? There was another bed there 
- before, but I was ordered to put a broad one before the Prin- 
cess arrived. 

Had the Princess arrived before the other bed was remov* 
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*d } The courier had arrived to prepare for the Princess, ami 
(hen I was ordered to put this bed into the room. 
Was it your duty to attend the inn as chamber-maid ? Yes, 

How long did the Princess remain at the inn ? I cannot 
say exactly the time; but I think about a week or eight days. 

Do you remember on any evening during the Princess's 
stay, to go to No. 12, and carry some water there? Yesj I <**• 

About what* time in the evening ? Perhaps between seven 
and eight o'clock. 

Mr. Brougham here remarked, that a gentleman near him, 

who understood the German language, had very properly ob* 

served^ that the interpreter did not translate the words liter* 

ally ; for instance, thai the witness said, " I can't tell" before 

jfr? said " perhaps between seven and eight o'clock." 

The Lord-Chancellor then desired the interpreter to repeat 
all the words used by the witness. 

The witness then gave her answer. I can't tell exactly, but 
to the best of my memory it was between seven and eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

Do you recollect where the Princess and Bergarai had dined 
that day ? I can't recollect. 

Op carrying the water to No. 12, who was in the room ? 
The Princess and Bergami. 

Where was Bergami when you went in ? Bergami was in 
bed. 

Where was the Princess ? She was sitting on the bed next 
t*im. 

Could you see whether Bergami's clothes were on or off? 
I could not see ; but the moment I entered Bergami's arm was 
wide. 

Where did you see his arm ? When 1 entered Bergami had 
his arm round the neck of the Princess, and when 1 entered he 
let it fall. 

Can you describe his dress > I cannot tell I hat. 

What did the Princess do on your entering the room ? The 
Princess had jumped up, and was much frightened. 

-What did the Princess do when she saw you enter ? She 
had then jumped up. 

Do you mean to say that she had jumped up, or that she 
. did jump up on your entering the room ? 

The witness repeated her former answer, the literal transla- 
tion of which, the interpreter said, was " the got up, or sh* 
rose." 

Here some disputes arose between tbq counsel, as to the true 
. translation of this woman's evidence. 

the questions were sgain put to the witness in the following 
manner) — 
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When yon cam into tbt room where was Che Princess } Sitting 
en the bed. 

What did her Royal Highness do oo your going into the room l 
The Princess was frightened. 

[Some difficulty here again occurred respecting the meaning 
Intended to be conveyed by the witness.] 

Did the Princess get op, or jump op, in the presence of th* 
witness r When I entered, the Princess had got op, 

[Here again some objection was taken to the interpretation pnt by 
the interpreter upon the answers of the witness.] 

The interpreter expressed an anxious desire to explain the answers 
as the witnesses intended to convey them. The words be said, usejl 
by the wituess, and in which she stated that the Princess was ia 
the act of rising when she entered the room, were, in der hohe, 
which literally meant " in a state of being high/* 

After a lew words from counsel at both sides, it was agreed that 
nother witness should at that hour of the day (4 o'clock) be callee% 

The Lord-Chancellor pnt it to their lordships whether next day, 
being Saturday, they would sit after 4 o'clock ? [Intermingled 
cries of" until 5 o'clock. 9 *] 

It was, however, eventually determined that they should not sit 
next day after 4 o'clock. 

The Queen entered the bouse, and took her seat, during the 
examination of the last witness* 

Ninth Day, Smturdzy, Avgust 26, 1880. 

The usual forms having been gone through, at a quarter past ten 
the counsel were celled in. 

Mr. Charles Karsten being sworn interpreter for the Queen, the 
examination of Barbara Kress was resumed. 

The Attorney^General requested, that the last questions pnt to 
the witness, and her answers, should be read and interpreted to 
her. 

Mr. Gurney read from his notes as follows :— 

Wheo you went into the room was the Princess sitting on the bed I 
She was sitting on the bed -next Bergaroi. . 

What did the Princess do on your entering the room ? The 
Princess had jumped up, and 1 was much frightened. 

What did the Princess do when she saw you enter ? She bad 
then jumped op. 
* The Princess got up when yon entered ? Yes, and 1 bad retired, 

Attorney-General. The witness has said sbe saw the' Princess 
sitting on Bergsmi's bed. Describe what happened afterwards r 

The King's Interpreter. She asks, is it on the same evening r 

Before the witness withdrew, what happened ? She says tlpe 
Princess jumped up— 1 withdrew, I was frightened. 

The Lo(d-Chanrellor. Translate her answers direct aa she gives 
them, in the first person ; when she says " 1," do not you say 
" she." 
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Hie witness state* tbat she then withdrew ? Yes. 

The Earl of Morton wished that the counsel would also take care 
not to use the third persou id asking questions, bat to pat them m 
the second. 

Did you make the bed in the chamber No. 12 ? Yes. 

Did you at anj time discover any thing on tbat bed? On or m 
the bed >— 

In the bed ? In the bed I found a cloak. 

Was it a cloak belonging to a female ? Probably, because it had 
behind it a capot. 

What did you do with the cloak ? As I took it up, 1 spread it 
asunder. [This was afterwards explained to mean that she unfolded 

At what time did you find this cloak in the bed > In the morning 
when I made the bed. 

Ask her to describe the cloak more particularly ? It was silk ; 
• the colour grey. 

Did you afterwards see any person wearing that cloak ? The 
ervvnt took it out of my hands. 

That is not an answer. Did you see any one wearing that cloak, 
after you took it out of the bed ? 1 saw a cloak next day on the 
Princess, but cannot swear that it was the same. 

Was it similar to that you had seen in the bed > Yes ; it was 
of the same colour. 

Do yon know whether it was also of the same make ? Yes, it was 
of the same make. 

Had the cloak you saw on the Princess a capot or hood like that 
you found in the bed ? It bad such a hood. 

Did you at any time, on making up the bed, see any thing oil 
the sheets ? 

Here some observations passed between the interpreters on the ■ 
answer given by the witness. 

Queen's Interpreter. The word she has used cannot be inter- 
preted in Engliftb. 

The King's Interpreter was directed to state what she had said. 

She savs that when she made the bed the sheets were tcust. 

The Queen's Interpreter. What she says may mean " in 
disorder." The proper meaning is " waste :" it is an ad- 
jective. 

Lord Hampden. Is it not a sutatantive also ? As a sub- 
stantive it means " a desert. 19 

•r £*** ■?■?* convcrsa tion, tbc Kihsf s interpreter was directed, 
if he could not explain the word in English, to ask the 
witness what she meant by roust. 

Interpreter. She is at a loss what to say-— she says «' stains'* 
(fiecken). * 

Mr. Brougham wished that whatever answers the witness 
gave to the questions which were put to her might be inter- 
preted word for word. * 

What sort of stains were they (hat you saw ? As much as 
I have seen, they were white. J 
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Are you married ? Yes. 

Here the witness became agitated, and cried ? A glass of 
water was brought, and some minutes' pause took place until 
the recovered herself. 

Ask her what the stains appeared to be") I did* not inspect 
them so narrowly. What 1 have seen is, that they were white. 

Have you ever made the beds of married persons ? Yes, I 
mae'e all the beds in the house in general. 

What was the appearance of the marks you saw on Ber- 

Smi's bed ? You will pardon me ; 1 have not reflected on 
is. 

Were they dry or wet ? They were wet. 

Here the examination in chief was closed. 

Mr- Brougham said he wished to put a few questions to the 
witness in the present slate of Ihe proceedings; but he could 
only do it with the understanding that he should be allowed 
to reserve the bulk of his cross-examination until a future pe- 
riod. He thought it necessary to slate this, as what had oc- 
curred in the case of another witness was considered irregular, 
but, according to the understanding which existed relative to < 
the course of the evidence, he was entitled, in consequence of 
the refusal of the list of witnesses, to cross-examine them all oo 
a further occasion. 

The Lord-Chancellor understood that the counsel wished 
to cross-examine the witness in part now, and in part on a fa- 
ture occasion. Such an arrangement would b* quite incon* 
sistent with the practice of the courts below. Could not the 
counsel finish the cross-examination now, or reserve it wholly 
to another opportunity. 

Mr. Brougham could not with any utility proceed to a cross* 
examination on a future occasion, unless the few questions he 
was anxious now to put were allowed. 

The Lord-Chancellor reminded the learned counsel of the 
inconvenience and irregularity which had already b^en occa- 
sioned by a second cross-examination of a witness. 

Mr. Brougham acknowledged their irregularity in the case 
of Majochi, bift understood it to consist only in the calling up 
one witness for cross-examination while the examination of 
others was in progress. 

The Lord-Chancellor repeated his objection. 

Mr. Brougham. We have always understood that when 
we were refused the list of witnesses we were afterwards to be 
placed in the same situation as if we had received it; and it 
was held out that, in order that we might experience no dis- 
advantage from this refusal, we should have fuiropportunitiea 
for cross-examination, and inquiring into the character of the 
witnesses. For a proof that this was the understanding, be 
could hot only refer to what had occurred in the course of the 
discussion en the subject, but also to what had been declared 
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Jbj porous to whom he could not regularly ailude time, but 
Who were considered the patrons of this proceeding. Thjs 
arrangement was indeed considered the only mode by which 
injustice could be prevented. 

Mr. Denman said that he had an important application to 
make to their lordships respecting the evidence of another wit* 
ness who had already been recalled, and which was a specyit 
case, but that might be affected by the decision on his learned 
friend's application. 

The Lord-Chancellor said, that the counsel were not to con* 
dude that any rule had been made for calling up witnesses to 
undergo a second cross-examination. He could not conceive 
any thing more irregular than examining witnesses more than 
once : but he wished to know what was the particular appli- 
cation that the counsel for the Queen now desired to make. 

Mr. Brougham admitted that, generally speaking, to cross- 
examine a witness more than once was irregular. But he wished 
to remind their lordships that her Majesty's counsel were placed 
in a very peculiar situation. In the first place, in consequence 
of having been denied a list of the witnesses, they had had no 

Previous knowledge of the persons who were to give evidence, 
'he second peculiarity of their situation was, that they had 
also no previous intimation of the time or place to be referred 
to in the evidence, and could know nothing of any of the con- 
current particularities of the charge. Out of these two singular 
peculiarities in their situation arose a third-^-Chat instead of go- 
ing on with the examination unico contexiu, instead of the ex- 
amination in chief being immediately followed by the cross- 
examination, and both as it were carried on together, it had 
become necessary for the counsel for her Majesty, in order to 
do justice to the defence, to cross-examine the witnesses more 
than once if they should find it necessary. He proposed, there- 
fore, to examine her now as* to what arose out of the direct ex- 
amination to put questions relative to time, place, or other cir- 
cumstances, respecting which, information might in the mean 
time be obtained. 

The Lord Chancellor said that he did not object to the'ex- - 
smination of the witness now as to residence, and other circum- 
stances connected with time and place ; but he apprehended 
that the learned counsel could not be permitted hereafter to go 
into a second cross-examination on points which he might have 
brought forward on the first occasion. 

Mr. Brougham then understood that two courses of cross* 
examination were allowed : one arising out of the circumstances 
of the case, as they appeared on the examination in chief; 
aid the other applicable to description and character. At 
present his chief object was to direct his questions to what re- 
garded time and place, leaving colour and form to a subsequent 
period* He requested now that this privilege might he recog- 
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*ised, fcnA that be might be allowed hereafter to re-eaumthe 
the witnesses as to the latter kind of evidence. He trusted* 
however, that if, in potting his questions, he should be led 
into a more minute examination than might be expected, he 
should experience their lordships' indulgence. They would 
not, in that case, rashly conclude, he was sure— for their lord-* 
Aips would do nothing rashly*— that he was violating the un- 
derstanding if he did not strictly tie himself down to character 
In the second examination. All that he desired was, that a 
liberal construction might be put upon the rule. 
. The Lord-Chancellor made some observations which we 
could not hear, but appeared to agree that the croes-examina*- 
tion should now proceed. He wished to have a clear under- 
standing of the course which was to be pursued. The house 
eould onlv judge by the tendency of the cross-examination. 

Lord Erskine said a few words, in favour of the claim madt 
by the counsel. 

Cross- Examination by Mr. Brougham* 

How long were you chambermaid at the inn ? A year and 
three quarters. 

Were you married then ? No, I was not. 
' You were not married until you left the inn ? No, I was 
married after I left it ' 

\jjfhat were vou before you were chambermaid at the inn I 
I bad served likewise before. 

Where bad vou served before? At Esterfrieden (we think 
tie witness said), a little village. 

Some conversation arose between the interpreter and Mr. 
Brougham relative to this answer, inconsequence of which 
the Queen's interpreter observed, the she frequently repeated 
her words several times* Mr. Brougham desired that tho 
translation of all the words might be given. She was again 
asked — 

What service were you in before you went to the inn } 

Here a conversation arose on her answer, and the names of 
some places were mentioned, with the addition that she had 
been just before at her father's. The question was then put 
again in this form- 
Were you in any service before that t Yes. 

In what family? In several families. 

Name one of them. Marvey. 
' What is Marvey ? He is the landlord of an inn. ' i 

Were you there as chambermaid ? Yes. 

How long were you chambermaid at that bouse? Haifa year* 

Where did Marvey live ? Near the village of Berggarten* 

5 2* 
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Where werfe yoa before you lived with Marvey » t waa * 
atrvant at the court of the Grand Duke of Baden. / - . f 

' flow long were you there? Six years. • 

How old are you now? Part twenty-five. 

Were you a servant before that? No; 1 eame to tbat place 
on leaving school. 

- Had you ever any other occupation than that of a afervaftt I 
I was going to say tbat 1 bad been in another place after 1' 
left school* 

What place? AtCarbrohe. 

What was the name of the family yon werfe with at Carb- 
ruhe? Schnabei. 

Whatis§chnabel? The landlord of aa inn< 
* What was yonr employment there ? 1 was ltellermagd. 

What is the office of ketlermagd ? To cleanse the public 
loom of th* inn. 

Had you any other employment in that inn ? • No. 

Is the waiter in an inn also called kelierman ? Kcilerroan* 

Is it the business pf the kellermagd to attend upon the kel- 
ierman ? She does nothing but cleanse the rooms. 
. Have you lived in any other situations but those you have 
mentioned ? None. 

Lord Ellenborough here remarked, tbat as the two inter- 
]preteip sometimes differed in their translation of the answers, 
one giving them much fuller than the other, he wished to know 
which of them was inserted in the minutes, 
' Mr. Gumej, the bhort-band writer, said, : both the anfwert 
Were inserted* 

The Bishop of Peterborough made some observations, which 
yere not heard, on the different interpretations that were given. 

Mr. Brougham resumed the examination. 

How long have yon been here? Two days and three w^ekfc 

Whoip did you come over with ? A courier. 

What is his name? Reissmer. 

Was any body else with you t I took my brothe* with me, 
because i did not like to go by myself. 

What is his name ? Frederick Fliendsen. 

How old is he? A bout- twenty -eight; 1 cann6t tell to a 
, certain fy. 

Who paid your expenses coming over? I do not know 
what the courier paid during that time. 

Who asked you to come over here ? Our minister, Monsieur 
— — , at Darmstadt. 

Did any other minister speak to you oq the subject 7 When 
1 was there, I saw nobody else. ,, 

Did any other minister speak to vou on the subject of com- 
ing over here ? Yes, Monsieur De Ualle. , ? 

Who or what is Monsieur De Galle? He is at court; I da 
tot know what situation he holds there* ' * 
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Bid any otlier person speak to you about coming over hero! 
*the ainbassador to the Court of Wurtemberg did. 

Did any one else speak to yon about coming over ? Mon- 
sieur de (jrrimm, and Monsieur Hathvegn. 

Who and what is Monsieur Rath vegn ? They told me that 
he was the minister or ambassador to H (mover. 

Does he live at Carlsrube ? Yes. 

Where does he live at Carlsrube? He lives at a Jew's, 
whose name is Kusen. 

Did he ever live any where else but at the Jew's ? : I cannot 
aay as to that. 

Did he often come to the inn where you was chambermaid ? 
I never saw him at the inn. 

* Did he examine you on this subject ? Monsieur de Gfimra 
askbd me questions himself. . 

' Who is Mottfl. de Grimm? He is the ambass*d6r to Wbr- 
temberg. ' . /» 

1 Dtdyou everlew6 Garisruhe before, to go any where else 
on this business ? V es. . 

* Were you ever in . Vienna on this subject ? No. 

* Did yon ever see Col. Brown ? No. 

Did you ever sfee Col. Douglas ? I kncrw not what was the 
name of the gentleman where I was. 

Where was it you went to? what place ? To Hanover. "' 

When did you go to Hanover ? It was on leaving the post- 
inn that I was called to go there. 

Who called you to go there ? Mons. Rafbvegri, 

* How long did ybti remain at Hanover on that occasion V 
Six dr seven days ; I cannot tell you the ejfcact \im& ' 

1 Were you examined there on this subject ? They asked me" 
if I had seen such and such things; 

Did you go back from Hanover to Carlsrube? Yds. 

What did you get forgoing to Hanovef ? 1 have received 
a small payment for the time I have lost. 

How much wafe that smalt payment ? i cannot exactly tell.' 
" ft was written down. 

Then it is the more easily remembered. How much Was it 
About 16 or 18 ducats. 

What wages had you at the inn ? I .had only 12 .florins a 
year at the inn, because they reckon much on what the French 
call pour boirc. 

t)ld any body else give you any thing ? No, I received, 
nothing else. 

4 I don't ask whether you received any thin* else at that 
time or on that ground; but have you received nothing eke 
since that period i t have been fetched another time to gp to 
Frankfort. . . 

Who fetched you to go there? Ttewfef tfecfctmftre. Tb* 

~~'" iwitbme* • . -. • 
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: How long did yon stop at Frankfort ? Pour or five days* 

Were you examined (here? They asked me what I hqtf 
teen, and then I have (old it 

Do you mean that you told it in the same manner you have 
told it here? 1 have said the fame thine as I have stated here. 

What did he give you for going to Frankfort ? Twelve or 
14 ducats. 

Did any body give yon any thing else since ? Np ; except 
the gentleman who fetched me from the post here. 

Do ypu . mean the courier ? I know not what he was. He 
was a foreigner— -a stranger. 

: What did he give you? He called upon me twice to go 
there. 

To go where ? To die post ; and he then (oh} me that I 
should go to London. I said I would not* till 1 was forced. 

What else occurred ) He said I had better go, for it .would 
come at last, I should be obliged (o go. 
. A Peer. The {witness saya, then I; waa, obliged, to let it 
come to that point. 

Cross-examination continued.— Did he give you any 
thing ? He gave me a ducat for my trouble in calling on him, 
because 1 was then occupied. 

Did he give vou a ducat each time you called on him ? No ; 
only the secpnjd ( (ime. 

. Did he prprafee you any thing ? Nothing at all, because I 
said I would not go. 

The Earl of Lauderdale raoyed " that the witness with- 
draw/' which having been carried,' bis lordship proceeded to 
object to (he line of cross-examination taken by the learned' 
Counsel. Upon which a very long discussion ensued, in which 
the Lord-Chancellor, Lord Erskine, Lord Grenville, and, 
other of the noble Lords took an active part. At length, on 
the motion of Lord Grenville, it was agreed that " the house 
do adjourn (ill Monday ;" on (hat day, Mr. Brougham was, 
to argue op the propriety of his request, (viz.) For leave to 
to cross-examine witnesses during the examination of them by, 
the Attorney-General ; and again, when he opened his case. 

The house (his day adjourned at half past one. 

Tenth Day, Mondiy^ August 28, 1820. 

The Bishop of Winchester read prayers at a quarter before tea 
o'clock, after which the house was called over. 

This day was occupied in debating the propriety of allowing 
her Majesty's counsel power to re-examine witnesses when they 
thought necessary. Earl Grey, Lord Grenville, Lord Erskine and 
Hie Marquis of Laosdown were the principal supporters of the mea* 
suie. The Lord Chancellor, lx>rd Manners, and Lord Lauderdale, 
against it. Lord Liverpool moved, "That counsel should proceed 
*n the osual way, with a liberty to resume the ems exaauaat>o» 
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N with regard to any facts which were not at first made known." 
This motion was- agreed to, and counsel were called in. The Cord 
Chancellor intimated to them the terms of the motion agreed toby 
their lordships. Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denham deplored the 
ri&tricted form of cross-examination which their lordships' motion 
imposed ; and in eloquent speeches urged the justice of greater 
latitude. This was opposed by the Attorney and Solicitor-General ; 

Mr. Brougham ably answering them. lord Liverpool proposed 

an adjournment of the debate uutil the next morning, which wad 
agreed to. 

[It would have been taking by fir too great a space in this work, 
had the speeches made on the Oth. 10th. and 11th days been 
inserted, .relative to the re-examination of witnesses ; besides, 
the tenor of those speeches being principally on the legality of 
that measure, was perfectly distinct from the subject-matter of 
the Trial of the Qneen. All speeches relative to the witnesses 
• or evidence, will be faithfully inserted.] 

Eleventh Day, Tuesday, August 29, 1820. 

At 10 minutes before 10, prayers were read by the Bishop of 
Winchester ; after which the House was called over. 

The Lords debated on Lord Liverpool's motion made the dsj 
before. Lord Harrow by moved an amendment to that motion^ 
(viz.) to grant the .Queen's counsel greater latitude .of , cross ex- 
amination, which was. carried, there being for the amendment 121 
—against it 106. 

Lord Erskine then moved a resolution, that all further pro- 
eeedings be stayed; upon which the house divided. For the mo- 
tion 61 — against it 164. 

The Lord- Chancellor staled, as the resolution of the house, 
that her Majesty's counsel might be permitted to cross-examine) 
(he witness as far as they should thing fit in the first instance, 
with liberty to call them back for further, cross-examination, 
when such course should seem to them desirable. 

Barbara Krantz was then catted in, and cross-examined by 
Mr. Brougham— Mr; Kcrsten interpreting. 

Where do you live now ? In a private house. 

Where ? I cannot say. 

How far from this place? I came in a coach. I do not 
know how far. - 

On which side the river ? We cajne over a bridge; 

Who lives in the house with you ? Only the people of the 
,house. 

Where does your brother live? He is with me. 

In the same house ? Yes. 
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Has he given you any money ? No. 

Did be never give you any money ? Never. 

Never at any time ? My brother did not. 

Did your brother at no time ever promise to give you money 
at a future time ? Not my brother — he cannot promise to me 
any thing. 

Why cannot be promise to you any thing ? How could he 
promise me any thing i 

Do you mean to say be has no money of his own ? Only 
that which he took from home. 

What trade is he ? One who makes pots ; a potter. 

Is he a workman, or has be a manufactory of bis own ? He 
is a master potter. 

What is your father? He was a sergeant in the army : he 
is dead. 

Is your mother alive ? No : I have a- father-in-law now. 

What is your father-in-law ? He is a master weaver ; but 
be no longer carries on business, because he is too old. 

Did no person give you any money before you came over 
here ? No ; except the gentleman in Carlsruhe, those ducats 
that 1 mentioned. 

Did no one promise to give you money after you tame back 
to Carlsruhe from England? No one promised me any 
thine. 

Will yon swear, upon the oath you have taken, that no 
person promised to give you any advantage of any son after 
you came back from England ? No one promised* mc any 
thing ; but they said I should have reimbursement (dedom- 
tnagement) when I came home for the time 1 had lost. 

How much were you to have ? I cannot say what I shall 
have. 

Who was it told yon you should get compensation ? The 
minister, our minister. . . 

What minister ? 1 cannot tell what. I said to him that I 
was to be compensated for the loss of my situation. 

[The second interpreter, Mr. Goltermann, said, that the 
words of the witness were, " I said that 1 should loss my place 
by it 5 and that 1 must receive some compensation.' H 

What minister is it you speak of? The Duke of Birgsted ; 
who said, that if I did not go voluntarily I should be forced. 

Who is the Duke of Birgsted ? Minister, as far as I know. 

Whose minister ? I cannot say. . 

Is he not minister to the Grand Duke of Baden? I do not 
know if be is minister for foreign affairs, or for the interior. 

[The interpreters differed upon this point, the second under- 
standing the witness to mean that she did not know whether 
the Duke of Birgsted was minister to the Grand Duke, or am- 
bassador for some other place. ] 
Do you mean to say that you do not know whether he it 
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one oF the Grand Duke's ministers, or a foreign minister m* 
siding at his court? Probably. 1 do not know, I only 
know bis name. I have not had any business with the gentle* 
man except this. 

How did you see him ? He called for me. 

Do you mean to say that he sent for you ? Yes. 

Did he not come to the rooms in the inn where you lived i 
Not the Duke of Birgstead. 

Did not Baron VonRcigle come to the inn to look at the 
rooms while you were there? ' I did not see him. 

Do you not know that he was there? I cannot say ; I have 
never seen him. 

Did you see, after the Princes left the inn, any other gentle- 
man come to look at the rooms ? I had seen no one, except 
Baron Von Grimm, who came the rooms, and walked about 
them. 

How long after the departure of the Princess ? I do not 
know. 

How long had Monsieur Von Grimm lodged in the inn be* 
fore the Princess came ? 1 cannot say. 1 paid no attention, 
to this ; I had other business. 

What part of the house did Monsieur Von Grimm lodge in? 
Before the Princess arrived he lived in Nos. 12 and IS; after- 
wards in IS and 14. 

Did be not give up No. 12 for the accommodation of the 
Princess ? Yes ; as far as I have seen. 

Did he net return after the Princess left, and go into No. 
12, and look at what was there ? Yes. He ran about; went 
through the apartment, and took the key of the room. 

Was any one with him when he came to make this inspec- 
tion ? When he ran about in the room there were two other 
gentlemen with him ; one was his brother. 

Who was the other ? I cannot say. 

Was he a German, or an Englishman? I do not know; 
1 did not hear him speak ; I paid no attention. 

Who is Baron, or Monsieur Von Grimm ? As far as I 
know he is ambassador from Wurtembcrg. 

What is his brother ? 1 cannot say this either. 
. How often had you seen the Princess before the day when 
yon say you went into the room and saw her with Bergami ? 
J have seen her very little. 1 had too much occupation to 
pay much attention to her. 

Did you not wait upoo her at breakfast in the morning? 'No. 

Did you never see the Princess at breakfast in the morning ? I 
saw her one morning when 1 went with a cloth to clean something 
in the room. 

Was it after that that you saw the Princess with Bergami ? Yes; 

Do you mean to say, that you saw the Princess with Be r pa mi 
after you ba<I been called in at breakfast in this way, or before ?— 
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After. Tiny bad spilled something which I was ordered to cleam 
away. 

Was it after you had been called in in the morning to wipe that 
slop that ^ou saw the Princess and Bergaroi in the evening ? Yes, 
after. 

Where did the Princess dine on the day of the evening on which 
jon saw her in the room with Bergaroi ? I cannot say this. I do 
not know. 

Did she dine in the inn ? No, I have not seen her. They did 
not dine with us. 

Did they ever dine in the inn during the whole time they were in 
your house ? I have never seen it with respect to dinner ; I have 
seen tbeqi only at breakfast. 

Mr. Brougham observed a young man standing by tbe side of the 
Attorney-Genet ai, of whose business and situation he wished to be 
informed. 

The Attorney-General. The youn? man is an interpreter; but 
I can assure your lordships that be has spoken to no one but myself. 

Air. Brougham did not mean to impute any improper interference. 

Examination continued. — Will you swear that they dined once 
in the inn duriug the time they were there ? I cannot swear to if, 
because 1 have not seen them dine there ; 1 have not paid attention* 
to il ; 1 had more business. 

Will yon swear that the Princess and Bergami did not dine at 
court every day while they were in your house ? J cannot know if 
they dined at courts or where they dined. 

Did yon see the Princeas aod Bergami, and the rest of the suite 
of her Royal Highness, go to court daring the time they were there ? 
1 have seep them twice go out in a carriage ; but whether they went 
to court I do not know. 

Have you seen tbe Grand Duke come to tbe inn to wait upon the 
Princess ? 1 have seen the Grand Dnke and several other gentlemen 
come up to tbe Princess. 

Mr. Brougham wished to ask Mr. Go] term an o, the interpreter* 
whether the witness bad ever been examined by him out of court ? 

Mr. Goltermann replied in the negative. To a second question he. 
answered that be had never seen tbe witness until Friday last, nor 
since then, until the present time. 

Examination resumed.— What do you mean by " come op 
fcrttie Princess ?" 1 can say nothing about it. 

Do you mean to say that they came lo pay their respects to 
the Princess? Yes, probably they eame to make their court. 

Did you happen to see them come so, more than once? Only 
once. It was just as I was going down stairs that tbe gen- 
tlemen were coming up stairs. 

["Here again a difference arose between the interpreters] 

Mr. Golterman said that tbe sense] which the witness meant 
to convey was — 

Mr. Brougham did not wish for the sense; he desired to hare 
(he words ot the witness. 

Did you ever happen to see the Grand Duke come more- 
than once to visit the Princess ? Only once. 
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When was thai? And another gentleman came with him. 

Where did (he Princess receive the Duke ? I saw that they 
Went up stairs; and then I went up to the top story. 

Do you mean to represent that the Grand Duke and his 
suite passed to visit the Princess at the moment when you were 
coming out of the room ? No. I have seen that they went 
up ; and 1 went down stairs, and again up. 

Do you mean to say that the Grand Duke and bis suite came 
immediately after you left the room where the Princess was ? 
1 cannot say if it was on the same day, or if it was sooner or 
later. 

Will you swear that the Grand Duke did not come on that 
qay to pay his respects ? I cannot say ; 1 am not alone in the 
house, and I had occupation to pay attention to. 

Who was it gave you the order to go to the room to carry 
the water ? Nobody did tell me to do so. It was my business ; 
which 1 knew, and i did it every evening. 

When you saw the bed on one morning as you have de- 
scribed, was that at the time when you was making the bed ? 
Yes. 

When it was to be made ? I had nothing otherwise to do 
with the bed. 

Had you before, on that morning, made stay of the other 
beds in the house? No ; this was tne first, when they left it ; 
except the bed of my master and his wife. 

When you say " they left it," do you mean to represent that 
those who had slept in it, had left it ? Yes ; in No. li. 

Was there any one else in the room at the time when you 
made the bed ? There was no one in the room besides a ser- 
vant in a grey coat, who came into the room. 

Did he come into the room while you were cleaning it out ? 
Yes, of course, while I was in it. He came to assist me in 
turning the mattress. 

Who was this servant ? I cannot say, there were two of 
them : but 1 Have not observed them close. I do not krtow to 
whom they belong. 

Have you ever seen them before ? The servants ? Yes. 
I never saw them before, only at the time the Princess wad 
there. 

Have you ever seen them sincp she left ? No ; I bgve seen 
none of them since she left. 

Did you ever see any of them in the room at any time when 
you were muking the bed, except on that day? 1 do not 
know. I never came into the room except in the morning; 
therefore I do not know if they were there or not. 

Did you not make the bed every morning? The bed in 
No. 12 I made every morning. , 

Did yon see either one or both of the same two servants there 
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on any other morning while you were making the bed ? I hay* 
now and then seen one of tbem in the rooms. 

Did any one of them assist yon in making the bed upon any 
flay except on the clay you have stated? Yes; now and then 
one came into the room, and assisted me. Sometimes he re- 
mained a few minutes in the room, sometimes he went out. 

Have you any doubt that those were servants in the suite of 
the Princess? The servants came with her; jjrobably they 
belonged to her, or they would not have come with her. 

Did they not go away with the Princess as well as come with 
her ? As far as I saw, they went away with her as they came. 

Was one of them a Jager ? 1 do not know this : one of them 
had a green coat; but, if he was a Jager, I cannot tell; I 
never asked biin* 

When you had the conversation with Baron Birgsted about 
Compensation for coining here, what did you say to him when 
you demanded it? 

[The reply of the witness was interrupted, and general con* 
fusion created, by the sudden indisposition of the Earl of 
Hardwicke. Immediate assistance was procured, and his lord- 
ship left the house. Order being restored, the examination 
proceeded.] 

What did von say to the Baron ? I said, " Your excellency, 
must I go ? If I do not (must), I cannot leave here. 1 am a 
married woman, and I have other business to attend to." 

What answer did his excellency make to take ? He said, if 
1 should not go, I would be forced : then 1 answered, " 1 will 
go; and God may settle the business as he pleases." ^ 

[Here the witness, probably from the heat of the apartment, 
became unwell. A glass of water was given to her ; and after 
sitting down for a few minutes, she was enabled to proceed/] 

When you asked tor the compensation for coming, wbatcfid 
the baron say ? He said he could not give me any thing; 
that I should leave it to the gentlemen, and be had no doubt 
that they would recompense me when I came here. 

Did he not also say that you should be recompensed when 
yon got home again from here ? No. 

H ave any of your family a promise of any thing ? No. 

Will you swear that no promise was given to your husband* 
or to arfy of your farailv ? I can swear that nothing has been 
promised to me; and 1 think that nothing has been promised 
to my husband, or he would have told me of it. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished to know whether the word 
used by the witness had been rightly translated u recompense." 

The Earl of Lauderdale asked whether it was the same word 
which bad previously been translated V compensated." 

Mr. Kersten said that it was not. 

The Bishop of Peterborough apprehended that there was a 
n; ale rial difference between recompense and compensation 
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The word, m be understood it, meant a reward for service; 
the otbe other, an atonement for loss. 

Some desultory discussion ensued as to the sense in which 
the word had been employed by the witness. . At length Mr- 
Brougham proposed the following question :— 
. Were the 16 ducats which you got for going to Hanover in 
the nature entschadigung (compensation), or of belohnung 
(recompense) ? 1 cannot say. It was for going to Hanover ; 
therefore it might be either. 

As what do you consider the one ducat you received ? I 
consider that as given for the time lost ; therefore as compen- 
sation. 

How far had you to go from the inn to see that ducat gen-* 
tleman ? Perhaps half a quarter of an hour's walk. 

How long did you remain with him ? I saw him twice. 
The first time I spent but a short time with him, for 1 had 
other business to attend to. 

How long did he stay the second time? Not long at all. 1 
wasjust on the stairs when he came in,~and I went away. 
. What was the gentleman's name that you saw ? Was any 
of them called Mandcville— or Man Devil — (a laugh)— or any 
name of that sort ? I do not know that. 

Or Montville? I cannot recollect. 
. What do you generally get, as chambermaid, from a person 
who sleeps a night at your inn, when he goes away in the 
morning ? What is given goes into a common purse, and is 
divided among the waiters. 

What have you got, for half a year, as your share of that 
common purse? It was divided quarterly. 

How much have you received quarterly from that common 
purse? Sometimes 18, sometimes 20, sometimes 30, according 
to the number of strangers we had at the inn. 

Eighteen, 20, or SO, what ? ducats ? No, florins. 

Do you know a place called " the Glass-house," near the 
gates of Carlsruhe ? Yes, 1 do. It is a manufactory of glass. 

Is there not a place that goes by that name near the gates of 
Carlsruhe, that serves for a pleasure garden? Yes, many 
people go there. 

Have you ever been there? Yes, 1 walked there for 
pleasure. 

Have you ever been there before you had a husband ? 1 
have been there with the person who is my husband. He earao 
with me. 

-Were you ever there with any body else, or alone ? I hav* 
been there with my husband, and more servants and maids. a 

Have you ever been there without your husband, and with 
any body else, or alone ? Never without my husband, never 
with any body else. 
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Were you ever there alone before you bad a husband? 
Never, except with my husband: 

That is not an answer. Were you ever there before yon 
knew your husband? I went there with my brothers and 
sisters. That was by day and never at night. 

Now, about what time used you, in a morning, to make the 
beds of the inn at Carlsrube ? Sometimes at 10, Sometimes at 
1 K as gentlemen came down. 

Was it as soon as the gentlemen came out of- the room that 
you went up ? Many times 1 went in when they were there. 

Now, alter you had seen the Princess in Bergami's roomf 
in the evening, did you not go to see whether the Countess of 
Oldi was in her room ? No ; I immediately carried the water 
to No. 5, and there they were standing. The Countess lived 
at No. 5. 

Did you not go to No. 5, in order to see whether the Coun- 
tess was there ? Yes, I was there. 

I ask, did you not go there for the purpose of seeing that 
the Countess was there? I went and saw it was the Princes*. 

This answer having no relevancy to the question, a noble 
lord was proceeding to put a fresh interrogatory, when 

Mr. Brougham submitted to their lordships, that when a 
doubt arose as to what the answer was, the proper course was 
to call on the witness to repeat the answer, and not to put a new 
question. 

The question was then repeated : Did you not go to th* 
Countess's room for the purpose of seeing whether she Wa4 
there ? No, I went to carry the water there. 

Mr. Brougham. Iff the answer she gave before, such of 
your lordships as understand German must observe, that she 
mentioned something about the Princess ; but now she says 
not a word relative to her. 

The Interpreter. She repeats half-sentences every time she 
answers a question, which divides the attention from the main 
object of her testimony, and renders itdifficull to collect it. 

Did you not go to the Countess's room for the purpose of 
seeing if she was there ? I went and just saw the Princess. 1 
just carried the water there. 

The Loid-Cbancellor. Interpreter, you will be so good as 
to observe, that it is not your duty to connect the meaning of 
what the witness says, but to repeat her exact words* 

Mr. Brougham. And, if she repeats words twice, do yon 
also repeat them. 

Will you swear, on the oath you have taken, that you did 
not go to that room in order to see that the Countess was there? 
I went up there to carry the water, because I must do it, and I 
did it every evening. 

Put the question again. Will you swear, by the oath yon 
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have taken, that you did not go to that room, in pert, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the Countess of Oldi w#it 
there ? 1 can say, that f did not go for that purpose. 

What is her answer ? That she can say, or cannot say, thft 
the went there for that purpose ? I cannot say that I did not 
go for (hat purpose. 

Will yon swear, on the oath you have taken, that you havq 
never (old any person that you did not go 10 the room of the 
Countess, for the purpose of seeing whether she was there op 
not ? I cannot recollect. I have not thought whether 1 havp 
said so to any body. 

Will you. swear that you never hare had any conversation 
With any person about your going into Madame Oldi's room 
on that night? I can swear that I never bad a conversation 
with any body about that matter— namely, whether I ^ent 
there for the purpose of ascertaining whether the Countess of 
Oldi was there or not. 

Mr. Brougham here complained, that a question was puifry 
the interpreter, which he had not asked ; and he conjteqdotf 
that it, and the answer, should be struck out. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished Jo know what the precise 
question was. 

Mr. Brougham said, perhaps it was a matter that did JRO$ 
signify one rush to their lordships* or to the merits of tbetiflse ; 
but he contended, where a question was put in terms tJi£eren| 
from those he had stated, it out to be struck out (Grits of 
" Let the question be read again.") 

The Lord-Chancellor. - Let the question be understood* 
Read ft again, and let the answer be given. , 

A Peer* The question has been completely answered. 

The shorthand- writer read the question. " Will youtweftr 
that yoa never had any conversation with any person about 
your going into Madame Oldi's room that night? 1 ' Which be* 
ing translated by the interpreter, the witness answered—-" No* " 
body has asked me — nobody has told me any thing, except a . 
otrange gentleman, who asked me whether I was in that room." 
1 What gentleman ? I told it to that gentleman whom J. wait- 
ed on, when he asked me. 

Will you Swear that you have never since you eaioe to<hjs 
.country had a conversation with any body about your going 
to Madame Oldi's room ? No, I have had no conversation 
with any body. 1 had none. 

Has any body spoken to y<*i en the sobject? Yea, the, 
gentleman 1 have mentioned has asked me. • 

Have yan bad any conversation with any other person bed- 
sides those two gentlemen about what you had seen ? A per* 
, son asked me at Hanover, and another at Frankfort. 

Who asked ydn at Hanover ? An ambassador : wAp fa# is 
I do not know. 
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And at Frankfort who asked yon ? I do not know who he 
was* It was a strange gentleman. 

How long have you ever been at Frankfort at one time ? 
Five or six days. 

Were you ever at Frankfort at any other lime ? No, never ; 
except when I went to Hanover, then we passed through 
Frankfort. 

Whom have you spoken to on this subject since you came 
to this country ? Two gentlemen have come to me, but who 
they are I do not know. 

Have you ever spoken on this matter with any other person 
in this country besides these two gentlemen ? No. 

Do vou know a Captain or Major Jones in this country ? 
No, I xnow nobody. 

Did those two gentlemen that yon lalk of, speak German ? 
As much as 1 could judge, one ofthera did. 

Do you know his name ? No. 

Was he a German or an Englishman ? I do not know. He 
•poke German ; but whether he was a German or not, I can- 
not say. 

Besides the house vjrhere you now live, have you been in any 
other bouse since you came to London ? No, 1 have been no- 
where else except here, in ibis house. 

When you were first in this house ? W4iat was the first day 
you came here ? On Tuesday last week. 

Had you never been here before thai ? No. 

When you say vou never were m any other house in this 
country except where you now live, do you mean that you 
never lodged in any other house, or that you have not been in 
any other house at all ? When we arrived, we were at an hotel 
only for a few hours ; we then left it. 

And have you never been for any space of time, however 
short, in any other house save* those two? No; I have been 
' nowhere. 

How many servants were there in the inn at Carls ruhe where 
you lived ? There were two waiters, a post-boy, a groom, and 
a housemaid. 

Was there any other chambermaid besides you rself ? No, I 
was the only one. 

How many maids came with the Princess ? 1 have seen no 
more than two, and the Countess. 

By the Earl of Mansfield. I would ask the witness when 
the courier came forward, and ordered the broader bed, did ho 
give any reason for ordering it ? 

Mr. Brougham was extremely unwilling to object to any 
question put oy their lordships, but they must perceive that 
what the courier said conld not be received as evidence at all. 

By the Edrl of Mansfield. When the witness made the bed 
m the opining, and saw the stains, had the bed the appear 
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ance as if two persons find slept in it ? No ; (he cushions or 
pillows lay one on (he other. So far I recollect. 

By the Earl of Limerick. The witness, in the former part of her 
evidence, used the words, " they left together, " 1 wish to know 
what she iqeant by the word "(hey?" That, when I made the 
bed, there was nobody in the room. 

1 a»&in ask, what did she mean by the word "they" (siefj 
The interpreter endeavoured, without effect, to make the witness 
comprehend the queation ; bat her answer still was, " I mean that 
nobody was present when I made the bed." 

By Lord Hood. Had you any conversation with any person re- 
specting your observation relative to her Royal Highness and Ber- 
gami, particularly with reference to what you saw when yon observ- 
ed Be rga mi in bed, and the Princess jumped up? 1 never have 
made any observation to any body. 

Witness has atated herself to have been frightened when the 
Princess jumped up ? (No, no.) She has stated that the Princess 
jumped up, and she was frightened ? (No, no.) I be? your pardon, 
my lords, such is her evidence* She has deposed that the Princess 
jumped up ; and (hat she, the witness, was frightened. Now I want 
to know, whether, on thd moment she experienced this fright, when 
the Princess jumped up, she communicated with any body respect- 
ing that event ? 1 spoke to nobody about it, except Monsieur de 
Grimm, who asked me about it. 

How could Monsieur (I don't know what his name is) know any 
thing about the. matter, unless yon first communicated something 
relative to it ? (Mumiurs indicative of a disapproval of the ques- 
tion.) I say, my lords, he could not have known any thing about 
the matter, if some communication was not made to him. The 
question was not answered. 

How long after the Princess left the inn, were those questions 
asked you ? As soon as they went away, then 1 made the room 
ready. Mons. de Grimm soon after came to the inn, and asked me 
the questions. 

Asked you what ? He asked me, in the room, about this matter, 
and then I was unwilling to say any thing. But he asked me again, 
and 1 told him. 

I want to know what the witness was atked ? He asked me,have 
yon never seen any thing ? 

A peer (from one of the eralleries) said " It appears to me, my 
lords, that we lose a jrreat deal of time in consequence of the im- 
perfect knowledge which the interpteter has of the English lan- 
guage. 1 am peisuuded that he means to do his duty; but I am. 
equally persuaded that we should get through the business more 
speedily if a person were employed who understood the English 
];instia<re well. 

Mr. Brougham. Perhaps I may be allowed to say, with respect 
to the Queen's interpreter, to whom allusion has just been made, 
that no man but an Englishman knows more of the English language ; 
1 am perfectly satisfied with his exertions, for 1 believe no man 
could interpret more fairly oc faithfully. 

The Lord-Chancellor. Is there not another interpreter here ? 
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Mr. Brougham answered that there were two present on duty. 

The Lord Chancellor. As the other interpreter is here, if he has 
any reason to think that the translation is imperfect in any instance, 
be ought to state it. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that in conseqoenoe of what had 
fallen from one of the learned counsel at the bar, he must state to 
their lordship*, that since tnis proceeding had begun, be bad not 
pit one oaestroa that was net intended to bring out or elucidate 
some important fart ; be must say further, and he would assure 
their lordships on his honour, that, though he listened to all the 
questions that bad been recently put to the witness, he was not 
ceasrious thst they were calculated to elicit or explain farts, or to. 
lead to a just knowledge of this affair. He thought it his doty to 
say this, bet a use their lordships' proceedings went forth to the pub* 
lie, snd in a manner as excited such a feeling as he had never before 
witnessed in the Whole course of his political life. In order to coma 
at the facts of the ease, he would ask the witness a few questions— 
and its*, whether, when, the witness took the Princess her break- 
fast, she recolferts who was in the room ? They were all in room ; 
the gentfcrmeo and the ladies, 

Can she stste what gentlemen, and what ladies ? The Countess* 
and the gentlemen who were with her. 

Tfce witness kas'said, that, in the course of her dnty, she carried 
water to the chamber No. 12; 1 wish to know whether, the next 
flight after neeiug the Fiancees there, she carried water in the 
newel way to Mo. 42 ? No ; it was then shut, and I placed the 
water before the door of the room. 

Did she, after the night hi which she saw the Princess in that 
room, generally And the door shut or open, when she carried water 
there ? It was shut. 

Was is generally" shut ? Yes ; many times it was shut, many 
ftoet it was open. 

Dees she mean, by the door being shut, that it was merely 
closed, or actually locked ? 1 attempted several- times to go in, 
but it was locked, and I could not go in. 

By another Peer. Did you carry water to the Princess's room ? 
No ; the maids took care of that. 

Mr. Brougham (through the Lord Chancellor). At what time of 
the day did you generally take the water to the room ? Never by 
day ; only iu the eveniag, except they asked me in the morning 
particular v. 

Did the' witness say, it was " twice 1 ' or " several times" that 
•he found the door locked ? * 

The Karl of tauderdale said, their lordships most look to their 
woutes iov that/ 

1 he sh or « -hand writer read the answer to the question, " Whether 
the door was generally shut ? Yts, many times it was shut, many 
times it was open 

Was the door merely closed or actually locked ? I attempted 
Several times to go in, but it was locked." 

Mr. Brougham hoped he should be permitted to put the question* 
since there was a riount whether the witness did not use a word 
equivalent to, the word " twice." If it were necessary, he would 
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state bis reasons for putting the question. Some individuals thought 
that the witness had said, " two times/' others " several times." 
Their lordships* of course, did not mean to catch at any thing that 
occurred ijiadverteutly ; and as the word, he believed, was capable 
of tile two interpretation, he trusted the question would be an- 
swered* He believed that the answer was correctly taken down by 
the short-head writer ; but even admitting this, their lordships could 
surely have no objection to putting the question in the way be had 
stated. (« Go en.") 

Do yon mean t# say that you have found the room locked twice, o? 
several times I Hew often ? 1 did not take notice so exactly as to 
my twice, or several times. 

[Here ended the cross-examination of this witness.] 

GIUSEPPE BI ANCHI was then put to the bar and sworn in the 
usual form through the Medium of the Marquiss de Spinet to. 

Mr. Desman felt it his duty to take an objection to the Marquise 
Spinetto officiating as interpreter. He was informed that the 
Marquis had seen the witness before ; indeed that he had inter-* 
preted an examination of him taken out of court by the attorney for 
the prosecution— a »ort of rehearsal : this circumstance might have 
some effect upon his mode of translating: the answers, and at least 
rendered some other interpreter preferable. 

The Earl ef Liverpool could see nothing in the objection* The 
Marq. de Spinetto bad been retained as interpreter for the govern* 
ment, and if the Attorney had employed bim out of the bouse, it 
was no reason why his very useful and satisfactory services should 
now be dispensed with. The interpreter of the other side would 
be present to assist, should any occasion arise ; and it was certain 
that the. bouse would lose a great deal if any other individual than 
the Marquis were employed between the witness and the bouse. 

The examination of Giuseppe Bianchi was then commenced by 
Mr. J. Parke. 

What countryman are you ?— An Italian Swiss. 

From what part of Italy do you come ? — From the department of 
Vieino. 

Where do you reside ? — In Venice. 

What ia jour employment when at home ?— I am guard or door 
keeper to the inn of Grand Bretagne. 

How long have you been so? — Fourteen years. 

Do you recollect at any time seeing the Princess of Wales at 
Venice?— Twice. 

When was th^ first time you saw her there ? — Five years ago. 

Was she at the inn of Grand Bretagne?— She was for three days, 
and then she went into a house. 

What persons were with the Princess ot that time ? She bad a 
chambermaid, a second chambermaid, three couriers, and other 
attendants. 

Who wece the couriers? One was a Brunswick courier, another 
Bartolomeo Bergami, and a third Theodore Majochi. 
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When the Princess was at the other house, had you occasion to 
go there r 1 had every day. 

For what purpose ? Because it always happened that I should 
carry something-. 

Do you recollect a jeweller coming to the house one day ? Yen. 

Did the Princess purchase any thing from him i She bought a, 
Venetian chain of gold, called a Manina (as we understood the 
witness.) 

Was this after or before dinner ? The jeweller came at the time 
when all the company was going to got up from dinner. 

Was Bergami in the room at that time ? He was always behind 
the chair of the Princess, to change her plate ; in the dress of a 
courier. 

Did you see the Princess and Bergami together after the refit of 
the company had left the room ? I did. 

What passed when you saw them together ? After having got 
up, she took the chain from her own neck and put it round' the 
neck of the courier : the courier afterwards took it from his own 
neck and put it round her's, and then he took ber by the hand. and 
accompanied her to the saloon, where they went to drink coffee. 

Did they go out of the room together ? Yes, but Bergami 
afterwards came bark into the room. 

Did yotf observe any thing more pass between them than what you 
have mentioned > No. 

After I he chain had been put a second time on the Princess's 
neck did they go immediately or stay a little longer ? They went 
immediately away. 

Did yon see Bergami at Venice the second time the Princess was 
there ? Yes : the second time when she came to Venice from 
Trieste for three or four days,' and lodged there. 

Had Bergami any dccoarations or orders when you saw him the 
second time ? Yes, a string of orders and jewels. 

Had he any titles ? I heard hi in called by all Baron Bergami. 

When yon saw the Princess and Bergami go out of the room the 
first time she was at Venire, in what manner did they cooduct 
themselves ? He took her Jiand, squeezed her hand, and went to 
the door j she went iu, and he came away. 

Did you see the Princess and Bergami together the second time 
they were at Venice r I have seen them come and go out every day. 

How many days have you seen them ? Poor days. 

Did you see them on the canals at Venice ? They went twice 
a-day on the canals. 

Were they alone in the boat, or were other persons with them ? 
There was always somebody with them, except twice, when they 
went alone. 

When thpy weut out of the house were they separate or together ; 
They were always arm in arm : he always gave her his hand to stop 
into the gondola, as 1 did. 

The Marquis da Spinetto said that Mr. Cohen, the interpreter on 
the other side, told him, that the witness added the words "as 
I think." 

The question was repeated to the witness, and he answered* 
<4 They were always arm in arm." 
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Did you ever fire your arm to the Princess as well as Bergami ) 
Never by the arm, but I took fier by the baud, to assist her iuto the 
gondola. 

Cross-examined by Mr. DeiMian.—. Did you see what was done 
with the gold chain through the key-hole r I was in the same room 
where they dined. 

Then they saw you very plainly, I suppose, standing by * I waf 
there* 

Have yon been at Milan, to be examined as to these facts r 
1 have. 

When did yon first go there ? I left Venice on Christmas day. 

Was this the first time you had been to Milan on this business ? 
It was the first time. 

What money or compensation had you for going from Venice to 
Milan on that occasion ? 1 received nothing else but my expenses 
for the journey. - 

Did yon receive a sum of money, or did somebody pay for you r 
A commissary came to take die from Venice, and paid my ex- 
penses. 

Had you nothing for your loss of time ? Nothing. 

What are you to have for coming here I To come here 1 have 
received nothing but my travelling expenses. 

What bargain have you made. What pay are you to have for 
coming here? None. 

Do you mean to swear 'that you are to receive nothing as a com- 
pensation for loss Of time on coming here and staying here ? They 
told me I was to receive nothing, bot to come to London to tell the 
truth, and this I have done. 

But what are you to be paid for telling the truth ? I have made 
no agreement nor condition : if they will give me something, I shall 
take it. (Laughter.) 

Do you expect nothing * I expect nothing ; for this reason, I have 
brought money with me to take me back,, if necessary. 

Whom did you mention as telling you to come here r Colonel 
Brown, at Milan. 

Did yon see the advocate Vilmarcati ? The first time, but not 
the second. 

Did you say nothing to either of them abont a compensation for 
the loss of time on coming to England and staying here ? 1 have 
aaid nothing of that, excepting that at Milan, when speaking abont 
several things, I said I would not come any more, because 1 was 
afraid. 

Were Vilmarcati and Colonel Brown the only persons you sajr 
before you came here ? And a certain Andriozi, who was the com* 
mis8ary that came to Venice to fetch me. 

How long have you been in this country r Just a fortnight to-day. 

Are you now a waiter or porter at Venice? If I return back 
quickly ; if not, 1 shall not continue in their service. 

Suppose you do not return quickly, but lose your place, do you 
not expect to have it made good to you } I expect nothing, because 
I know nothing ; but what displeases me is, that I shall be obliged 
to get another master. 

Do you wish to persude us that you have made no bargain, and 
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do not expert to receive any comp«i«atien for wbal yon hate lost f 
1 do come here to tell the troth without any pay, end whet era I tt 
expect? 

Did any body tefl yon lately to give tfrat answer here ? Nofeody ; 
I newer have spoken noon this business to any body. 

Whom have you lived with in this country ? In company 
with 20 or 83 more. 
la Theodore Majochi one of them ? He is. 
Will you sweai that you have had no conversation with thai 
man about the evidence yon were to give here? Yea, I bare. 
Did be not remind you thai be was at Venice the irst lime 
the Princess came there ? The first time he saw me, becanat 
we were together; but the second time he remained behind. 

Have you not been reminded by Majochi that yon knew one) 

another at Venice, when the Princess was first there ? Yea, 1m 

told me ao, because we went and drank together one afternoon. 

Have you breakfasted wilh Majochi every day for the last 

fortnight ? Yes, we breakfasted and dined together. 

Do you sup together ? Those who want to sup, sup ; and 
those who do not want, do not sup. Whoever is present takes 
•upper. 

Do you pass the whole day together ? Not the whole day. 
because he is with his wife, and sometimes he come* ouj, una 
we walk together. 

Do you remember the name of the jeweHer, wbo, yon say, 
brought this golden chain ? Fana. 

He b one of the 95 people who breakfast and dine together ? 
No ; he is merchant, and lives in Venice always. 

Where does be live in Venice ? Be has a shop in the old 
city, near St. Marco. 

Had be left the room when the Princess and Bergaroi re- 
mained behind ? He had gone away some Tittle time. 
Had all the company left the room ? They had* 
Was the door shut after them ? How long had they left? 
They had just gone before. 

Was the door shut after them? It was* 
How came you to remain behind, shut up with those two 
persons ? The people had gone out of the dining-room : they 
abut the door on account of the wind; but I was to take away 
the things from the table. 

What had become of the other servants? There was only 
one of the waiters, who was in the other room. 

Do yon mean by waiters, the Princess's servants, or the ser- 
vants of the hotel ? 11 c was one of the waiters of the ion. 
Who sent you to England ? Colonel Brown. 
What power had Colonel Brown to send you here ? He sent 
the Commissary Andnozi to Venice, tp tell us we must go to 
Milan, to pass to England. 
Ant what powejr bad the Commissar y Andtioni to send yon 
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*way from your place to England ? This 1 do hot kriow ; be- 
cause be said, that if we would not oorae willingly, we should 
be made by force. 

HasAndriozi any office at Venice? None; he is alsb a 
Swiss of Vicino. 

How does that give him power to Send any body to Eng- 
land ? He has ho authority ; but he told me, if we came wil- 
lingly, ii would be better ; if not, we should one day be made 
by force. - 

What do you mean by its " being better ?" I mean, that it 
is better to come, than to be accompanied by force. 

Did yoh see any ambassador at Venice? None but the 
English consul. 

Who is that ? Mr. Hopnef. 

Did M r. Hopner desire you to come I I never fcpoke of this 
business to him. 

Nor to any secretary or servant in his employ ? On the 
Contrary, I wished to call upon him and speak to him, but he 
was in the country. 

Re-examined by Mr. J, Park.— Did you see Majochi at any 
time between the time when you saw him at Venice and wheii 
you saw him again in England ? 

Mr. Denman objected that this question did not strictly arise 
out of his cross-examination. 

Mr. J. Parke said that it would be followed by another that 
immediately arose out of the cross-examination. 

Was the conversation you had with Majochi, regarding 
Seeing him at Venice, held the first time you had seen him after 
seeing him at Venice ? 

(The witness did not seem to understand the question.) 

Where had you the conversation you spoke of with Ma- 
jochi ? What conversation ? 

When you reminded him of having met him at Venice ? It 
Was walking down below. 

Since you came to England ? Yes. 

The witness was here ordered to withdraw, as the peers had 
- too questions to put to him. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved the adjournment, as it 
only wanted a few minutes to 5 o'clock. 

Twelfth Day, Wednesday, August 30, I82fO. 

Prayers were read by the tiishbp of Winchester, and the 
" house was called over at the usual hour, after which the ex** 
initiation of witnesses commenced. 

6 '»■>.•: 
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• PAOLO RAGAZZONI mas called in and sworn, ma 

examined by the Solicitor-General* 

. Are you are a native of Italy } I am. 
In what part of Italy do you live ? At Renetto. 
Is that in the district of V arete ? Yes. 
Where about is Varese? Near the lake of Como. 

• What is your business ? A mason. 

Were your ever employed at the Villa d'Esle. I was. 

Were you a workman, or had you persons employed under 
you ? 1 was a roaster mason. 

. How many men did you employ I Different numbers, 
sometimes 90, 25, 30, &c. 

While yau were employed at the Villa d'Estc, did the Prin- 
cess of Wales and Bergami reside there? When 1 went there, 
they were at the Villa Villani. 

Did they afterwards come to the Villa d'Esfe ? They did. 

Did you ever see them on the lake at the Villa d'Este ? I 
have. 

Were they in a canoe? Yes. 

Have you seen them together in it ? 1 have. 

Alone, or with other persons ? Alone. 

• Once, or more than once ? More than I wice. 

Did you ever sec them together in the garden at the Villa 
d'Este? 1 have. 

Have you ever seen them together alone in the garden? 
. Yes. 

Have you seen them alone in the garden once, or more than 
once, or several times ? 1 have seen them mote than once. 

What were they doing ? I have seen the Princess in a chair 
which bad wheels, and Bergami behind pushing it. 

Having seen the Princess in the chair, and Bergami pushing 
. it in the manner you. have described, did you ever afterwards 
see any body else in the chair ? \ have not ; I have only seen 
them that time alone. . 

. .Was any body else with them at the time you speak of, or 
were they alone ? The Princess and Bergami were alone. 

Did you sever see Bergami in the chair ? Yes, 1 have, and 
the Princess pushing behind /him. 

At the time the Baron was in the chair, whom did you say 
pushed ? The Princess. 

Am I to understand that they ivere at this time alone) 
They were alone ; Verona came and brought the chair. 
• . Have you seen them walking in the garden alon$ ? 1 have. 

Have you seen them more than once so walking in the gar- 
den ? More than once. 

In what manner have you seen them walking? were they 
separate «r together ? They were arm in arm. 
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. Have you seen them walking in ibis manner more than 
once, or frequently ? I have seen them more than once, mor* . 
than three times. 

Do you remember being at work in the grotto at the Villa 
d'Este? Yes, 

What were you doing? 1 was making a cornice for the ro- 
tunda, or round room. 

Was there a room behind, or adjoining to this rotunda ? 
There was a room behind. 

While you were at work, did you hear any bqdy in thai 
adjoining room ? Yes, 1 beard somebody enter. 

After you heard somebody enter, what more did you bear?. 
1 heard somebody coitae in, and 1 stooped down under my 
scaffold to see who it was. 
, Whom did you see ? I saw Bergami and the Princess, 

What did you see them do ? They looked at the figures. 

What figures ? There were two figures in the room : one of 
Adam, on the right ; and the other of Eve, on the left. Adam 
had a fig-leaf below the navel. The Princess and Bergami 
looked at the figures and laughed. 

Was there any fig-leaf to Eve ? There was. 

How were the fig-leaves fixed ? They were fastened by a 
wire, so that they could be put aside. 

What did the Princess and Bergami afterwards do? The 
Princess and Bergami put aside the fig-leaves, looked under, 
and laughed. 

Where were you situated when the Princess and fccrgami 
did this ? I was looking from behind a pilaster under the 
scaffold towards them, and when 1 saw them coming I re- 
mounted my scaffold. 

How far were they from you ? The distance from the room 
where I was, might be about 10 or 12 braccie (yards).. 

What kind ot communication was there betweeQ the plaet 
in which you stood and the place where the two figures were? 
They were in, the room adjoining. (Here the witness made 
signs on the desk before htm to point out the situation of the 
rooms.) The rooms joined by a corridor. There was a door 
on the right, and another on the left ; and in the middle pilas- 
ters. 1 put myself behind one of the pilasters to look. 

Did you • place yourself there in consequence. of hearing 
somebody come into the room ? Yes. 

In that situation you could see the Princess and Bergami ? 
I could. 

When the Princess and Bergami removed the leaves in the 
manner you have described, what did they do ? They walked 
together ; looked sometimes at the one figure, sometimes at 
the other, and laughed. 

Do you remember being at the Villa d'Este when an enter* 
tainment was given on St. Bartholomew's day ? Yes. 
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At what time did you go home? Sometimes at IS, some, 
times at one. 

. Did you go through the garden ? I bad to pass through tho- 
gardcii to go to a place called' , in the Paese (the fields.) 

Is the place you speak of, a part of the Villa d'Este ) Yes. 
~ Do you know Dominicho Bru?zo? Yes; we have live4 
together. 

Do you know Nicolo Riccobari ? No. 

When you were going through the garden in the eyening to> 
go home, who was with you ? Dominichp Bruzzo. 

Do you know at what hour you passed through the garden 
of the Villa d'Este, to go home ? About half past one o clock. 
. [Here the interpreter was- proceeding to state the usual mode 
of reckoning tiqae in Italy .] 

He was desired to ask the witness whether he mpant Italia^ 
pr French time. The witness answered Italian lime, and the 
interpreter ^ras required to translate the Italian time into JSngx 
lisfartimc. 

' The interpreter observed, that to make the calculation he 
bad to consider the lime of the year, as he must reckon from 
sunset. St. Bartholomew's day was the 14th of August; the 
time Would therefore be about nine, or half past niqe, in the 
evening. 

When you were passing through the garden did you see the 
Princess and Bergami ? Yes. 

Where were they? They wer? at the bottom of a walk^ 
sitting on a bench. 

Were they alone ? Yes. 

Did you ever attend the theatre at Villa d'Este ? Yes. 

Did you ever see the Princess and Bergami performing to- 
gether there ? 1 have. 

Have you seen theip performing together more than once ? 
Only once. 

Do you recollect what part the Princess played? • She per? 
formed the part of a sick woman. 

What part did Bergami perform ? The Doctor* 

The Solicitor-General observed, that it had been suggested 
to him that there was probably a mistake with regard to the 
interpretation of the time at which the witness saw the Prin- 
cess and Bergami together in the garden. He understood that 
the mode of calculating time according to which the interpre- 
tation had been given, was not followed over the whole of Italy, 
and perhaps did not prevail at Como. 

Mr. Brougham said that the witness had already given a 
'decided answer to that point He had been asked whether he 
meant Italian or French time, and distinctly answered ltaHu 
ano. 

The Solicitor-General wished for the sake of accuracy to 
put another question :— When you saw the Princess and Ber- 
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titling together in the garden, on St. Barth6l6raewYday, how 
lpng was it after sunset ? About an hour and a half. 

Cross- Examined by Dr. Lushwgton. — Were you ever ex? 
amined on this business before ? I have at Milan* 

At what time ? In the year 1818. 

By whom were you examined ? By the advocate, Yilmar-r 
cati. 

Were there any other present 3 Yes. 

Who were ih6y ? 1 do not know. 

Do you know Colonel Brown ? No. 

Mow came you to go to Milan ? 1 was told to go. 

Who told you to go ? The governor of Milan sent for me, 
find told me 1 wajto appear before the police. 

Did he send an officer of justice for you ? No ; he sent * 
pourier. 

What yras the courier's name ? Rastelli, 

Did you know Rastelli before ? Yes. 

Where did you know him I At the Villa d'ISste. 

Did he live with the Princess of Wales ? Yes. 
* Was he in her service as a courier ? He was chief equerry. 
(It was afterwards explained that the witness meant bead- 
groom.) 

What passed between you and Rastelli when he came to 
yon } He told me to go to Milan. 

1 Was that all he told you ? Yes ; he told me to. go j that I 
mnstgo. 

Was that all? Yes. 

Did be say nothing else ) No. * 

How long was he with you ? He did not stay, at alt ; he 
came to tell me 1 must go to Milan, and then went away. 

Did he tell you for what you were to go to Milan ? No; 
he only said 1 must go. 

When you went to Milan, for what purpose did you go ? 
J was told 1 must go, because J had been living with the Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

Then did he tell you that you were to be examined about 
'the Princess of Wales? He told me I had been living at the 
Villa d'Este, and that 1 must go. 

Did you before that time speak to any body of the circum- 
ftancess you have now stated ? No ; 1 can swear that. 

Did any person comp tq you before ? No ; 1 can swear 
nobody ever came to mc before. This question was repealed, 
and answered in the same manner. 

How many men did you employ at the Villa d'Este ? At 
first 12 or 14. When the baron told me that more wefe want- 
ed, I got them. 

Were all these men sent to Milan ? No, not one of them. 

When you were examined at Milan, was your deposition 
taken down in writing ? It was. 


VT4* there aujf one* eke in the Ptrentevole ? Nobody. ' 

Did the witness ever see Bergami ami the Princess in thekitchei 
together? Several times. 

State what they were doing. They were eating, where the cook 
was sitting-. * 

Were they eating from one and the same plate, or from tiro" 
|>lates? Sometimes from one, Sometime* from two. 

Do yon know the gate leading to the great garden ? I do. 

Do you recollect seeing the Princess and Bergami together near 
the gate ? Yes. 

How far from them Were yon when yon saw them together ? 
Twenty or thirty paces. 

Did yon observe them dding any thing together ? I saw them 
once kiss. 

What sort of a kiss was it ; on the cheek, or the month ? I was 
behind them, and 1 did not make that observation*. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished this question to be repeated* 
Which was done ; and the witness answered 

They made a sort of motion like kissing, whether with the month 
or not, I don't know; 

Was it on or near the, month ? was it upon the month, 6r cheek* 
that they kissed } 1 was behind them ; and was not able to see* 
therefore, whether it was on the month or the cheek. 

Did you observe the Princess and Bergami talking together ? 
Tea ; several times. They always spoke to each other. 

In what way did they talk to each other ; what did they say ? 
They spoke sometimes in French ; but all that 1 could hear were 
the words " man cceuf" 

Cross examined by Mr. Tindall.—Whtn yon were first applied 
to on the subject : 1 want to know where you were first examined, 
or spoken to ? At Milan. 

When did any person first apply to yon before you went to Milan ? 
They aent to me a person whom I did not know ; he told me that 
they wanted me at Milan upon this subject ; bat who the person 
Was 1 don't know. 

When was this ? In the month of February, 1818, about 18 
months ago : in Febraary or March. 

Had yon mentioned to any body, before this time, what yon knew* 
npon the subject ? No: I mentioned nothing. 1 did not say any 
thing about it* 

Where were you living at the time that this person first applied 
to yon r At Yoglio. 

How far is that from Milan ? . About ten milts. 

In what situstion in life were you at that time ? 1 was a writer. 

What do you mean by a writer ? I kept accounts; 1 had ao* 
count-books. 

Whom did you keep accounts for ? I kept accounts of all the 
affairs belonging to the establishment of Prince Beauharnois. 

Did the person who so applied to you come again after the first 
time ? Once only. 

Did yon go immediatly to Milan ? No : because 1 had something 
to do, something to attend to, that day. 

Did ha tell you what yon ware to do when yon got to Milan ? He 
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nly told mi that the advocate Viltnarcati- wanted to speak with me ; 
wt be did not Ull me what for. 

Did you know the advocate Viltnarcati before ? I have heard bis 
name mentioned ; for he was the friend of an intimate friend of 
mine— Marotti, the advocate. 

Whom did you see when youwent to Milan? Nobody. (A laugh.) 

What persons did you nee— and were they those who fyad spoken 

to yea before on the subject — when you got to Milan ? When I 

reached Milan- they told me at what hour I ought to call on M. Vjl- 

marcati. There were, besides M. Viltnarcati, two or three other 

rtrSons ; and those two or three other persons, who were at dinner, 
did not know. 

Were those two or three persons whom you did not know* English- 
men ? 1 was told that they were Englishmen, but I do not know 
that they were. 

Did you hear the names of them ? No; then I did not ; but after* 
wards 1 heard their names. 

Was the name of one of them Colonel Brown ? I heard it was 
afterwards; but at the time I did not know it. 

Was the name of one of the others Mr. Powell ? I never heard ; 
never, until five or six weeks afterwards. At that time 1 did not 
. know it was. 

But do you know now that one of those persons whom you saw 
was a Mr. Powell ? 1 have only heard so. 

How long did you remain at Milan ? Two days. 
Was that the only time yon went there upon this business? Yes. 
Were you examined upon it on both of the two days, or only cm 
one of them ?» It was on the last of those days that they examin- 
ed me. 

Was your examination taken down in writing? Yes; they even 
made me sign and swear to it. (A langh.) 

Did you also swear to it ? They made me swear to it, but<I did 
not know at the time that 1 wait to come before any tribunal 5 if I 
had known any such' thing, 1 should not have signed it. 

Did you Jake that oath upon the cross ? No ; they only told me, 
" Here you must tell the truth; you must tell the truth, neither 
more nor less ; you roust state only what you saw with your own 
eyes. 

What did you receive when yon went to Milan, and 1 stopped there 

for two days ? They paid my expenses by giving me 20 francs ; 

but 1 was obliged to add a franc of my own out of my own pocket. 

When did you leave Italy for the purpose of coming here ? Upon 

the 20th of June last. 

Who came with you ? We were twelve. 

What were the j»ames of them ? I don't know m except by 
sight. v— 

Was Majochi witfr you? Y'es, the wife; the. wife of Majochi 
only. 

Do you mean that the wife-came with yoo, or Theodore Majochi ? 
The wife of Theodore Majochi. 

Who first told you that. you were to. come to England ? 1 first 
knew it when Rastelli came to tell me so. 

6 2f 
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Who is Rastelli > A man in the service of the Princess; * • '« 

. Wm he in the lerrice of the Princes* when ho cam* to yon r No» 
he was no longer in bar service. 

Do jon know in whose service ha was at thai time ? I da not 
know* 

Do 700 know when Raetelli quitted the service? of the Prince a of 
Wales? No. 

Did yon know him whilst be waa in her service? I knew him 
whilst in the service of the Princess, and I also knew him before. 

Recollect yourself : do yon know that he was discharged from the 
service of the Princeae of Wales, for stealing com ? iMr. Paik ob- 
jected to this queetion ; he apprehended the fact could not be as* 
sunned, and the question thus put. The question was rt pea ted by 
the interpreter.) 1 know nothing of this. 

But who spoke to you, to tell yon that yon were to come to Egg* 
land,' besides Rastelli r Colonel Brown. 

This Kastelli, did be. take yon to Colonel Brown ? RaatelK came . 
to tell me so, upon the 15th of June ; but on the 27th a letter came, 
which obliged roe to go Jo Milan. 

What agreement did Rastelli or any oth.er person make with yon 
for coming here ? 

Mr. Park objected strongly to this question aa an improper one. 

Mr. Tindall maintained that he had a right to put it. 

Mr. Park contended that he ought first to establish the fact that 
some agreement waa made, and then ask, when > 

Mr. Brougham asked if his learned friend meant to say, that a 
leading question was at no time to be put during the progress of a 
cross-examination. 

Mr. Paik replied, that he did ; his learned friend (Mr. Tindall) 
had no right to presume that any agreement waa made, and then e&fc 
as to the particular terms of it. He might first of all ascertain the 
fact by a direct question, or he might put it in this shape :— »" Waa 
there not an agreement made ?" 

The Lord Chancellor thought that in strictness this question of 
councel's could not he fairly put ; bnf their lordships did not appear.' 
to have any objection to it, and therefore it might be proceeded 
with. 

The last question was then repeated. Answer. None; there was 
none made. 
^Waa there no agreement made by yon with any body else? I 

2 made no •P r «««*«»t whatever. 

What waa your occupation at the time yen loft Italy ? I was a 
writer. * f t r > 

Then, 4b I understand that yon have made an agreement with no 
one upon ifce subject of your naming over him ? I have made no 
agreement whatever. 

Have yon hot any promises made to ye* naat yon should- recei?e 
any thing for coming r None. 

Then, have yen left HaJv, nwd your business therey without any 
promises whatever of remuneration or compensation ? They tyrve 
made me no promts** of compensation or remuneration. 

Have yoer **** jtarfcsao ainre yon oame here r 1 don't know 
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Hare you aeen Theodore Majecbi since yo? came here ? I hart 

ten hiiu;-7ycp. 

Has he toid > on how he was examined here? He has told me 
nothing. 

Have yoo never spoken to him upon the subject ? We vers 
talfciag. together, , and he said, yon will go op stairs through a door, 
and then >ou wilt see how many people there are. (A laugh.) 
; . Di<the not tell you, that you would see two sets of counsel ; one on 
your left band, and the other, on* your right ? (A laugh.) He did 
got tell me that. 

. Has no other person put that into your head ? Nobody. 
. Did Theodore Majocbi dine with you yesterday ? Yes* 

And sup with you at night ? He did sup with me* 

Has that, been the* ens* every day since you came to England? 
Have you lived together ever since you came to England ? No. 

Have you aeen him on most days ? I have seen bim, during the 
time 1 have been here, many times. 

Yon have anted that yon saw Bergami and the Princess together 
in a boat upon the L*go di Cpiiio. I want to know whether them 
are not many houses and villages upon d|e beak? of the lake f There 
are ; many booses and villages. 

Is there not a great traffic kept up by boats papain^ backwards 
and forwards across the lake ? Boats pass and repass certainly. 

I believe there are no roada round the lake; are there ? There 
are roada upon which the company pass. 

. But is not the regular traffic or Intercourse from one side of the 
lake to the other kept up by boats i There are always many boats 
going to and fro ; some laden with wood, some with charcoal. 

The carriage you have described Bergami and the Prioruas to 
a)ave been in, waa it an open carriage } Jt was an open carriage, 
** rather a email chair. 

Mr. Park. Ask him about what may be the dimensions of the 
Logo di Como; what its size ia ; its length and breadth? Its 
breadth is about a mile and a half, in the place I speak of; its 
length, beginning from Como, and taken aa far as Savona, is nearly, 
1 should think, 60 miles. 


The miftWJtf mat them desired to wUhdraw ; and the other witness* 
Paolo ttagataoni, re-examined. 

The Lord CbaaSeellor ordered that pirt of the examination to be 
read over to witnehs which related te whether he bad been examined 
since be came to England. 

(Among other things it waa asked if he had ever seen his depo- 
sition since he had made it, or whether he had ever been examined 
or spokan to sny person on tl|r subject, since that time; to all 
which it will be aeen be bagl answered in tbe negative.) 

The Lord Chancellor directed that any question to be put to the 
witness should be regularly put ia Italian, and the answers rendered 
mm before. 

tbe Earl of Lauderdale said, the witness bud raver said that he 
waa not examined in England ; but that he bad i at conversed with 
amy body pi the subject. , 
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The shortbaad-writer again read the extract from bis note*. 
The Earl of Liverpool thought the question was intended to be 
pnt (we believe on the suggestion of the Marquis of Lansdown) to 
the witness was a perfectly lair one. He had, in fact, been already 
asked, " Have yon been examined in England ?" The witness had 
answered that be never bad been examined since. The question, 
therefore, to be pnt in the fairest and shostest way, would be— have 
you aver been examined in England previously to appearing here ? 
The Lord-Chancellor then put the following question : — 
Does the witness mean to say, that he has never been examined 
in England previously to bis appearance here this morning ? There 
was somebody who took me into a room, and asked me whether it 
was true that I had to say so and so 1 And I said, jt». 

The Lord-Chancellor. Ask him when that was ? 1 don't know 
the day. 

Mr. Brougham humbly suggested that a more specific answer 
should be given. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished the question to be followed up and 
would ask, therefore, 

" How many days, or about how many days ago was it >'* It 
was last week ; I don't know the day, but it was some one in the 
mat week- 
Mr. Brougham. Will your lordship ask the witness if the person 
who took him into the room had a paper in his hand } 

On the question being put by the Lord-Chancellor, the witness 
answered, yes ; he had a paper in his hand, and was reading from 
the paper, and asking me if it were not so and so ? and i said, yes, 
when 1 knew it was true. 

The Marquis of Lansdown remarked, that as the witness bad said, 
. in answer to a former question, that he ntver was examined sioce . 
his examination at Milan, and be now acknowledged having been 
examined in England, he wished to know the. reason why he had 
given the former answer ? 

The Lord-Chancellor said, the most regular way would be to 
read the question and answer alluded to by the noble marquis to the 
witness, and then ask bim what he meant by that answer. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought that, in order, for the witness to 
understand that question, the time and place to which his former 
answers referred* should be stated.' After so long an examination, 
it would be impossible for him" to rerollert those circumstances, 
unless the previous questions were likewise read to him. 

The Earl of Liverpool r tally thought there could be ho doubt upon 
the matter at all. In the first instance the witness said he had not 
-been examined since he was at Milan ; but when the question was 
put in a more specific manner, as to his being examined in England, 
he said yea. 

After a few words from the Earl of Lauderdale, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Marquis of Lansdown, 

Earl Grey observed, the only way would be for their lord- 
ships to call to (he witness's mind what be had said : he could 
not see what good could be done by repeating the previous 
questions recommended by the noble earl (Lauderdale;, The 
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only way for them to ptrt the question of the noble marquis 
(Lansdown) was this — "You have stated that you signed 
your deposition at Milan ; also that, subsequently to the sign* 
mg of it, you have not been examined since. What you do 
mean by not being examined since ?" To answer this clearly 
and distinctly, would be the best way of meeting the question 
proposed to be pat. 

The witness. " I was thinking that yon were -asking me 
whether 1 had been examined at Milan since, before 1 came to 
England ; and 1 was not examined, since making that depo- 
sition, at Milan." •> . 

The witness was tlien ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. G urney, the short-hand writer, having asked if he 
might send away his notes, a desultory conversation ensued, 
in which Lords Grenville, Lauderdale, and Redesdale took 
part, on the necessity of being assured that the notes were 
taken correctly, and that the printed minutes should be com- 
pared with the notes by Mr. Gurney, and furnished to the 
counsel with the utmost promptitude. 

It was then suggested, that Mr. Gurney might compare, 
from time to time, the printed evidence with his short-hand 
notes. 

Mr. Gurney, as we understood him, said that he had taken 
ttiat course as far as the printed evidence had gone. His own v 
notes were taken upon oath ; and, except as to the spelling of 
the names, he had no doubt of their accuracy. 

PAOLO OGGIONE was then morn. The witness was a 
man of decent appearance, and about SO years of age. 

Examined by the Attorney-General. What countryman are 
you ? Of Lodi. 

Were you ever in the service of the Princess of Wales ? I 
have been. 

In what capacity? Under-cook. 

How long were yon in the service of her Royal High- 
ness? Almost a year. 

At what places ? At Villa d'Este, and at the Barona. , 
• How long have you quitted the service of the Princess? 
I quitted Urn 1817. 

Did you know Bergami ? 1 did* 

Where did you first know him ? At Lodi. 

How long since ? in the year 1808 or 1809. 

In what situation was Bergami when you first knew him? I 
bavc seen him about Lodi, and have seen him in prison. 

Where have you seen him in prison ? ' . . . 

Mr. Denman was unwilling to interrupt the examination, if 
their lordships thought that the circumstance of Bergarai's 
having been in prison five years before the circumstance of any 
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fat which connected him with the promt cast easy* pMptriy 
before, the consideration of the house* Their lordships would 
remember that no such circumstance had been mentioned io 
(he opening speech of the learned Attomry-GenonU ; but if 
the boose thought it was properly introduced in support of 
the bill, he (Mr. Denman > of oourse could not object to it. ' 

The Attorney-General thought himself justified ia asking 
where the witness had seen Bergami in prison. The question 
was not very important. 

Examination resumed. Was Bergami in the service of the 
Princess at the same time with you ? He was. 

What was his situation in the service of her Royal Highness 
at the time you were there ? Baron* 

You say he was a baron ; but 1 ask what was his situation 
in the household ? Chief commander over the household. 

Have you ever, during the time you were in the service of 
the Princess, seen Bergami and her Koyal Highness together? 
lfcave. 

Where? Walking out, and in the kitchen. 

In what way have you seen them so walking? Arm in aim. 

Did you ever see The Priueess tiding ? I have. 

lias any one been with her when she was riding ? The 
heron, and one of the servants. 

You have said that you have seen the Princess in the kitchen 
with Bergami : in what way have they come into the kitchen ? 
Arm in arm. 

For what purpose have they come into the kitchen? Some* 
times to come and eat. something. 

By " sometimes," do you mean many times, or few ) Man/ 
times. 

Had they any thing to eat ? Yes. 

When you were at die Barona, did you ever know baHs given 
by fbe Princess Ibere ? I have. 

Who used to attend those balls? Principally people of low 
rank and condition. 

Did the Princess nse to dance with those persons ? No, she 
danced by herself, and sometimes with Bergami. 

But dfd she dance at the same time with these feountry 
people, and low people, who were thereat these balls? She did. 

Do you know the wife of the innkeeper at St. Christopher's? 
I do. 

Was she at these balls ? She was; she came twice. 

Do you know any other woman who came to these balls? 
There came the daughter of the farmer who hired the Barona* 

What do you mean by "hiring the Barona?" Do yoa 
mean the tenant of the farm? Yes, the man who hires the .land 
of the Barona. 

In what rooms did these dances take place) In tho dining* 
room. 
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Wcfe any of the other rooms used upon those occasion*? 
There were. 

What other rooms ? It was the room next to it, which lay 
upon the stairs which led to the room of the Princess. 

At those bhlls did any of the nobility of the neighbourhood 
attend? No. . . 

Have you seen the Princess and Bergami togethe r at to 
Barona? I have. ... 

Where? Walking, and in the kitchen. 
Were the* walking alone, or with other persons i . I have 
seen them alone. 
Do yon know. a person named Mahomet ? 1 do. 
Have you ever seen bim perform a dance ? 1 have. 
Have you seen the Princess present at any time when 
Mahomet was performing this dance? The Princess was 
present. 

In what way did Mahomet dance at that time. He did this* 
[Here the witness imitated a sort of castanet dance. J 

Were those the only motions he made ? [Witness distorted, 
his limbs, bat we were unable to catch bis meaning.] I have 
seen him sometimes, at different times, making the same ges- 
ticulation*. \ 

Did Mahomet at those times do any thing to any part of his 
dress? 

Mr. Denman. At the onetime, it should be, when the Prin- 
cess was present. 

The Attorney-General. Have you seen the Princess pre- 
sent at one time, or more than one time, while this was per- 
forming? I have seen her more tbnn once. , » 
Where ? At d'£ste, and at the Barona. 
Was it in the house, and in what part of the house, when 
the Princess was present ? Twice in the kitchen; at oUklt 
times in the court. 

Upon those occasions when the Princess was present, did 
Mahomet do any thing' with any part of his dress ? He took 
hte breeches ana made them into a roll, so. 

In what position was that roll ? With the breeches twisted 
round just 4>ehind-4»no, before, jo. 

When the Princess was present, can you say whether she 
s*w Mahomet? She did. 

Did you see her do any thing upon that occasion ? She 
laughed. 

' Cross- Examined by Mr. fFi/dr.— When did you leave the 
service of the Princess? In 1817. 

Were you discharged for drunkenness ? No. 
c Did you go away of your own accord ? When she set out 
to go to Rome, I was left behind with six others. 
Wars you dischaiged at that time * 1 was ; my discharge 
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was when she set out, until a new order, which new older 
never came. 

Did you receive any pay from the Princess after that time } 
No. 

What service did you next enter into? [Along pattse/J 
I went into the service of a priest ; but 1 do not remember las 
name. 

Where did he live } He was minister of the gteat hospital 
at Milan. 

Where did be live ? At Milan. 

How long did you stay in his service ? A year. . . . 

And yon do' not know his name after living with him a year? 
1 do not remember his name. 

When did you come into bis service ? When I left the ser- 
vice of the Princess. 

How soon after the Princess left to go to Rome ? Abopt 
she months. 

Do you mean that you were out of service for six months 
after you left the service of the Princess ? Now 1 remember 
the name of the priest. It was Cassa Bourbonni. 

Do you mean that you were out of service sif months ? I do. 
Where did you live during that time ? In my bouse. 
Where? At Lodi. 

How did you support yourself during that time ? On my 
hoiise. 

How did you support yourself during that time ? I was 
economical with my money. 

Are you a married man ? or, were you a married man at 
that time ? 1 was. 

Had you any family ? One child. r 

Do you mean that you had saved money enough to live for 
six months without labour, and to support your family ? I do. 
Did your wife or child come to England with you ? Not. 
Where are they ? At Lodi. 

In what service were you with the person you have men- 
tioned, the minister ? What was your employment ? Fpotmfcn 
and cook. 
How long did you live in that service ? Almost a jjear. 
What was your next service ? With viceprefect ot Monsa. 
Where were you when you were first applied to for infor- 
mation on this subject ? 1 was living with an architect. 
Where did he live ? At Milan. 
Who applied to you ? .The police. 
Had you ever mentioned any of the circumstances which 
you have stated to-day before that time ? I had not. 

Are you quite cfertain that that application was made to you 
before you had said any thing upon the subject ? I net er 
said any thing except when I was sent for. 
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Were you examined at Milan ? Yea. 

Was your examination in writing? Yes. 

Have you seen that examination since ? I have not. 

Have you ever been examined since, cither at Milan or 
in England ? I have been examined also in England. 

Had (he person who examined you any paper from which 
he examined ? He did write, but I do uot know what paper 
he had : he wrote down what I said. 

Did that person read a paper ? He did. 

Who applied to you to come to England ? The govern- 
ment of Milan. 

- Were you at that time with the architect ? 1 was. 
• Have you given up your place ? They have taken me to 
bring me here ; therefore I was obliged to give it up. 

Do you know Rastelli ? I do. 

Have you had any communication with him since you left 
flic service of the Princess ? I^ave not. 

Do you know Majochi ? I know him here. 

How long have you been here ? I do not remember how 
many days. 

Have you seen Majochi every day since you have been 
here ? Yes, 

And Rastelli? No. 

You have been describing some dance ; who was present 
when that dance was performed ? 

The Solicitor-General. Do you mean at the Barona ? 

At the Barona who was present ? The Princess and the 
Baron. 

Were you present ? I was. 

Any body else ? There were many others ; but I have not 
reflected — attended — who they were. 

4 Jle-examined by the Attorney-General. You have been 
asked whether the person who examined you in England had 
a paper in his hand, and whether he read it : did that person 
read it aloud, to you, or did be read it to himself? He read it 
to himself. 

You have said that you do not know how long you have 
been in England : have you been in England more than once 2 
Yes. 

Do you remember how long it is since the first time you 
came here ? 1 dp not remember the day. 

Where did you come to when you first came to England ? 
To an inn. 

Do you know the name of the town ? I do not know. 

Did any thing happen there ?— 
- Mr. Denman objected to the question, rather to save the time 
of the bouse, than with any other view. The witness hAYing 
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stated that he had been twice in England, was now asked what 
he did at the former time. The cross-examination of his learn- 
ed friend (Mr. Wilde) had led to nothing connected with the 
former residence of the witness in England ; and be would put 
it to the house whether such a mode of re-examination was 
either decent or proper. 

The Attorney-General said, that whether his mode of ex- 
amination, was or was not, " decent or proper," would be deter* 
mined by their lordships. The witness had been questioned, 
upon the cross-examination, as to the length of time he had 
been in England. Those questions would not have been ask-» 
eJ but with a view to some future observation upon the evi- 
dence ; and he submitted that he had a right to question the 
witness as to the period of time, and as to the mode in which 
he had lived. If the cross-examination had been " decent and 
proper," the re-examination was equally so. 

Mr. Denman thought that the best answer to the learned 
Attorney -General's argument would be a recapitulation of his 
words. He (Mr. Denman) had no objection to the witness 
being asked how long he had been in England ; but the learn-, 
ed Attorney-General was attempting to set up a precedent for 
introducing matter most irrelevant ; and, with a view to the 
interest of his own client, stating an inquiry not grouuded upon 
the cross-examination. It was not decent, he maintained, in 
the Attorney-General to take such a course ; but, whether it 
was decent or not, it was irregular. It was attempting, in fact, 
fo give the go-by to the crobs-examination. -He should not 
persist in Jus objection, unless supported by the house ; but he 
was certaip th$t their lordships would not permit the Attorney- 
General by irrelevant questions to divest their attention from 
the main-object of the inquiry. 

The Lord-Chancellor said that the Attorney-General was at 
liberty to ask any questions which arose out of the cross-exa- 
mination of the witness. 

Examination resumed.— Did any thing occur when you 
were first in England, which would enable you to remember 
at what time yotf first came here? Is there any circumstance 
which could guide your memory ? The first time I came to 
England I landed at Dover. 

How long did you then remain in England ? A day and a 
flight p 

Where did you then go to ? 

Mr. Denman. How can where he went to on the first occa- 
sion have any thing to do with the second ? ' 

The Lord-Chancellor did not see the utility of the examin- 
ation. It appeared difficult to apply what happened at Dover 
to the present case. ' ' 

The Attorney -General had heard questions put to the wit- 
ness, upon the cross-examination, as to the time he had been in 
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England, and the manner in which he was living. The intent 
of those questions was obvious ; and he was now trying to sa-, 
tisfy the house of the reasous which had led to the mode of 
living. 

Mr. Denman apprehended, then, that the statement of the 
learned Attorney-General stated him out of court; because 
any observations as tq the witnesses living together would 
equally arise, whatever might be the cause of their so living. 
The house, he thought, would not enter into a trial of the new 
issue— what particular motives, after the witness had first come 
to England, had led to his going back. He opposed the 
questions, in order to exclude evidence which, though irrele- 
vant and unimportant, was meant to prejudice the case of hit 
client. 

The Attorney-General wished to remove prejudice, not to 
create it. 

Mr. Denman contended, that the Attorney- General could 
not be heard. The objection had bsen stated ; the Attorney- 
General had argued ; and he (Mr* Denman) had replied. 
The matter now was in the judgment of the house. 

After a short consultation with the judges, the Lord Chan- 
cellor stated their opinion to be, that the question could not be 
Cut. - But, previous to the examination going on, the shoit- 
and writer was desired to read the three preceding questions 
and answers, which was done accordingly. 

Mr. Brougham said, be understood their lordships to have 

Jut an hypothetical case, on which their decision was founded, 
le hoped the same latitude would be allowed to her Majesty's 
counsel, on any future occasion. 

The short-hand writer was then called upon by the Lord- 
Chancellor to read that part of the cross-ex ami pat ion alluded 
to by the Atlorney-Geueral. This having been done, 

The Lord-Chancellor said, be did not see that in that evi- 
dence there was conveyed any imputation that the witnesses 
lived together. 

By the Marquis- of Lansdown. I wish the witness to state, 
if he is able, whether, on the occasions on which he has de- 
scribed a person of the name of Mahomet to have exhibited be- 
fore the Princess, he can declare, from his own knowledge, 
that Mahomet had been sent tor by her Royal Highuess? Her 
Royal Highness never sent for Mahomet. 

What did Mahomet represent with part of his dress ? — - 
ef a man. 

You have described this Mahomet making up a Toll ; • what 
did it represent ? It seemed as if it were of a man. 

Did her Royal Highness, while this dance was performing 
remain ? was it all performed in her presence ? She dip; 
remain. * 
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Mow long did her Royal Highness remain ? I cannot pre- 
cisely say. 

Does the witness know the cause of Bergami's leaving her 
Royal Highness's service ? No. 

The Earl of Liverpool expressed a wish that the answer of 
the witness to (he question, whether her Royal Highness had 
scat for Mahomet, should be read. 

The shorthand writer read the question and answer, vis. 
" On the occasion on which you saw Mahomet use certain 
gesticulations in her Royal Highness' s presence, can you state, 
on your own knowledge, that he was sent for by her Royal 
Highness? Her Royal Highness did not send for him — not 
altogether." 

By the Earl of Liverpool. Does the witness mean to say, 
that her R*yal Highness did not send htm for Mahomet, or 
that she did not send for Mahomet at all ? 1 never saw any 
person sent to fetch him. I don't know that any person was 
sent'; but I know she came when he was dancing. 

How long did she remain present when Mahoinet was mak- 
ing those gesticulations ? When she came I saw her, but how 
long she stayed 1 paid no attention to, for I attended to my 
duty. 

Did. her Royal Highness appear to receive much gratifica- 
tion on these occasions ? Very great 

Mr. Denman observed, that, in a court of law, evidence re- 
lative to the feelings of an individual would not be considered 
* admissible. 

By a peer. Did any thing particular happen to you at 
Dover, when you arrived ? Was there an offer of money 
made to you at that place ? 

Mr. Denman objected to this question, and he' humbly 
prayed their lordships to consider whether bis objection were 
well or ill founded before the question was put. He submit- 
ted, that unless the circumstance alluded to could be stated to 
have happened in the presence of her Royal Highness, or 
could, in some way or other, be connected with her agents, 
their lordships could not, according to the received roles of 
evidence which governed the inferior courts, allow the ques- 
tion to be put. Their lordships, he conceived, most at once 
see the propriety and necessity of objecting to a question of 
this nature. 

Mr. Brougham said, their lordships had always been ready 
io give a certain !il>erty to counsel in objecting to questions 
that appeared irregular; and, if they looked to former trials 
in that house— he spoke particularly of regular trials— 'they 
would find that the party prosecuted bad been allowed so to 
object, by the indulgence of their lordships. 

The Lord Chancellor said, IbaV if any thing like a Isading 
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question were asked, it could only be justified by what bad 
occurred before. He apprehended that, until it could be shown 
(if indeed, it could be shown) that her Royal Highness was 
connected in some way or other with what happened at Dover, 
the circumstance that took place there could not be received in 
evidence. 

The Earl of Lauderdale conceived, that the decision on the 

Propriety of the question must depend On what followed it. 
or instance, something was said about the receipt of money ; 
And then the witness was asked, whether money had been 
offered at Dover ? This laid the foundation for other inquiries, 
which could not be made, unless originally some ground was 
formed for proceeding. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the noble lord who 
put the question might give reasons for asking it, and it would 
then be for the house to decide whether it should be put or 
not. But, at present, it was so general, that the house knew 
not how to apply it. 

A peer stated, that the translation of the question was not 
accurate: it admitted of a different meaning. 

Earl Grey. No foundation having been given for this 
question, I conceive the learned lord on the woolsack has very 
properly said that it cannot be put. This point has already 
Seen decided on the re-examination : and though I am ready 
to contend for the fullest latitude of examination by your lord- 
ships, I think you will find it a matter of sound discretion to 
pause before you allow a question to be put, which the house, 
on the decision of the judges, has already decided cannot be 
regularly put. 

The peer who proposed the question said, that in cons? 
quence of what had fallen from the bar, he withdrew it. 

By Viscount Falmouth. The witness says that the Princess 

rve balls : I wish to know who asked the company ; whether 
was the Princess, or whether the servants were allowed to 
ask their friends ? I dpn't know who invited the company. 
They came ; but I don't know who invited them, because I 
attended to my own business. 

Then 1 understand they were not servants' balls ? They 
were not. 

By Lord De Dunstanville. Did you consider the motions 
of Mahqmet as the mere customary motions of that person m 
his dance ? He always made those gestures as a customary 
pet in his dance. 

By the Earl of Darnley. During those exhibitions of Ma- 
homet, were there many persons present ? were women present 
as well as men ? There were no women. 

The examination of this witness closed here. 

The next witness called was LOUISA QUMONT. 
She wore a handsome black satin hat, ornamented with fea- 
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then : % roufeKn ruff, tu^bljr plaited ; a white atlk handkerchief 
over ber neck and bosom, and a black satin gown, vaadyked 
at the top, and profanely decorated with flounces at bottom. 
She was the smartest dressed of fentmcs de chombrt but neither 
the youngest nor the prettiest. She seemed to be about 36 
years of age: in complexion a brunette ; her checks 6unk 
and shrivelled, and her eye more remarkable for aa expresssion 
of cunning than of intellect. She advanced to the bar villi a 
degree of confidence which even the penetrating glance of Mr. 
Brougham, who eyed her most perseveringly " from top to 
to," did not at all affect. 

The witness having been sworn, the Solicitor General was 
proceeding to examine her, through the medium of the Mar- 
cbese de Spinetto, iu French, when 

Mr. Williams interrupted him, for the purpose of asking 
the witness, did she understand English ? To which interro- 
gatory 6he answered " a little. 9 ' 

How long have you been in England ? About two month?. 

Do you not understand the English language at aH ? 

The Solicitor General. She did not say so. 

Have you no knowledge of the English language ? Very 
little. 

Have you not been in the habit of speaking English ? I can- 
not speak it, and 1 understand it very little. 

The examination then proceeded aa follows :— 

Of what country are you a native ? 1 am a native of the 
Pays-de-Vaud, in Switzerland. 

Are you of the Protestant or Roman-Catholic religion ? I 
am a Protestant. 

Did you enter into the service of the Princess of Wales ? I 
have been in her service. 

Where did you reside at the time you entered her service F 
At Bologna. 

Where did you first go for the purpose of seeing the Prin- 
cess? To Geneva. 

g id you make any engagement with the Princess of Wales 
eneva, or after you saw her at Geneva ? I engaged my- 
self to go into her service for five years. 

Did you enter into her service, in fact, at Geneva ? or did 
you enter into it at any other place I I entered her Royal 
nigbness's service at Lausanne. 

Did you proceed with her Royal Highness from Lausanna 
to Milan? I did. 

You have stated that you entered into ber Royal Highnesses 
service for five years; in what capacity did you enter into it? 
As first femme de chambrc. 

Tell us, when you arrived at Milan, of whom the suite of 
her Royal Highness consisted ? Must I state the gentlemen 
and ladies, or aU together ? 
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First, tlie gentlemen * ¥here wens feu? gentlemen, Mr. 
Hesse, Mr. Holland, (die two other names \*e dm not bear.)' * 
. What ladies composed her suite at that time? Then*' were 
three ladies. 

At what place did joii lodge on your arrival at Milan I 
At an inn. • ...»,.. 

What was the name of that inn ? The Royal Hotel. 

B*> you remember a person of the rtame of Bergami being 
engaged at that place m the service of her Royal Highriesi ? 1 
remember him well. 

In what situation or capacity was he engaged to. servp tar 
Royal Highness? As courier. . . . iy 

A 8 nearly as you can recollect, how many days was that 
before her Royal Highness quitted Mijan? A bout fifteen day 4. 

Now, during the fourteen or ifteen days of which von tyive 
apohen, did Borgaon wait at table on bcr Royal' Higkrieqp? 
Yes, he waited at dinner'. 

On leaving Milan, did her Royal Highness pass fhropgb 
Rome, on her way to Naples ? Yes, She passed through 
Rome. 

Do you recollect a yonng person of the name of Wi}rjara 
Austin, being with her Royal Highness? Yes. 

Before the Princess arrived at Milan, where was William 
Austin in the habit of sleeping generally ? Generally he s)ept 
in tl*e room of her Royal Highiiess. 

Do you recollect where her Royal Highness slept, at jjfeal 
house, on the night before she entered the cily of Naples? lp 
a country-house. ' " 

Do you recollect whether her Royal Highness slept 19 the 
room of William Austin in that country-house f I cannot 
positively say about that night ; but, generally, he was irj (be 
habit of .sleeping in the room of her Royal Highness. 

Had her Royal Highness about that tine any communica* 
tion with you about the place of sleeping of Wriliam Austin} 
3Jer Highness told me, during that evening, tljat William 
Austin had become too big a boy to sleep in her room, and tje 
must have une cbambre ptrtkuliere. 

Up to that period j did Bergami breakfast and dine vfith 
the other servants ? He dined always at our table % 

[The interpreter observed,— at the. table of the servanjs 
where she herself dined.] 



Was that room near the room occupied by her ftoyal JJigh 
ess ? Yes. duite near. * 


Yes, quite near. 
Was there any internal communication between ti*e tw# 
rooms ? There was one. ' ' " 
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How long did Iter Royal Highness remain in that charac- 
ter ? About an hour. * 

Did her Royal Highness relorrt for the purpose of changing 
her dress? Yes. 

What dress did she take the second time? That of the 
Genius of History. 

Did her Royal Highness change her dress entirely for that 
purpose ? Yes. 

Did witness assist in changing the dress ? No. 

Who assisted in changing her Royal Highness's dress ? 

Mr. Williams. Does the witness know of her own know- 
ledge ? Bergami went into the room with her Royal High- 
ness ; into the room where the toilette was. 

Where did you go ? I stood in the ante-room. 

Did you see Bergami go with her Royal Highness to the 
toilette ? 1 saw Bergami enter the room. 

How long did Bergami remain ? I Qtnnot remember pre- 
cisely. 

About how long ? About three quarters of an hoar. 

Did the Princess come out alone, or did any person come 
with her ? Bergami came out first, and her Royal Highness 
came out after. 

How long before her Royal Highness did Bergami come 
out ? A very little time. 

How long? 1, 9, 3,4, or 5 minutes? Two or three mi- 
ttutes. 

Did her Royal Highness go to the ball in this character ? 
She -went down stairs to go to the ball in the same character. 

How long was she absent ? A bout three quarters of an hour. 

At the end of that period did she come back again to the 
room ? She returned into the ante-room. * 

Will the witness describe the manner in which her Roy 41 
Highness was dressed in this character? Her arms were bare, 
her breast bare, and the drapery was as is usual in the cha- 
racter. 

Were the arms entirely bare, or how ? I did not observe 
whether they were completely naked. 

The witness mentioned that her Royal Highness returned 
after the second character : did she then go again into the 
dressing-room to change her dress ? She did. 

Did the witness go into the dressing-room to assist her Royal 
Highness in dressing, or who else went in ? 1 did. 

What character did her Royal Highness take the third time? 
Something like a Turkish peasant. 

What dress had Bergami on when the Princess was arrayed 
as a Turkish peasant ? He was in the ante-room. 

What was he doing there ? In going out of the room I saw 
him dressed tike a Turk. 
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Did her Royal Highness go to the ball in this dreSs? Is&# 
her going dowa stairs to go. 

Did she go alone or with Bergami ? Bergami went with her. 

Did the witness see them go down stairs together ? I did. 
. H ow ? separate or ho* } The Princess was on Bergami's arm. 

Was Bergami still a courier 1 He was. 

Did the Princess return from the ball soon ? She returned 
im mediately. 

Did Bergami return with the Princess or before ? I don't 
remember whether Bergami returned. 

How soon did hec Royal Highness return ? I saw her before. 
I went away home ; the moment we were going to our house. 

Did the witness see her lloyal Highness soon after Bergami 
returned from the ball ? I don't remember. 

Was there a garden belonging to this house ? Yes. 

Was there any terrace ? There was. 

Did the witness ever see the Princess walking there ? Yes, 
once. 

Alone, or how ? With Bergami. 

Can the witness describe how } alone or separate, or how f 
The Princess was on the arm of Bergami, 

Does the witness remember where the Princess was in the 
habit of breakfasting ? Yes ; in a small cabinet. 

Was that near Bergami's room ? It was. 

Did her Royal Highness breakfast alone, or with any per-* 
son ? I don't recollect. 

Was the witness ever in the room when her Royal Highness 
was at breakfast ? I don't remember. 

Did the witness remember any accident that happened to 
Bergami at Naples > I do. 

Was there any bed or sofa brought into the cabinet on that 
occasion ? I don't know whether it was brought in on that oc- 
casion ; but there was a sofa. 

Do you know the theatre of St. Carlos ? I do. 

Did you ever go there with her Royal H ighness ? Yes, oncew 

Who more } Bergami* 

I n what carriage ? I n a hackney-carriage: 

Did Bergami go in the same carriage with her Royal High-* 
ness. He did. 

Where did her Royal Highness get in ? Through the ter- 
race in the garden, to a small door which led out of the garden* 

What kind of night was it > Gloomy, very gloomy, and it 
rained. 

When you arrived, to what part of the theatre did ypu go } 
We went high, to the top— to the saloon, where they walked. 

How was her Royal Highness dressed ) In a red cloak. 

How was Bergami dressed ? In a red domino. 

What had he on his head ? A large hat was on his head* , 
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Wh* jttf grit into Ow wtow what dk| yon t*i Martin* 

afterwards. 

Where c|kj yw go t Wft deepunded int* the pit. 

When jqh gut imp the pH, «M happ«mpd? Many ugly 
tiW&s grounded W, aod Uegan to wake a geea} iioiae, and 
hissed. 

WiH the Witney describe whjtf took place ) The masks snr- 
rounded us and made a great noise ; we had great difficulty tm 
jritbdipw; W got into a sipall room. 

Was there any thing particular in lbs Princess's dress! Her 
gfess was very ngly'; inonalrpus, 

JU>rd Hampden repeated-*" Very ugry^monstrouftly ajjlj 

Mr. Brougham. I beg to qa]l the attention of your tonfehipft 
With great hamitity, to what appears tp me exceedingly irregular* 
One of the judges in .this case enlarges the expression given in 
evidence hy a construction which the words <U> noj bear, fhe 
witness says " very ugly, monstrous," and a noble lord tbinJtf 
himself called on— -(l^oud wies of " order, order..") 

Lord Hampden rose, and sajd something which we could not 
hear (*' Order, order.") " 

The l^ord Chancellor said, that if any noble lord thought the 
answer was not correct, he had a right to have it roirected. 

Lord Hampden made some observation which we could not hear. 

The auswer of the witness was repeated in the terms originally 

How long were you :n Naples after that I Three or four monthfe 

pid Be r garni swerve during that period, or noj ) He did* 

Did you make any observation except wha,t yeu have said Qn Alp 
n}ntual conduct of the Princess and Bergami* while ajt Naples r 

Mr. Williams objected to the form of -the qoestipn. It should b^, 
whether the witness knew any thing further. 

The Solicitor- General defended the questiop. 

Mr. Williams said* it assumed that there had been .something 
to be known respecting the conduct of the one towards the other. 

The Sq)icitor-<ienetal said, if any thing should be asked or stated 
*f ' what 4eok place in the absence of -he* Royal Highness, it would 
not be evideuce, but the qutstion waa shaped to avoid. , [" Go 
on— goon."] 

Did ypu mulfe any Qbserv/vtJQn except what you haip said on. the 
mutual conduct of the Princess and Be r garni whitest Naples. Golf 
that ihey were vqry femjliaf one towards the other. 

How early did that familiarity commence ? At wjiat period ajfl 
jt commence ? Frpm the moment we rjaarjieji Naples. 

Were the servants in general in the habit of going into her Royal 
pighness's room without knocking? Np, unless $ent fojr hy her 
Royal Highness. # ' 

Did you observe how Bergami entered r He never knocked. 

Did say part of her English suite leave her Hoy at Highness wjiile 
at Naples r Not during our stay there ; but wtoen we went ajvay 
some i«maiued. 

To what place did her Royal Highness go from Naples I Jo Rome* 
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Who of the four gentlemen ybu have mentioned' accompanied ber, 
or did any ? Dr. Holland. 

Did the Lady you have mentioned accompany her ? She remained 
at Naples. ... 

What lady ? Lady Elizabeth Forbes. < 

Was there any English lady with her 1 Royal Highness at Rome ? 
Yes, Lady Charlotte Lindsay. 

When did she join ? As far as I remember, towards tlpe latter 
end of the time ai Naples. 

From Rome her Royal Highness went to Civita Veccbia and 
Genoa ? Yes. * '• 

. Do you remember the house her Royal. Highness occupied when 
ai Genoa r 1 do. 

Was there any other English gentleman but Dr. Holland in her f 
Royal Highne&'s suite at Genoa r Yes, Mr. Hannam joined at 
Genoa. 

Any other r 4 No, I don't know any other. 

When did Lady Charlotte Lindsay leave ? -She left at Leghorn..' 

Did you observe the situation of the beds of her Royal Highness 
and of Bergami at Genoa ? J did. 
. Were they near or distant ? They were very near. 

Do you recollect what separated them ? Yes, a single room* 

Was there any thing in that room ? Yes, there was luggage of 
her Royal Highnesses, and she dressed there. 

Wasjbere any communication* between that room and the roonj 
of Bergami > There was. 

Did they continue to sleep there while at Genoa ? They did* 

- Did you observe how her Royal Highness breakfasted ? Yes. 
. Where ? In a small cabin at the end of the saloon, 

. Was Bergami with her ? Yes. 

Was he courier then ? He was. 

Who waited at breakfast r (Louis) Bergami and Theodore 
Ittajochi; 

Was Louis Bergami Bartolomeo Bergami 's brother ? Yes. 

Do you remember the garden at Genoa ? I do. 

Did you see her Royal Highness walking in the shrubbery there ? 
I did, very often. 

Did you see Bergami too * I did. 

When her Royal Highness walked, was she alone, or how? 
Qergami was always with her. 

- Were they separate, or how ? I did not observe. 

Had yon any thing to do with the beds at Genoa ? I had, tilt 
the time my sister arrived; 

. Did her Royal Highness and Bergami walk alone in the shrubbery, 
or did any walk with them ? Yes, sometimes roe, sometimes 
Majochi, sometimes Austin, and sometimes altogether. 

Was the door between your room and that of the Princess open or 
shut at night ? Shut. 

Was it locked or only shut ? The Princess turned the key inside. 

Was the bedroom of Bergami situated on the other side ? It was* 

In the morning who let you into the* Princess's room i The* 
princess herself called me from her room. 
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What was there between the two chambers ? A small ca- 
binet, with a fire-place and a passage. 

The question was repeated, and witness answered, a small 
cabinet and a passage. 

Conld you go from the room of Bergami to that of the Prin- 
cess by proceeding along that passage and through the cabi- 
net ? Yes. 

Was there any door communicating from that passage to 
any other apartment? There was a door that led out of that 
passage. , 

When that door was closed, and the door of her Royal 
Highnesses room was closed, and the door of Bergami's room 
was closed, could any person have access to those rooms and 
that passage ; I mean by the door of Bergami, the outer door 
of his room ? JNo ; there were onlyjhese doors.. 

Did her Royal Highness, on the evening after her arrival at 
Naples, go to the opera ? Her Royal Highness told me, while 
I was dressing her, that she was going to the opera. 

Did she return early or late from the opera that evening ? 
It seems to me that she returned early in the evening. 

Upon her return did she go into her bedroom ? 

Mr. Denman objected to this as a leading question. 

Upon her return where did she go to ? She returned to 
her bedroom. 

Were you in the bedroom yourself? 1 was not there, but 
she rang for me. 

On your arrival at the bedroom of the Princess, what did 
her Royal Highness do? Her Royal Highness crossed the 
passage and entered the cabinet. 

Do you know where Bergami was at that time ? 1 don't 
know. 

After her Royal Highness had gone into the cabinet, what 
did she then do ? 1 do not know what she did ; but she re- 
turned immediately to the bedroom where I was. 

Did 6he say any thing to you ? Did she five yon any orders ? 
Her Royal Highness told me to forbid William Austin enter- 
ing into her room, because she wished to be quiet. 

Where did William Austin sleep that night? In a small 
cabinet, where be remained all the time. 

Was that cabinet adjoining the bedroom of the Princess ? 
It was near it; there was a door of communication. 

Do you know whether that door was open or shut that 
night ? I saw it shut. 

Whea that door was shut, was there any communication 
between that cabinet and the passage of which you have 
spoken ? There was not. 

What beds were there, at night, in the bedroom of the Prin- 
cess i How many? fhere were two ; a large one and a small 
one. 
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What was the small bed ? It was a travelling-bed for her 
Royal Highness. 

Did her Royal Highness usually sleep in that bed ? Yes : 
she &lept in it. 

What preparations were made, that night, for. her Royal 
Highness, relative to that bed ? I saw, in the evening, that it 
was made. 

Did you take any notice of the other bed ? were there 
sheets on it, or not ? I saw, afterwards, that there were no 
sheets. 

How long did you remain with her Royal Highness that 
night, before she left the bedroom ? Some minutes ; a very 
little time. > 

Did you make any observation on the conduct of her Royal 
Highness that night in the bedroom ? I thought that she was 
extremely agitated. 

What was your reason for remaining there only a few 
minutes ? 

Mr. Williams submitted that the reason of the witness for 
not remaining with her Royal Highness could not be received 
as evidence. 

The Solicitor-General contended that the question was per- 
fectly admissible, because the answer might be,, that the wit- 
ness was desired to go out. 

The witness, in answer to the question, said, " I left the 
room after remaining a few minutes, because her Royal High- 
ness sent me away immediately." 

Had that been her usual practice ? It was not 

Do you know where Bergaini slept that night ? 1 believe — 

M r. Brougham. We have nothing to do with belief. 

What time the next morning did you see her Royal High- 
boss ? 1 don't remember precisely. 

I don't ask you precisely, but as nearly as you can recol- 
lect? Near, or about, 11 o'clock. 

Was that later, or about her usual time ? It was nearly her 
. usual time. 

When did you see Bergami that morning ? I had not seen 
him during the whole of the morning. 

When was it that you first saw him that day, and where ? 
At dinner. 

Did you take notice of the travelling-bed that morning ? 
Yes, I did. 

What observation did you make ? I observed that nobody 
had slept in it. ~ 

Did you observe what appearance the larger bed had ? 
I did. 

What observation did you make on the larger bed ? I ob- 
served that it had been occupied. 
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fcttdb famine at YenjfA, wr wort p^iteWWf^lktumsltfct&n- 
dition ? 1 cannot do that 

Was it much deranged ? Nbt mnth. 

Do you know where Bergaiui passed each bight, ddrlrig 
fjNytr 'swy at Naples ? Tfrs, 

Whs hi* room hear, or ttl a distance tVoih) that of the Prin* 
cess? It was near it. 

Wa^A there cfoolher rVK>m hear the Prlneett'% in Whith some 
tthtr perron 4ldpt? Ye%j Mn leronimui. 

Who slept on the same side of the passage? There was only 
f eVottittitl* on the talnfe side. 

Where did leronira'us sleep ? fnu rbom which w«k before 
entering the room of her Royal Highness. 

Wki the tobfli ttf the etirttfefr? The tWfc dtoft Were In the 
Wtaebatasage. 

Did the witness, while in Naples, see Bergaitri in the fetrtifc 
YOorA With tie* l&yBtl Highness ? 1 fcatfe'seen him in the bed- 
room very often. 

Whb Whs it thftt aasfet&l fc^r Rby*l ftlghttettfii kafckl&her 
telfette? itfid. 

Did the witness ever see any other personpreseVit white (SfAr 
Rttytfl fltetiittto Wte rtmkihg llfet toilette ? YvV, Mt.WitHam 
Austin and Mr. BergatHl. 

Was Bergami courier at that tirafe? If e irks. 

A boat \nfHttt age wks Atistm then ? AUbtft 13 yefeirt. 

*The WifneUs has *aid .that Bergttrtl Wafe pt&teM With Mr 
Royal Highness when at heir tftitette: t6W dfVri— oht'e, tWfce f 
or how ? Often, several tiitift. 

In whtft state of drtss Wfo her Rojrftl Hfgbttess fheh : little 
dressed, or mtuch tbres*eti, or how ? Sbmetimt&'slie W&s'dfessed, 
Mud sornelimes not. 

Can the witness tell whether Befgatfii'Glffle ihtbr a mbttettt 
krid Wttit but again, or tbhtibuexi in ? «e cnteted ; tic ient 
in and out* 

Dbes tHe WiineVs rehtafaber eVer teetttg Berg* mi in the 
passage of which she has made mention, at nigfll? I do 
fctiiembtfr. 

Where was her Royal ttlghflett then ? ta'lfer feerffootfi. 

Wtfs Hfcr Royal Highnejfc drfafced, tfr fcriditeflftd, or hbw 
Her Royal Highness was undressed. 

WMfc^s Witness stttkltng > I tffts'ft&ir her Royal ftigh- 
oess's bed. 

Where WteBer^ttrAi Whfefi the ^Wiln^s^W WW? 1 hare 
feen fiergaini come out of his room, and conic Ihroogh the 

In u bat direction was Bergami moving; towards thefrln- 
Cess's f6orn;ar how i «e W«i g5ihg f oWWtls Mb 'ibton Of her 
Royal Highness. 
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WW was the slate ef Bergarof s dreft when the witness ttw 
kirn ? He was not dressed. 

^ When Hie witness said, he was not dressed, wfcat did she 
mean : what had he on ? He was not dressed at att. (A l»*gh4 

What WKs there oil bis feet ? Slippers. 

Did the witness observe whether he had any stocking* out 
I few no stockings* 

Had he any thing on but his shirt ? No more. 

The witness has said that the Primsess w&s undressed ; had 
she got into bed or not ? She was not in bed. 

When the witness saw Bf rgaini in the manner she has tta* 
slrib&t, whtft did witness do? I ran away : I esCbped by 4 
little door near me out of the apartment of the Princess. 

(This answer have excited some surprise or doubt, the ques- 
tion was read by Mr. Gurrtey, and put again by the interpre- 
ter, when precisely fhe same answer was given.) 

The Witness has stated the Mate of the small travelling-tied, 
the first night after the Princess's arrival ; what was its fcttftp 
the subsequent Oights ? 1 made no observation with regard 
4o it 

t Will the witness tell the appearance of the large travelling- 
bed : whether one or two appeared to have slept in K? Mom 
4ton dne person appeared to 'have slept in ft. 

How was it on subsequent nights; as if one, or more than 
one had slept krft ? I have always seen it the same tiling 
(meme chose) at Naples. 

4 Was it >p*rt of the toitness's business at Naples to make the 
Princess's bed ? It was, the latter end of the period. 

£Md the witness make the small travelling- bed ? i did. 

Did the witness make it up every day ? I can't remember. 

At what time was it made? It was made about the usual 
'time. 

, Docs the wifness' remember a masked ball given by Murtt 
to; her 'Royal Highness? 1 have; I do. 

Where was the place ? In a house near the sea. 
. Where did'h* Rbyal Highnest dress herself for the ball"? 
la a small room of the house where the ball was* 

Whs it tbe'saMe bouse ? It was. 
. Whtrt character did her Royal Highness first appear in,? 
In the character of a -country 'girl in the neighbourhood of 
NatJes. 

Whose bufcirtcss was it to assist her Royal Highness in , put* 
-tiner on tfo dress of that character ? Mine. 

Did you go to that house ? 1 did. 

^Dtd Betgarai go"? fie also went. 
When did Bergamigo? He Utent with me at the tame 
♦Obi*. 

When her Royal Highness dressed herself hi the character 
of a Neapolitan peasant, who assisted ber i Mc. 
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How long did lier Royal Highness remain in that charac- 
ter ? About an hour. 

Did her Royal Highness return for the purpose of changing 
her dress? Yes. 

What dress did she take the second time? That of the 
Genius of History. 

Did her Royal Highness change her dress entirely for that * 
purpose ? Yes. 

Did witness assist in changing the dress ? No. 

Who assisted in changing her Royal Highness's dress ? 

Mr. Williams. Dofcs the witness know of her own know- 
ledge ? Bergami went into the room with her Royal High- 
ness ; into the room where the toilette was. 

Where did you go ? I stood in the ante-room. 

Did you see Bergami go with her Royal Highness to the 
toilette ? 1 saw Bergami enter the room. 

How long did Bergami remain ? I Qtnnot remember pre- 
cisely. 

About how long ? About three quarters of an hour. 

Did the Princess come out alone, or did any person come 
with her ? Bergami came out first, and her Royal Highness 
came out after. 

How long before her Royal Highness did Bergami come 
out ? A very little time. 

How long? 1,9,3,4, or 5 minutes? Two or three mi- 
ttutes. 

Did her Royal Highness go io the ball in this character ? 
She went down stairs to go to the ball in the same character. 

How long was she absent ? About three quarters of an hour. 

At the end of that period did she come back again to the 
room ? She returned into the ante-room. ' 

Will the witness describe the manner in which her Roydl 
Highness was dressed in this character? Her arms were bare, 
her breast bare, and the drapery was as is usual in the cha- 
racter. 

Were the arms entirely bare, or bow ? I did not observe 
whether they were completely naked. 

The witness mentioned that her Royal Highness returned 
after the second character : did she then so again into the 
dressing-room to change her dress ? She did. 

Did the witness go into the dressing-room to assist her Royal 
Highness in dressing, or who else went in ? 1 did. 

What character did her Royal H ighness take the third time? 
Something like a Turkish peasant. 

What dress had Bergami on when the Princess was arrayed 
as a Turkish peasant ? He was in the ante-room. 

What was he doing there ? In going out of the room I saw 
him dressed like a Turk. 
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Did her Royal II ighncss go to the ball in this dress ? I §k* 
her going down stairs (o go. 

Did she go alone or with Bergami ? Bergami went with her. 

Did the witness see them go down stairs together ? I did. 
. H ow ? separate or ho* } The Princess was on Bergami's arm. 

Was Bergami still a courier 1 He was. 

Did the Princess return from the ball soon ? She returned 
immediately. 

Did Bergami return with the Princess or before ? I don't 
remember whether Bergami returned. 

How soon did hec Royal Highness return ? I saw her before. 
I went away home ; the moment we were going to our house- 
Did the witness see her Royal Highness soon after Bergami 
returned from the ball ? I don't remember. • 

Was there a garden belonging to this house ? Yes, 

Was there any terrace ? There was. 

Did the witness ever see the Princess walking there ? Yes, 
once. 

Atone, or how ? With Bergami. 

Can the witness describe how ? alone or. separate, or how ? 
.The Princess was on the arm of Bergami, 

Does the witness remember where the Princess was in the 
habit of breakfasting ? Yes ; in a small cabinet. 

Was that near Bergami's room ? It was. 

Did her Royal Highness breakfast alone, or with any per-* 
son ? I don't recollect. 

Was the witness ever in the room when her Royal Highness 
was at breakfast ? I don't remember. 

Did the witness remember any accident that happened to 
•Bergami at Naples ? I do. 

Was there any bed or sofa brought inlo the cabinet on that 
occasion } I don't know whether it was brought in on that oc- 
casion ; but there was a sofa. 

Do you know the theatre of St. Carlos ? I do. 

Did you ever go there with her Royal H ighness ? Yes, onccw 

Who more } Bergami* 

In what carriage ? In a hackney-carriage: 

Did Bergami go in the same carriage with her Royal High-* 
ness. He did. 

Where did her Royal Highness get in ? Through the ter- 
Tace in the garden, to a small door which led out of the garden. 

What kind of night was it > Gloomy, very gloomy, and it 
rained. 

When you arrived, to what part of the theatre did you go r 
We went high, to the top— to the saloon, where they walked. 

How was her Royal Highness dressed ? In a red cloak. 

How was Bergami dressed ? In a red domino. 

What had he on his head * A large hat was on his head* . 
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VThctimgQt totottw wbw what dfcj /oft £*l BToAIn* 
afterwards. 

Where c)k) j<wi go f Wft deeeanded Wt* the pit. 

When jqh gyt imp the pit, wM bpppwpd? Many fcgly 
IIW&& wrrauuttal »s, and brgau to wake a geea, iioiae, And 
hissed. 

WiH the witness describe whjtf took place ) The masks sar« 
rounded us and made a great noi&e ; we had greai difficulty ua 
jritbdipw; ^re got i»to a wall roots. 

Was there any thing particular in tbfi Princess's dress i Her 
£ress was ye.ry ugly ; inoi>*trQus t 

JUvd Hampden repeated-*" Vary ugty--r monstrously u^rljr 
&ess f " 

Mr. Brougham. I beg to qall the attention of vour tordahinjt 
With great humility, to what appears tp aie exceedingly irregular. 
One of the judges in .this case enlarges the expression given in 
evidence by a construction which the words <U> nof bear, fhe 
witness says " very u«:ly, monstrous," and a noble lord tbinjfy 
himself called on— ( I x>ud c*ies of "order, order..") 

Lord Hampden row, and said something which we could not 
hear (" Order, order.") , . 

The l^>rd Chancellor said, that if any noble ford thought the 
answer was not correct, he had a right to have it coirected. 

Lord Hampden made some observation which we could not hear. 

The answer of the witness Was repeated in the terms originally 
gjveo. 

How long were you in Naples after that I Three or four month*. 

Did Ber garni s^rve during that period, or not } He did* 

Did you make any observation except wha,t you have said on ifo 
jRntuaj conduct of the Princess and Berg#mi» while ajt Naple/s r 

Mr. Williams objected to the form of 4 he question. It should bq, 
whether the witness knew any thing further. 

Ibe Solicitor- General defended the questiop. 

Mr. Wrttiams aaidf it assumed that there had been something 
to be known respecting the conduct of the one towards the other. 

The Solicitor-Oneial said, if any tiring should be asked or slated 
4fcf'Wha* took place in the absence of -her Royal Highness, it would 
not be evideuce, but the question was shaped to avoid. , [" Go 
on— goon."] 

Did ypu iwlfe any Qbaer*/vtjan except what aoja havp said ao the 
mutual conduct of the Princess and Bergaini whilejat Maples. Only 
that they were vqry familiar one towards the other. 

How early did that familiarity cominepce ? At wfct.perjfd ffl. 
Jt commence ? Frpn? the moment y/e r.e.acjie/si ^apjea. 

Were the servants in general in the habit. of going into her Royal 
llighness's room without knocking? Np, unless sent fo,r by her 
Royal Highness. * 

Did you observe how Bergami entered > He never knocked. 

Did any part of her English suite leave her Royal Highness while 
at Naples r Not during our stay there ; bat when we went away 
some i«main«d. 

To what place did her Royal High ties* go from Naples I To Roma, 
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Who of the four gentlemen ybn nave mentioned- accompanied her, 
or did any ? Dr. Holland* * < 

Did the lady you have mentioned accompany her ? She remained 
at Naples. , . 

What lady ? Lady Elizabeth Forbes. j 

Was there any English lady with her Royal Highness at Rome ? 
Yes, Lady Charlotte Lindsay. 

When did she join ? As far as I remember, towards trie latter 
end of the time at Naples. 

From Rome her Royal Highness went to Civita Veccbia and. 
Genoa ? Yes. * ' 

. Do you remember the house her RoyaL Highness occnpied when 
at Genoa r Ido. 

Was there any other English gentleman but Dr. Holland in her * 
Royal Highntss's suite at Genoa} Yes, Mr. Hsnnam joined at 
Genoa, 
. Any other? No, I don't know any other. 

When did Lady Charlotte Lindsay leave ? -She left at Leghorn. 

Did you observe the situation of the beds of her Royal Highness 
and of Bergami at Genoa ? J did. 
. Were they near or distant ? They were very near. 

Do you recollect what separated them ? Yes, a single room. 

Was there any thing in that room ? Yes, there was luggage of 
her Royal Highnesses, and she dressed there. 

Wasjhere any communication* between that room and the roonj 
of Bergami > There was. 

Did they continue to sleep there while at Genoa ? They didV 
- Did yon observe how her Royal Highness breakfasted ? Yes, 
. Where ? In a small cabin at the end of the saloon, 
♦ tyas Bergami with her ) Yes. 

Was he courier then ? He was. 

Who waited at breakfast r (Lotitt) Bergami and Theodore 
Majochi; 

Was Louis Bergami Bartolomeo Bergami 's brother ? Yes. 

Do you remember the garden at Genoa ? I do. 

Did you see her Royal Highness walking in the shrubbery there ? 
I did, very often. 

Did you see Bergami too 3 I did. 

When her Royal Highness walked, was she alone, or hoyr? 
Qergami was always with her. 
■ Were they separate, or bow ? I did not observe. 

Had yon any thing to do with the beds at Genoa ? I had, tilt 
the time my sister arrived; 

. Did her Royal Highness and Bergami walk alone in the shrubbery, 
or did any walk with them ? Yes, sometimes roe, sometimes 
Majochi, sometimes Austin, and sometimes altogether. 

Was the door between your room and that of the Princess open or 
shut at night ? Shut. 

Was it locked or only shut ? The Princess turned the key inside* 

Was the bedroom of Bergami situated on the other side ? It was.. 

In the morning who let you into the Princess's room i The* 
princess herself called me from her room. 

" ? 2* 


fctefe imfc at YenjfA, w mote prfrteMMjr, wthtwttk&n- 
dilion ? 1 cannot do that 

Was it much deranged ? Nbt mtrch. . 

Do you know where Bergami passed each high!, dttrlrifc 
Jf fljiir amy at Nafcfle* r Tfrs- 

Whs £te room near, or ttla distance ftoih) thai of the Prin- 
cess? It was near it. 

Waft ttere dnoihet rfcrjrti hear the Prfaeett'% to Whith time 
tth%rpert&n41dpt? Ye%; Mr* Ieronimufc. 

Who slept on the same side of the passage ? There was onl f 
fdrotiimd* oh the fcainie Bide. 

Where did leitnrim'us ileep ? f n a rbom which w«k before 
entering the room of her Royal Highness. 

Wki the toom ofl the corridor? The IW* doorl Were in the 
mme passage. 

Did the witness, while in Naples, see Bergaftri in the feirti* 
TObift With tie* ifoyftl tilgllUeto ? I fc&Ve'settn him in the bed- 
room very often. 

Wub Whs it that ttteifeWd fc^r Rby*l fttgbttett fa ! fo*fckl& her 
tettefte? Itfki. 

Did the witness ever see any other person preseWt white Mr 
Rffytfl Hlglinetto was itmkittg He* Wtteflte ? Yvs ; Kb. William 
Austin and Mr. Bergatfti. 

Was Bergami courier at that timfe? Ifeircts. 

Abbk Mart age wks Austin then ? Abbtft IS yefcrt. 

1'he WiineUs ha* *aid Jhat Bergtttff Wafe ptf&ieffl With Mr 
Royal Highness when at heir teitette: tcW 6fle1i— o^i 4 e, iWide, 
or how? Ofteit, Several' tihiift. 

In Wliafi state of drfes WaVheT Ro>*l Hfgbttess theft : little 
dressed, or much dresded, or how ? Sometime* she W&s'dres&ed, 
tint! fcofattimes httL 

Can the witness tell whether Betg*tfii f t»We itatfcr It mbttettt 
ktid went but again, or tbhtibuexi in ? 'Hte entered ; tic Went 
in and out. 

Dbes tHe triineVs rehtertiter eVer teetttg Bergfcroi in the 
passage of which she has made mention, at ntgllt? I do 
fthiembtir. 

Where was her Royal ttlgbfte** thai ? Whiter ttedfooto. 

Wtfs h& Royal Highnejfc drfetfced, tfr tondife*£d, or hbw 
Her Royal Highness was undressed. 

WMfett Wifafefe standing ? I Wfts'ftBar her Ro^al ftigh- 
oess's bed. 

Wfiert WteBerj^iii\^e^ the Wilnfes^W ftrhi? I have 
seen Bergami come out of his room, and conie fhroogh the 

In what direction was Bergami moving; towards thefrln- 
€ess % s fdoto/dr how i He Wfe gdfcg foW&ttls Abe <tt>6m fjf her 
Royal Highness. 
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WW was the itete ef Berg amTa dre* when the witness ttw 
him ? He was not dressed. 

^ When the witness said, he was not dre&ed, what did the 
mean : what had he on ? He was not dressed at att. (A faragh^ 

What Wfts there oil bis feet ? Stepper** 

Did the witness observe whether he had any stocking* out 
I few no ttoekings. 

Had he any thing on but his shirt ? No more. 

The witness has said that the Pritifecss was ttndrafeed ; had 
she got into bed or not ? She was not in bed. 

When the Witness saw Bcrgaini in the manner she has tle~ 
slrib&t, whttt did witness do 1 I ran away : I esChped by 4 
little door near me out of the apartment of the Princess. 

(This answer have exched some surprise or doubt, the ques- 
tion was read by Mr. GuMcy, and put again by the interpre- 
ter, when precisely the same answer was given.) 

The Witness has stated the state of the small travelling-toed, 
the first night after the Princess's arrival ; what was its Btirtp 
the subsequent nights ? I made no observation with regard 
4e it, 

« Will the witness tell the appearance of the large travelling- 
bed : whether one or two appeared to have slept in k? Mom 
-then One pertbn appeared to'hnve slept in R. 

How was it on subsequent nights; as if one, or more than 
one bad slept in ft ? I have always seen it the same thing 
(meme chose) at Naples. 

« Was it >p*rt of the witness's business at Naples* to make the 
Princess's bed ? It was, the latter end of the period. 

DM the witness make the small travelling-bed ? i did. 

Did the witness make it up every day ? I can't remember. 

At what time was it made? It was made about the usual 
lime. 

, Docs the wifness' remember a masked ball given by Murtt 
tolfcer'Royal Highness? 1 have; I do. 

Where was the place ? In a house near the sea. 
„ Where dld'hcfr feoyalHighne* dress herself for the half? 
In a small room of the boose where the ball was. 

Was it tbe'saMe boufe ? It was. 

Whfct character did her Royal Highness first appear ro 4 ? 
In the character of a country girl in the neighbourhood of 
'Naples. 

Whose bufciricss was i( to assist her Royal Highness in put* 
'tine: on the dress of that character ? Mine. 

Did you go to that house ? I did. 

J}td Bcsgarairgo*? fie also. went. 

When did Bergamigor He urent with me at {he tame 
HSto*. 

When her Royal Highness dressed herself in the character 
•f a Neapolitan peasant, who assisted her i fie. 
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What was there between the two chambers ? A small ca- 
binet, with a fire-place and a passage. 

The question was repeated, and witness answered, a small 
cabinet and a passage. 

Could you go from the room of Bergami to that of the Prin- 
cess by proceeding along that passage and through the cabi- 
net ? Yes. 

Was there any door communicating from that passage to 
any other apartment? There was a door that led out of that 
passage. . 

When that door was closed, and the door of her Royal 
Highnesses room was closed, and the door of Bergami's room 
was closed, could any person have access to those rooms and 
that passage ; I mean by the door of Bergami, the outer door 
of his room ? Mo ; there were onlyjhese doors.. 

Did her Royal Highness, on the evening after her arrival at 
Naples, go to the opera ? Her Royal Highness told me, while 
I was dressing her, that she was going to the opera. 

Did she return early or late from the opera that evening ? 
It seems to me that she returned early in the evening. 

Upon her return did she go into her bedroom ? 

Mr. Denman objected to this as a leading question. 

Upon her return where did she go to ? She returned to 
her bedroom. 

Were you in the bedroom yourself? 1 was not there, but 
she rang for me. 

On your arrival at the bedroom of the Princess, what did 
her Royal Highness do? Her Royal Highness crossed the 
passage and entered the cabinet. 

Do you know where Bergami was at that time ? 1 don't 
know. 

After her Royal Highness had gone into the cabinet, what 
did she then do ? 1 do not know what she did ; but she re- 
turned immediately to the bedroom where I was. 

Dkl she say any thing to you ? Did she gi ve yon any orders ? 
Her Royal Highness told me to forbid William Austin enter- 
ing into her room, because she wished to be quiet. 

Where did William Austin sleep that night? In a small 
cabinet, where be remained all the time. 

Was that cabinet adjoining the bedroom of the Princess ? 
It was near it; there was a door of communication. 

Do you know whether that door was open or shut that 
night ? I saw it shut. 

Whea that door was shut, was there any communication 
between that cabinet and the passage of which you have 
spoken ? There was not. 

What beds were there, at night, in the bedroom of the Prin- 
cess i How many? There were two ; a large one and a small 
one. 
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What was the small bed ? It was a fravelling-bed for her 
Royal Highness. 

Did her Royal Highness usually sleep in thai bed ? Yes : 
she slept in it. 

What preparations were made, that night, for. her Royal 
Highness, relative to that bed ? I saw, in the evening, that it 
was made. , , 

Did you take any notice of the other bed? were there 
sheets on it, or not ? I saw, afterwards, that there were no 
sheets. 

How long did you remain with her Royal Highness thftt 
night, before she left the bedroom ? Some minutes ; a very 
little lime. > 

Did you make any observation on the conduct of her Royal 
Highness that night in the bedroom ? 1 thought that she was 
extremely agitated. 

What was your reason for remaining there only a few 
minutes ? 

Mr. Williams submitted that the reason of the witness for 
not remaining with her Royal Highness could not be received 
as evidence. 

The Solicitor-General contended that the question was per- 
fectly admissible, because the answer might De> that the wit- 
ness was desired to go out. 

The witness, in answer to the question, said, " I left the 
room after remaining a few minutes, because her Royal High- 
ness 6ent roe away immediately." 

Had that been her usual practice ? It was not. 

Do you know where Bergaini slept that night ? 1 believe — 

M r. Brougham. We have nothing to do with belief. 

What time the next morning did you see her Royal High- 
. . boss ? 1 don't remember precisely. 

* I don't ask you precisely, but as nearly as you can recol- 

1 lect? Near, or about, 11 o'clock. 

^ Was that later, or about her usual time ? It was nearly her 

. usual time. 

When did you see Bergami that morning i I had not seen 
him during the whole of the morning. 

When was it that you first saw him that day, and where ? 
At dinner. 

Did you take notice of the travelling-bed that morning? 
Yes, I did. 

What observation did you make ? I observed that nobody 
had slept in it. 

Did you observe what appearance the larger bed had ? 
I did. 

What observation did you make on the larger bed i I ob- 
served that it had been occupied. 
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fefefe koakt at fcngtt , t>r tm>rt ptfifofclarif , wthi *** Its tfcn- 
dilion ? 1 cannot do that. 

Was it much detfutgeri ? Not miftsh. . 

Do you know where Berganii passed each bight, ridririg 
^mir sttty A Naples ? tVs- 

Was bis room tear, oral a distance ftdity tfcat of the Prin- 
cess ? It was near it. 

Wdsttfere dnttiher rttDili near the Prfneesa's, to Whith some 
tthfcrptriffin'sldpt? Y«s; Mr* leronifnui. 

Who slept on the same side of the passage? There was m\f 
t dtotiitmts on fa* tanfe side. 

Wtere did lenonimus sleep ? f n a rt>om which was befott 
entering the room of her Hoy al Highness. 

Was the toom tfff Ufc cdnrfttor ? The tWd doort Were to the 
VMnfe bassag*. 

Did the witness, while in Naples, see B&gafiri in the taftffc 
TOort with ti<* ffoyKl Highness? 1 featfesefcn him in the bed- 
room very often. 

Who Was it that aftfeWd tier Rby*l ftlgtitiett in tnaktofc her 
tetitfte? Itfld. 

Did the witness ever see any other personpreseht Wolfe tfflr 
R&ytfl Hlgh'nefts Was niakibg *er tott&te ? Yes * Kb. WllHam 
Austin and Mr. Bergatal. 

Was Bergami courier al that time? 'He Wits. 

Abbat WUai age Was Austin tMn ? Abbat IS jfcai*. 

*The Witness has said Jfeat Berganii Was pftMeftt With Mr 
Royal Highness when at her t6ibitte: toW dfietf-^-otitaf, tWfc^ 
or how ? Often, gfeveraf (iftt&. 

In wnafc state bf dribs Wa* her Rojrftl H%fctttss fbeh : little 
dressed, or towdh dresafeti, or how? Sbmrtimta'slfe Was'dfcssed, 
ttud sohititimes not. 

Can the witness tell whether Beng&h#«*ffle in ftir it mbtftrfltr 
arid went but again, or tbittihued in ? Hte tafafed ; # tie Went 
in and out. 

Db& tlte Wttn«&s rehtonlfer lirer 'teeftlg Bergami in the 
passage of which she has made mention, at nigfk? I do 
rehiembdr. 

Where was her Royal Highness then? toiler «tt!tobttl. 

W*s to*r Royal Highnes* drissid, tfr tend*s*ed, or hbw 
Her Royal Highness was undressed. 

WftefcTOs Wfinfess standing; ? I WaV ft«ar ter Ro^al l*igh- 
nesp's bed. 

WnerfeWBd#j5^irfhfehthfe Witness 'saw HtWf I have 
aeea Bergatni come out of his room, and conie Ihrotrgh the 

In w^t direction was Bergami moving; towards the ! £rni- 
cess's foorii, dr how i fle W* going foWTtttls MSb 'ibttm 6f her 
Royal Highn 
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Wtat was the tftate ef Bergarof'ft dreft when the willmsttw 
kirn ? He was not dressed. 

^ Wbrtt the witness said, he was not dretted, wtiat did fch» 
mean: what had he on ? He was not dressed at ait. (Ala*gh4 

What was there ort Ms feet ? Slipper*. 

Did the witness observe whether he had any stacking* ©tit 
i few no fetoekings* 

Had he any thing on but his shirt ? No more. 

The witness has said that the Pririfeess was uadresbed ; had 
she got into bed or not ? She was not in bed. 

When the witness saw Bcrgaini in the manner she has tie* 
stfritkkt, tthtft did witness do ? I ran away : I escaped by 4 
little door near me out of the apartment of the Princes*. 

(This answer have exched some sirprise or doubt, the ques- 
tion was rvad by Mr. Gurrtcy, and pttt again by the interpre- 
ter, when precisely the same answer was given.) 

The Witness k*s statdd the stale of the small travelling-bed, 
the first night after the Princess's arrival ; what was its Bttftp 
the subsequent flights ? id made no observation with regard 
*e it, t. 

c Will the witness telt the appearance of the large travelling* 
bed : whether one or two appeared to have slept in k i Mora 
-Aw dne person appeared to have Slept in it 

Hon was it on subsequent nights; as if one, or more than 
one had stopt in it ? 1 have always seen it the same thing 
(meme chose) at Naples. 

4 Was it iprfrt of the witness's busings at Naples* to make thie 
Princess's bed ? It was, the latter end of the period* 

Did the witness make the small travelling-bed ? I did. 

Did the witness make it up every day ? I can't remember. 

At what time was it made? It was made about the usual 
'time. 

Does the witness' remember a masked ball given by Murtt 
to; her 'Royal Highness? 1 have; I do. 

Where was the place ? In a house near the sea. 
. Where did'hefr Royal Highness dress herself for the ball 4 ? 
In a small room of the house where the ball was. 

.Was it tbesafrie boufce ? It was. 
, What character did her Royal Highness first appear mjt 
In the character Of a country girl in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. 

Whose bufciricss'was i( to assist her Royal Highness in pat* 
f ting' on the dress of that character ? Mine. 

Did you go to that house ? 1 did. 

-Did Bcjgarairgtf? He also. went. 

When did Jiergiimtgo? He wtnt with me at {he tame 

When her Royal Highness dressed herself m the lharactet 
*f a Neapolitan peasant, who assisted ber i Sic. 
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How long did lier Royal Highness remain in that charac- 
ter ? About an hour. 

Did her Royal Highness return for the purpose of changing 
ber dress? Yes. 

What dress did she take the second time? That of (he 
Genius of History. 

Did her Royal Highness change her dress entirely for that 
purpose ? Yes. 

Did witness assist in changing the dress ? No. 

Who assisted in changing her Royal Highness's dress ? 

Mr. Williams. Does the witness know of ber own know- 
ledge ? Bergami went into the room with her Royal High- 
ness ; into the room where the toilette was. 

Where did you go ? I stood in the ante-room. 

Did you see Bergami go with her Royal Highness to the 
toilette ? I saw Bergami enter the room. 

How long did Bergami remain ? I cannot remember pre- 
cisely. 

About how long ? About three quarters of an hour. 

Did the Princess come out alone, or did any person come 
with her ? Bergami came out first, and her Royal Highness 
came out after. 

How long before her Royal Highness did Bergami come 
out ? A very little time. 

How long ? 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 minutes? Two or three mi- 
nutes. 

Did ber Royal Highness go to the ball in this character ? 
She went down stairs to go to the ball in the same character. 

How long was she absent ? About three quarters of an hour. 

At the end of that period did she come back again to the 
room ? She returned into the ante-room. 

Will the witness describe the manner in which her Roydl 
Highness was dressed in this character? Her arms were bare, 
her breast bare, and the drapery was as is usual in the cha- 
racter. 

Were the arms entirely bare, or how ? I did not observe 
whether they were completely naked. 

The witness mentioned that her Royal Highness returned 
after the second character : did she then go again into the 
dressing-room to change ber dress ? She did. 

Did the witness go into the dressing-room to assist her Royal 
'Highness in dressing, or who else went in ? 1 did. 

What character did her Royal M ighness take the third time? 
Something like a Turkish peasant. 

What dress had Bergami on when the Princess was arrayed 
as a Turkish peasant ? He was in the ante-room. 

What was he doing there ? In going out of the room I saw 
him dressed like a Turk. 
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Did her Royal Highness go to the ball in this drete? I saw 
her going down stairs to go. 

Did she go alone or with Bergami ? Bergami went with her. 

Did the witness see them go down stairs together ? I did. 
. H ow ? separate or how ? The Princess was on Bergami's arm. 

Was Bergami still a courier ? He was. 
• Did the Princess return from the ball soon > She returned 
immediately. 

Did Bergami return with the Princess or before ? I don't 
remember whether Bergami returned. 

How soon did her Royal H ighness return ? I saw her before. 
I went away home ; the moment we were going to our house. 

Did the witness see her Royal Highness soon after Bergami 
returned from the ball ? 1 don't remember. 

Was there a garden belonging to this house ? Yes. 

Was there any terrace > There was. 

Did the witness ever see the Princess walking there ? Yes, 
once. 

Alone, or how ? With Bergami. 

Can the witness describe how ? alone or separate, or how ? 
.The Princess was on the arm of Bergami, 

Does the witness remember where the Princess was in the 
habit of breakfasting ? Yes ; in a small cabinet. 

Was that near Bcrgami's room ? It was. 

Did her Royal Highness breakfast alone, or with any per* 
son > I don't recollect. 

Was the witness ever in the room when her Royal Highness 
was at breakfast ? I don't remember. 

Did the witness remember any accident that happened to 
•Bergami at Naples ? I do. 

Was there any bed or sofa brought into the cabinet on that 
occasion ? I don't know whether it was brought in on that oc- 
casion ; but there was a sofa. 

Do you know the theatre of St. Carlos ? I do. 

Did you ever go there with her Royal H ighness ? Yes, once* 

Who. more } Bergami. 

In what carriage ? In a hackney-carriage 

Did Bergami go in the same carriage with her Royal High-* 
ness. He did. 

Where did her Royal H ighness get in } Through the ter- 
Tace in the garden, to a small door which led out of the garden. * 

What kind of night was it > Gloomy, very gloomy, and it 
rained. 

When you arrived, to what part of the theatre did you go } 
We went high, to the top— to the saloon, where they walked. 

How was her Royal Highness dressed ) In a red cloak. 

How was Bergami dressed ? In a red domino. 

What had he on his head * A large hat was on his bead* , 
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afterwards. 

Where dk} joa go t W« dcwnded lata ike pit. 

When jqi) gpt iniQ the pit, what happened? Many m*\j 
uwfo surrumuWU as, and began to make a gaeaj nob*, tod 
hissed. 

Will the witness describe wh*4 (90k ptoce i Tiro masks sor- 
rounded us and made a great noise ; we had great difficulty tm 
jritbdipw; *p got into a wall room. 

Was there any thing particular in tbfi Prirtccs* 6 drm i Hat 
flress was vory ugly'; monstrous. 

JUwl Hampden repeated—" Very agry.-^aioftstfoasly wafc 

Mr. Broughsm. I beg to r«a)1 die attentfoe of yonr h» r d *hi pa\ 
with great hamiKty, to what appears to *ie exceedingly irregular* 
One of the judges in ibis case enlarges the expression give? »■ 
evidence by a construction which the words d*> noj bear. The 
Witness says " very a?ly, monstrous," and a noble lord tbinjtf 
himself called on— (Loud cues «»f " orde r, order.") 

Lord Hampden rose, and said something which we could not 
bear (" Order, order.") 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if soy noble lord thought tba 
answer was not correct, he had a right to have it coirected. 

Lord Hampden made some observation which we could not hear. 

The answer of the witness w-s repealed in the terms originally 
given. 

How long were you In Naples after that } Three or four moniba. 

Did Bergami swerve during that period, or no* ? He did- 

Did you make any observation except what you have said on tfcfi 
jnntuaj conduct of the Princess and Bergami, while ajt Naples I 

Mr. Williams objected to the form of 4 he question, it qhooid t*q, 
whether the witness knew any thin? further. 

the Solicitor- General defended the questiop. 

Mr. Williams said; it assumed that there had been something 
to be known respecting the conduct of the one towards the other. 

The Sohcitor-Creneiul said, if any thing should be asked or slated 
af what took place in the absence of -he* Royal Highness, it would 
not be evidence, but the qutstion waa shaped to avoid. . •[** Go 
on— gooD."] 

Did yen innlte pay qbaervnjtifin except what aoja hav* said on the 
mutual conduct of the Princess and Bergami while jit Naples, Only 
that they were vqry familiar one toward* the othpr. 

How early did that familiarity commence ? At what .period fei 
}t commence ? Frpm the moment we le.acjied &?ap|ea. 

Were the servants in general in the habit of going into her Royal 
flighoess's room without knocking? Np, unless sea t f$r by her 
Royal Highness. * " . ' * " ' '^ 

Did you observe how Bergami entered > He never knocked. 

Did say part of her English suite leave her Royal Highness while 
at Naples ? Not during our stay there ; bat when we went away 
some lemaiued* 

To what place did her Royal Highness go from Naples I To Rome* 
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Who of the four gentlemen you have mentioned* accompanied ber, 
or did any ? Dr. Holland. 

Did the lady you have mentioned accompany her ? She remained 
at Naples. ... 

What lady ? Lady Elizabeth Forbes. 

Was there any English lady with her' Royal Highness at Rome ? 
Yes, Lady Charlotte Lindsay. 

When did she join ? As far as 1 remember, towards the latter 
end of the time at Naples. 

From Rome her Royal Highness went to Civita Vecchia and. 
Genoa ? Yes. ' 

. Do-yon remember tfie house her RoyaL Highness occupied when 
at Genoa r 1 do. 

Was there any other English gentleman but Dr. Holland in her' 
Royal Highntas's suite at Genoa ? Yes, Mr. Hannam joined at 
Genoa, 
Any other ? No, I don't know any other. 
When did Lady Charlotte Lindsay leave ? -She left at Leghorn. 
. Did you observe the situation of the beds of her Royal Highness 
and of Bergaroi at Genoa ? J did. 
. Were they near or distant ? They were very near. 
Do you recollect what separated them } Yes, a single room* 
Was there any thing in that room r Yes, there was luggage of 
her Royal Highness's, and she dressed there. 

Wasjher* any communication* between that room and the room 
of Bergami ? There was. 

Did they eootinue to sleep there while at Genoa ? They di6» 
- Did you observe how her Royal Highness breakfasted ? Yes f 
. Where ? In a small cabin at the end of the saloon. 
. Was Bergaroi with her 1 Yes. 
Was he courier then ? He was. 

Who waited at breakfast r (Loais) Bergami and Theodore 
Majochi; 
Was Louis Bergami Bartolomeo Bergami 's brother ? Yes. 
Do you remember the garden at Genoa ? I do. 
t>id you see her Royal Highness walking in the shrubbery there ? 
I did, very often. 
Did you see Bergaroi too r I did. 

When her Royal Highness walked, was she alone, or boyr? 
Qergami was always with her. 

Were they separate, or how ? I did not observe. 
Had you any thing to do with the beds at Genoa ? 1 had, till 
the time my sister arrived; 

. Did her Royal Highness and Bergami walk alone in the shrubbery, 
or did any walk with them ? Yes, sometimes me, sometime* 
Majochi, sometimes Austin, and sometimes altogether. 

Was the door between your room and that of the Princess open or 
abut at night ? Shut. 

Was it locked or only shut ? The Princess turned the key inside* 
Was the bedroom of Bergami situated on the other side ? It was. 
In the morning who let you into the Princess's room I The 
princess herself called me from her room. 

.'7 s* 
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Did yoo ohawrn tit* fed of tie Prrnosss, wkallttrit had taea 
slept in or not ? More often fplui souventj it baa 1 not been slept to. 

Mr. tirougbam compteped that the witness spoke in to low a 
tone, and so rapidly, that it was impossible either to hear or 
understand her. 

What do yon mean by p/v# sowcmt ? Ordinarily, generally, in 


Yon said that alter yon wars in your bedroom the Princess locked 
the door on the other side. I want to know whether after this yon 
heard any noise as of a door opening. 

Counsel was here ordered to withdraw-, and, 
The Dnke of Hauritton said, that he interposed with great re- 
luctance, because be thought the interpreter not quite competent to 
the task ha had undertaken : be should be wanting to himself and 
to his country in a case of so much importance, on which the eyes of 
all Europe were fixed, if he did not take the objection, and say that 
the mode of interpretation as it had been conducted since this 
witness was called had not been satisfactory to him. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the gentleman officiating 
as interpreter (the Marquis de Spindto) had shown himself an 
excellent Italian, but be did not seem- quite so perfect in the 
FrenrJh language. He was not aware that any material mis- 
take had been made by him, but the interpreter had certainly 
appeared embarrassed sometimes, aifd it might lie better if a. w 
gentleman could be procured more conversant with French*. 

The Solicitor- General said, that from the inquiries they had 
made they had reason to think the Marauis oe Spinelto per- 
fectly competent to discharge the duty be bad undertaken. 
He and the interpreter on the other side bad only differed re- 
garding a single expression. 

Mr. Brongbaaa attempted 1o speak, but was interrupted by 
Cries of u order." ' 

The Earl of Essex said a few inaudible words. 

The Karl of Harrow by admitted that the interpreter did not 
seem sufficiently acquainted with the idiom of the French lan- 
guage, although he was not aware that be had made any mis- 
take : of his general intelligence and competence, as far as his 
own language was concerned, there could be nodouU, (Hear.) 
It was necessary, however, that a person should he provided 
well versed m the respective idioms of the two languages, 
French and English. 

The Earl of Essex, as we understood, instanced a misap- . 
prehension into which the interpreter had fallen. 

Earl Grey agreed that lip unF«rtth#ul translation had been 
given by the interpreter, and that his task was an arduous one, 
recollecting the liability of confusing three languages, two of 
them not his own. He had hitherto performed bis duty in hi* 
native tongue in the mq t satisfactory manner. 
- Lord 'Erskinc made a Temark not heard below the bar. 

The Duke of Hamilton meant to cast no imputation 09 the. 
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#*itleman who had to well perforated his duty hitherto. 
["Goon."] 

Mr. Brougham endeavoured to obtain a hearing. [" No no 
—go on," '< order."] The Solicitor-General had been heard* 
and in mere fairness he might be allowed to say, that he and 
his friends had no complaint to make against any part of the 
interpretation hitherto made a* far as the? were judges of the 
subject. The French of the Marquis de Spinetto was cor* 
tainly not so good as bis Italian, bat at least for this day he 
had no objection to its being continued, and to-morrow ail* 
other interpreter could be procured. (Hear.) 

The Earl of Liverpool had made inquiry, and found that 
to-morrow morning another interpreter would be in attend- 
ance : in the mean time the house might proceed as it had bqk 
gun. (*< Go on, go on.") 

The Earl of Lauderdale suggested that both parties should 
be provided with a French interpreter. 

The Lord-Chancellor so informed the counsel. 

Mr. Brougham added, that ah Englishman who thoroughly 
understood French would make the test interpreter. The ex- 
amination of the witness was then continued. 

The question put at the time when the Duke of Hamilton 
interposed was read to the witness, who said " I have some- 
times heard a noise of a door opening toward the side of the 
Princess, but I did not know if it wfeieibe door of her room.!' 

Was there any other door that you recollect in that di lection 
excepting the door of the Princess's «tom, or of Betgerai's. 
There was a third door, leading into the dressing-room of her 
Royal H ighness. 

Was that the room you described as being the room between 
the bed-room of the Princess and that of Bergami ? The rooai 
was between the two rooms; there was a third door, which waa 
the room where her Royal Highness dressed herself. 

After you heard the door open, did you bear any noise in 
the Princess's room during the remainder of the night, or was 
all quiet ? All was quiet. 

Waa it your business at that period to make the bed of the 
JPrinccss? Yes. 

Will you describe what you were in the habit of doing to 
the bed ? I lakl the cushions,, and I spread the clothes. 

Did you make the bed entirely ? Very rarely* 

Why did you hot? Becaus* there was no need of k; it was 
Biade. 

Was it in that state in the morning always when you wept 
ft* the irst time into her Royal Highness'* bed-room I Ge- 
nerally, almost every morning* 

How teng dkl the Princess rtmain at Genoa? Naariy two 
months. 
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During that time did any of the relations of Bergami enter 
into ber service ? Luigi Bergami. 

r Do yon remember Faustina— did sbefot enter into the Prin- 
cest's service ? Yes : she was travelling, and arrived at Genoa, 
bat 1 do not know whether she came into the service of tier 
Royal Highness. 

EM she live in her ,housc ? She came expressly from M ilan 
to her Rojal Highness. 

* Did she remain during the rest of the time the Princess con- 
tinued at Genoa ? Yes. 

Do you know Bergami's mother ? Yes* 

How did they call her ? They called her Norma. 

• The interpreter said that thia waa an Italian word signifying 
gifendmotber. 

Did she continue to reside while the Princess was at Genoa? 
Yes. 

Was there a little child, the daughter of Bergami ? Yes. 

What was her name, and how old was she? She was. called 
Yictorine, and she was about two or three years old. 

While at Genoa did the Princess go to look at any house m 
the neighbourhood ? Yes. 

• Did she sny for what purpose she went to look at that house ? 
Because she wished to live there, and desired to take it. 

Did she say any thing about the English ? She said it was 
distant from the town, where there were many English. 
. Do you know why she said it was distant from the town, 
where there were many English. Did she give you any fur- 
ther explanation ? 

Mr. VVilliams objected to the question. 

Do you know why she said it, from any thing that fell from 
Iter Royal Highness? Did ber Royal Highness say any thing; 
more on that subject ? She only said she wished to take it 
because it was further from Genoa, and the English. 

Whele did the Princess go to from Genoa ? To Milan. 

DM she go to a bouse in the place Borromeo ? Not im- 
mediately. 

How soon after her arrival at Milan ?. Two or thitedays. 

Had any English lady joined the Princess at Genoa ? Lady 
Charlotte Campbell. 

With her daughters ? Her daughters came also, but tfaoy 
were in a private fitustf. 

Did Lady Charlotte Campbell gd to Milan with her Royal 
Jiigbness? Did she accompany her on the road to Milan? 

* Ko, not on the sntne day* She came after. 

Who went in the carriage from Genoa to Milan with her 
Aoral Highness ? William Austin and myself. 

Did you see Bergami on the road ? Yes. 

Did yon sec her Royal Highness say any tiling, do any 
thing, or five any thing to Bergami on the road ? She often 
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gave something to Bergami tpeat, and asked him if ha wanted 

any thing. 

Was that when they slopped at the inns, or while the/WSte 
on Ujq road ?• On the roadJ because we ate in the carriage. 

In what character was Bergami serving ori that journej ? 
He was on horseback, dressed as a courier. 

Dq you recollect the situation of the bed-rooms of the Prin- 
cess find Bergami in the place Borromeo, at Milan ? Yes. 

Were they near or distant from each other ? Near. 

How long did. Lady C. Campbell continue at Milan with 
her Royal Highness ? I believe nearly a raoqth. 

When Lndy C. Campbell went away, was there any Eng- 
lish lady "left in the suite of the Princess ? No. 
. Did any other lady come into the situation of lady of honour ? 
Yes. 

How soon after Lady. C. Campbell had gone away ? Two 
days after. 

Who was that pAwn ? The Countess Oldi. 

Before she came into the* service of the Princess, had you 
any conversation' with her Royal Highncss*on the subject, 6t 
did she say any thing to you on the subject? She told 
roc the Countess Oldi wished to come into her service as darne 
fThonnfur % and her KoyaJ Highness wished to take Countess 
Oldi into her service. 
i , At the time you bad this conversation did the Princess tell 
you who Countess Oldi was ? She only told me that she was 
a noble lady. 

« Dui you know what relation the Countess of Oldi was to 
Benraini ? She was the sister of Bergami. 
. Mow soon did you know that! Two months after her 
arfi.val. \ 

'' Did her Royal Highness give any other description of the 
Countess Old v but saving that she was une dame noble? She 
only said that people said she was pretty, handsome. 
: f . After this conversation did you sec Madame Oldi When she 
canie into the service? I did. * 

Do you know whether she could speak French ? Ntrt atatl. 
r , CouW her Royal Highness speak Italian ? Very little. 

Did you make any observation on the language of Countess 
Oldi so as to be able to know. whether she was a woman of 
. distinction ? I always observed that she spoke \hry vulgar 
Italian, 

Did you ever see any of her writing ? 

Mr. Williams objected : the question could not be put if aajr 
inference were to be drawn as to the style of Countess Oldi. 
, Mr. Brougham* Ttys is the first time a woman has been 
asked to criticise the slyle of anothe* wotnatt in a language 
which is not her own. 
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Iftie Solicitor General. Perhaps the answer may be th^ 
jsfce could nol write, (" Goon, go on. 99 ) 

The Earl of Lauderdale made a remark. 

The Lord Chancellor. Yon may ask whether she coulA 
read and write. ( u Go on.") 

Did you make any observation on the manners of the Coun- 
tess Oldi ) in jour judgment were they the manners of a ladj 
of distinction or not ? (Cries of " No, no/ 9 interrupted the re- 
ply of the witness.) 

Mr. Brougham. We make no objection to the question : 
we beg thai the opinion of this Swiss chambermaid on the 
manners of ladies of distinction may be put down and re- 
gistered. 

The Lord Chancellor. Then, if there be no objection, 
why do you not go on ? 

Did you observe if the manners of the Countess OJdi were 
those of a gentlewoman or not ? 

The interpreter said, that he could not put the question, as 
there was no word for gentlewoman in the French language. 
(This observation occasioned much laughter.) 

Did you make any observations on the manners of the 
Countess Oldi ? No. 

Do vou remember a gentleman of the name of WQtiam 
Burseli being with her Royal Highness at Milan ? I do. 

Bow long did he remain with her ? Not very long; i do 
not rememfier precisely. 

Can you tell about the time ? A month, more of less. 

When Mr. W. Burrell went away, did any other English 
gentleman -come into the service of her Royal Highness ? No. 

When did Dr. Holland quit : at what place* At Venice. 

Was that during the time her Royal Highness was residing 
ai Milan? It was. 

Did any other English gentleman except Mr. Holland re- 
stain in the service of Princess ? No. 

Where did the Princess go to from the Place Borromeo? 
To Cono. * 

To the Villa Villani? She did. 

Was there any gallery belonging to the house Borromeo ? 
Yes, round the house, inside. 

Do you remember being in that gallery at any time in tAft 
morning, and seeing Bergami ? I have not seen Bergami in 
thegallery. 

Where did you see him ? At his window. 
a What was he doing ? He wqs opening his window to call 
bia servant 

What robe or gown had he on at the time ? fie had on a 
blue silk gown which the Princess geneiali y put on ia the 
morning. • . / jr» 


Had you »(^tbcPri»ce«8wea|: it before Uui time? Often. 

How near to thai time: some days before, or how ? Some 
days before. 

After Mr. W. Burrell left U* house of the Princess, did 
any alteration t*ke places-did you observe any change in tta 
house ? There was more freedom, more liberty- in the house. 
Tell us in particular what you allude to— ?what yon observed ? 
They played in the saloon, her Royal Highnesses and the ser- 
vants, every evening. 

. Can you tell us at what game, and bow ? different jpjpes 
—different plays — different frolics. 

Mention any ? Blind-man's Buff. 

Did the Princess play ? She played sometimes. 

To the best of your recollection, did this take place bffcf* 
Mr. Burrell left ? After the departure of Mr. Burrell. 

t>id you make any observation on the conduct of her Royal 
Highness with respect to Bergaiui, during her residence at 
Milan and at the Villa Villaui? Only that they lived very 
free towards each other. 

When did the Princess go to the Villa d'Este ? At the b*« 
ginning of September. 

Five o'clock being arrived, the Earl of Liverpool moved 
fhe adjournment, ana their lordships separated. 

Thirteenth Day, Thursday y Auoubt 51, 1890. 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat at a quarter before V) ; 
$ad after the usual forms vrete gone through, the counsel were 
called to the bar. 

Two new interpreters were sworn : George Pinario for the 
King, and « Gaslano for the Queen. 

%7tc Efominelipt if Madame Dumant, continued by the 
Solicitor-General. 

While the Princess was residing at Villa Villani, do you 
jecollect her making any tour ? Yes, to Mount St. Gothard* 

* Do you remember at what place she stopped iu m&kUigihat 
fofir ? At the Boromeo Lies. 

Did the Princess^leep at the Boromeo Isles ? Yes* 

Do you recollect where she dined on the day she slept qt tbf 
Boromeo Isles ? I do not recollect. 

Do you recollect whether the Prinpew dined at any itip ot| 
(he road ? The witness thinks they stopped at aja ina at£*ratt, 
but she is not certain. 

A Peer objected to this mode of iuterpijetiftg tfce evidence, 
and the Lord-Chancellor desired the interpreter always to 
translate what the witness said iii the first persqu, 

^^^QUAyorbepujrt4Jpw«ieqbetQre? Jfak 
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Did the Princess sleep (here on the first occasion ? Yes. 
Do-you rvcollcct (he apartment her Royal Highness slept 14 
on that first visit ? Yes. 

Was this on the journey from those isles tp Milan, on her 
Royal Highnesses first arrival there } It was. 

What sort of apartment was on this first occasion 'prepared 
for her Royal Highness ? The most elegant in Boromrtj. 

Was it at an inn, or at (he palace of Bororaeo ? It was in 
the Boromeo palace. 

' When you went a second time, what apartment was pre- 
pared for her Royal H ighness ? i do not recollect what apart- 
ment was prepared. 

Do you recollect in what apartment she slept on 'Urn occa- 
sion* Yes, 

Did yon on this second visit see i he apartment in which ber 
Royal Highness slept the first time ? Yes 

In what apartment did she sleep the second time ? In a 
room remote from the former apartment. 

Do yon know lyhere JJergami slept on ibis second occasion r 
In a room near the apartment of her Royal Highness. 

Was her Royal Highness's apartment prepared before or 
after her arrival ? AsTar as I can recollect, after. 
What kind of apartment was it } A large room. 
Was there any communication between it and the apartment 
where Bcrgami slept r 1 don't recollect. 

Do you remember going to Bellenzono r Yes. 
' Did you dine at an inn npon that occasion } Yes. 

Where did Bergami dine* I say hifa sitting at the table 
with ber Royal Highness. 

At the time you saw him sitting at the table with ber Royal 
Highness, how was he dressed r He was in his courier's dress : 
be was dressed like a courier. 

Did he on that journey act 9s a courier r He did not ride on 
horseback. I do not recollect whether he acted as courier, bi}t 
be was dressed as a courier. 
• How did he travel r He rode in a carriage. 
In what carriage did he ride > In an open carriage. 
Was it that in which ber Royal Highness rode? It was 
another carriage. 

Did her Royal Highness dine more than once at Bellenzono? 
. I believe not. 

Did she return tp Villa Villani ? Yes. 
In what month did she go from Villa Villani to the Vill* 
d'Este ? As far as I can recollect, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 
Did you stop and sleep at Lugano? Yes, upon onr return. 
Do you recollect the disposition of the rooms at Villa d' Esle 
upon your first arrival? Yes. 
Will you describe the situation of the room of her Royal 
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in going to it ? One .first entered into a dank ante-ropm, at^c 
tfaut into a swill corridor ; 0*ea tUere \we tw ropnft find 
after (he two raws W*W * #l«ppiAg-rqoro. 

Was there.a GowMwipftMou telwfw Die two rpoiqs thai you 
passed through in going to (he sleeping-room ? Yes. 

Did the jeeoiid room edaatmuiicate with tj*e bpdrwp. It 
did. 

Then, i« going ifram the aiite-ropn? yom .passqd trough tw(T 
chambers to go to Uie Princess's bed-roqpi ?. Y^s. 

Describe the situation of fcrmrai's jopib? The AtafrfPg- 
reom pf Borgami communicated with ,ihe ^e *nti-ro<W. 

With the room yoai have first jpftntiooed ? Ye*. 
.dteUks this, waMbere *ny other cirprajMUfttioA wi|h Ber- 
gam i's room and any other place? Yes. 

With what piece r Wilh the sjeeping-rooffli pf Jtejr Jt^yal 
Highness. 

What was there between lier Royal tligtiess's bedroom And 
that of Bergami ? A small very narrow cabinet. 

Did any body sleep in that cabinet? 1 never &aw any body. 

When the door that opened <ro the dark ante^fopm was 
rioood, could any body go into Berganji Yropm except through 
lbesmaU cabinet ? J #ie.vgr saw any one. 

Was there any other way to the bedroom pf BergmU wb«i 
ike door that opened on Die dark ante-room Wfts ologtid, except 
4 h rough the little cabinet ? I ne?er saw any other .way. . 

At what hour did the Princess usually .gp to bed at this 
4Une? So^etimes-at eleven, and sometimes at ten .o'clock. 

Who used to go with the Princess to tar hedrpom ? Whftn 
II vras with .her In Ihe ateeptngiroom, ouly -Bergami accpm- 
panied her to it.' 

(When you wece present, did he accompany be/ to the room ? 
sometimes, when I was there alone, fiergajnt acco&^ankd her 
to it. ¥ 

Which way did they come ? Through 4be two rooms I 
have described. , - 

When Bergami had, as you .say, Accompanied the Princess 
to her bed- room, .did lie remain there; or, when Jie went away, 
which way did he go? He did not stop long; sometimes he 
passed through the rooms 1 have already described, and some- 
times went out by the door of the little cabinet* * 

Do you mean the cabinet you have, explained as serving for 
a passage I Yes. 

Did you remain in the chamber to undress heriRoyaJ<High<» 
loess ? 

Here some observations, were .made in the house, on tjie 
manner of putting the. question ; and the King's i^krpret- 
,cr iwas asked .wliat countryman be was. JUe answered, a 
Genoese. 

7 n 
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Did you continue in (he bed-room and undress her Royal 
Highness? Yes, I undressed her every night 

After you had undressed the Princess, bow did you retire ? 
Through the two rooms 1 have mentioned before. 

Did the Princess accompany you when you withdrew ? 
Often; 

When you say she accompanied you, how far do you mean 
she went ? As far as to the last door. 

Was any thing done by her Royal Highness with that door 
when vou retired ? The Princess locked it with a key. 

Did that ever happen when Bergami was inside ? No. 

Some discussion arose on this question ; and it was repeated 
thus — Did that ever happen when Bergami was inside ? Wit- 
ness — Do you mean in her Royal Highness'* room, or in his 
own ? 

Did it ever happen either when he remained in the room of 
her Royal Highness, or in his own ? Not when he was in the 
apartment of her Royal Highness, but when he was in his own. 

Did you attend her Royal Highness in the morning ? Yes. 

Did you enter the same way by which you were let out ? 
Yes, by the same communication. 

Did you ever make any observation on the door of the room 
that opened into the small cabinet? was it open or shut? 
Sometimes I found it half open. 

On those occasions, did you ever hear or see Bergami ? No. 

Do you understand that 1 am now asking you relative to 
the first time at which the Princess was at the V ilia d'Este? Yes. 

At the time you went to call the Princess did you ever see 
Bergami ? 1 do not recollect. 

Did you ever sec him in the morning before her Royal 
Highness was dressed ? Yes. 

Where have you seen him ? 1 have seen him by the door of 
his room, calling his servant. 

Have you seen her Royal Highness at the same time ? Yes. 

Where have you seen her ? At the door of the last room 
where she called me. 

In what state, as to dress, was her Ropal Highness when 
you saw her ? She in general had on a silk mantle, which she 
wore in the morning. 

Had she any thing else on ? No. 

What dress had Bergami on ? A mantle of blue silk. 

Had that mantle belonged before to her Royal Highness? 
Yes. 

How near were they to each other ? About 90 paces. 

Do you recollect any conversation passing between them I 
They spoke to each other. 

Were the doors open or shut i They were open. 

Are you speaking to have seen them so at one time, or at 
more than one time * 1 have seen them so several times. 
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Did you ever see them on tbe Lake ? I hare. 

Did you see them alone, or with other persons ? Alone* 

In what kind of a vessel ; a boat or a canoe * In a small 
canoe. 

Daring (he period of your first residence at Villa d'Este, did 
you ever see the Princess and Bergami walking together ) Yes. 

In what manner; were they separate or together ? They 
were together. 

In *hat way did they walk ? Sometimes her Royal High* 
ness took Bcrgami's aim. 

Do you remember the little Victorine during your first resi- 
dence at Villa d'Este? Yes. 

Hpw did she address the Princess ? She called her mamma; 

Do you recollect whether it ever happened that she addressed 
tbe Princess in that manner Before you went to the Villa d'Este) 
I do not recollect. 

Do you. recollect where Bergami dined during the first resi- 
dence at Villa d'Este ? He generally dined at our table. 

Do you recollect hisdining on any occasion, or at any time, 
witlMhe Princess, during that period ? He dined once, as far 
as I can recollect. 

Was that before the voyage of Greece ? Yes. 

Do you remember her Royal Highness coming at any time 
into the room in which you dined while you were at dinner? 
Only once. 

Was t h a i t imin g the period referred to ? Yes. 

Was Begarai present ? Yes. ■ 

Was Bergami s mother present ? Yes. 

What did her Royal H ighness do on coming in at this time ? 
•She sat down beside Bergami. 

Do you rcroemember at that time to have seen Jerome, or 
Ieronimus ? He did not then dine at our table. 

Did be come in while you were dining ? He oame in after- 
wards. 

When he came in, did the Princes do anything? Her 
Royal Highness said, " Here is Ieronimus coming; I must 
go ;" and she got up and went away immediately. 

Did you accompany the Princess on her voyage to Greece? 
Yes. 

[Here Mr. Garney, at the desire of the house, read over his 
Dotes of several of the preceding questions and answers*] 

Do you remember her anival at Palermo ? Yes- 
Was it on board the Leviathan ? Yes. 

Do you remember being on the deck of the Leviathan early 
one morning? Yes. 

Do you remember afterwards going below ? I did not go 
below. 

Do you remember seeing her Royal Highness immediate!/ 
after that ?— Yes, I saw her immediately afterwards. 
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In her cabjn > Yes. 

Was (hat below ? The cabin was toot betorw, but under 
die poop. 

Does (he witness know whether the Princess was then op of 
In bed ? i think in bed. 

Had Bergami been in her bed room ? 
'• Mt. Wflfiams hefe interposed and skid, thfet was not the 
way to put the question ; why not ask the witness whether she 
saw Bergumi in the room. 

The Solicitor General. " Does my learned friend mean to 
contend that she can speak to nothing but whal she positively 
saw : will 1 he not allow her the benefit of her hearing ? 

Mr. Wlfliafns. " I shall object to any evidence, except it 
be a declaration of the Princess, or what a witness swears to 
have seen." 

The Solicitor General. Did you see Bergami in his bed ) 
1 don't recollect. 

Did her Royal Highness go to court during her fctay at Palermo? 
Yes, she did. 

Did Bergami go with Iter ? Yes I believe he did. 

Did Bergami go in the same carriage > 1 don't know, I don't 
recollect. 

Do you /smember arriving at Messroa ? Yes. 

Where did you reside there ? In the neighbourhood of Messina, 
at a house prepared for the Princess. 

What bedroom was next to the Princess's? That of the 
Countess Oldi. 

Was there a door communicating between them? Yes, there was. 

What room was next to that of the Countess ? Bergami's. 

Was there a door from the Countess's to bergami's ? As well as 
1 can recollect, there was a passage communicating between them. 

What rot>m was next to Bergami's ? My own room. 

Did yon assist the Prioress to her bed ? Yes, 1 did sometimes. * 

To do so, ;.ad you to pass through Bergami *s room ? Yes, ] had* 

Did you ever see him in bed ? Sometimes I did. 

Did the Princes* ever call y*ou op f u the morning ? Yes, Some- 
times ; and sometimes Bergami did. 

How did she come to call you I Through Bergami's door. 

Did she open that door ? Yes. 

In what stale was she as to dress when she so came? In the 
same cloak I have already described. 

Was she in her night-dress ? Yes, She was. 

Was Bergami then in his room ? Yes, sometimes he Was, arid 
sometimes' ne was not. 

When Bergami opened his dotir at any thne, did yea see the 
door. of the rtiheessVreton open to shut? 1 saw ft, I think, 
generally open* 

Do yoo temember when the Priseess went to fed at Messina ? 
was it early or late > Sometimes early, and sometimes late. 

Who atfeaded to tuldress her i Samtkfes 1 did, sometimes 
my sister. 
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Have yon made any remark about her expression to Bergaiai at 
any time * Yes, I have. 

• What was it ? what did you remark ? Sometimes she called him* 
ChevaJier mora cceur, sometimes her dear friend. That was wfcat 
1 remarked. 

Were the terras you use those used by the Princess to Bergami at 
any separation from him ? Yes. 

Does the witness remember the parting between them at any 
f*riad for a short time, after their arrival at Bftestiaa ? Yea, 1 do. 

Do yon remember any particular expressions used oa such an 
Occasion by her Royal Highness to Bergami ? Yes. 

What expression do you recollect ? She called him her chevalier* 
mad said, " Adieu, mon cctur / take care." 

Did yon hear the Princess nse any other expressions to him ? I 
don't precisely recollect, except what 1 hare mentioned* 

What do you mean by saying yon do not precisely recollect? i 
mean that I have said the expressions 1 recollect. 

Did you observe the Princess ami Ber garni doing any thing- when 
they parted ? I only recollect that they embraced. 

Did you see them kiss each other ? They did. 

The interpreter begged leave to say that the term used by the 
-witness was s'embrasser, which had the signification in French of 
kissing. 

Did yen ever see them kiss each other ? I did not 5 bat i heard 
them kiss behind me. 

Were you on board the Clormde with the Princess when she made 
the voyage from Messina to Syracuse ? 1 was ; I went with she 
Princess. 

Did yon see Bergami on board the Clorinde ? I did. 

Wast dress did he tnusliy wear? As far as I recollect, his 
ordinary dress was a? blue great coat. 

Do yen recollect at any time during that voyage to have pettiest* 
tarly seen Bergami in the Princess's cabin ? 1 do ; I recollect one*. 

Wbene was the Princess at the time yon saw Bergami ia her 
cabin ? She was in ber cabin also. 

How wnsshesitnated there > was she sitting up or in bed ? In bed. 

Was it in the day or night time ? It was in the day. 

How was the Princess lying in the bed ? . She had just laia down. 

Where was Bergami ? He was on a bed in the cabin, near (he 
Princess's. 

Hew long was he there? 1 think, as well as I recollect, he was 
there half an hour. 

Was we sitting upon or lying down in the bed ? 1 think lying 
down. 

Do yon recollect where the Princess resided on her arrival ia 
Syracuse r 1 think in a house a little out of the pott. 

Can yen* describe bow the bedrooms wese arranged in that-home ? 
I slept in the same room with the Countess Oldi. 

Where wss tiiat ? Next the diaoig~reen). 

Was there another bedroom at the same side of the dtamg«*oom~-* 
the side where yen slept r Yes, there was. 

Who slept there? 1 think the gentlemen of. the Princess's 
household* 
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Where washer Royal Highness'* sleeping-room? Opposite* at 
the other side of the dining-room. 

Was there sny communication from that room where the Princess 
Slept to sny other room or place ? There was, by a small staircase, 
which went close from it. 

Where did that staircase lead ? I don't recollect. 

Do you recollect where Be r garni slept r I do. 

Wh're ? In a room near the bottom of that staircase. 

Do you mean at the same aide of the dining-room ss where the 
Princess slept ? Yes, st thst side. 

Did any other man sleep at that aide besides Bergsmi ? I don't 
know. 

Do yon recollect whether there was sny thing between the 
Princess's bedchamber and the room in which Bergami slept except 
the lit lie staircase which yon have mentioned ? 1 do not know 
that there was : I don't recollect. 

Was there a door which opened from the dining-room into the 
Princess's bedchamber ? Yes, there was. 

Did you at any time remark the Princess doing any thing to that 
door ? Yes ; I heard the Princess sometimes lock that door, after 
she went into her ror.m. 

When that door was locked, was there any entrance or passage 
from the dining-room to the little staircase ? 1 don't recollect. 

Do you recollect sny thing happening to the Princess's bed at 
Syracuse ? 1 don't remember. 

Do you recollect any thing happening to the bedstead ? I don't 
recollect. 

Were yon with the Princess when she went from Syracuse te 
Catania ? Yes, I waa 

When* did her Royal Highness reside at Catania ? She lived in a 
house in the town. 

Did yon recollect the arrangement of the bedrooms there ? Yea, 
Ido. 

Stste whether any alteration was made in it after your arrival. 
There waa. 

What was the first arrangement of the rooms r At first the Prin- 
cess's bed-room communicated with -the saloon. 

What aleeping-room adjoined the Princess's? My bedroom 
was next. 

What bedroom was next yours > The Countess of Oldi's room. 

Did your room communicate with the Princess's and also with 
the Countess of Oldi's r Yes, with both. 

Where did Bergami sleep > Not near where we were, hut on the 
ether side of a little yard near the court of the house. 

Was there any door from the saloon which led towards that yard ? 
1 think there i 


How loo* did Bergami sleep in that room, do joe recollect ? I 
don't recollect. 

Do yon remember his being indisposed at any time while yea were 
snthtshommr Yes, 1 do. 

Was he long ill at that time ? I think only a few days. 

Was his place ef sleeping altered during that illness ? It wan. 
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Where was he removed to sleep ? In the room «f the Couutes* 
of Oldi. 
. That is, in the room next yours, yon mean ? Yes, 

Who slept in the room between the Countess of Oldi's and the 
Princess's ? Mine was between, or next. 

Do you remember when the Princess generally went to bed) 
Sometimes early, sometimes late. 

Do >ou remember her, during this illness of Bergami, going to bed 
one night before you ? 1 do. 

When was that ? The Princess wept to bed before me, 1 recollect, 
when 1 was at supper. 

Did yon see Bergami at that time ? 1 don't recollect. 

When you went up to your own bedroom, how did yon find the 
door of the Princess ? It was close. 

How did you find Bergami's door r It was close also. 

Doriog the night that the Princess went to bed while you were 
at supper, did you make any particular observation ? No : but I 
did in the morning. 

What morning ? Either the following morning or the morning' 
after that. 

What did you then see ? 1 saw the Princess come out of the 
Countess of Oldi's room, and enter her own bedroom. 

At what hour in the morning was that ? I think about ten oclock. 

Had the Princess any thing in her hand, or under her arm, al 
the time ? Yes, she had. 

What ? The pillow or cushion which she always slept upon. 

How was the Princess dressed ? She was not dressed then ; she 
was in her night-dress, after being undressed. 

What night-dress did she wear ? I don't recollect. 

Did she usually wear a night-diess after been undressed to go to 
bed ? Yes ; I don't recollect. 

Cannot you tell what part of her dress she usually wore at 
night when she retired to bed? Yes; a flier I undressed the 
Princess she had oo a small white night-gown or dress. 

Was that white gown or dress her ordinary night dress ? 
Sometimes. 

Did she wear any other night-dress ? Sometimes she had 
a silk cloak thrown over her. 

Was that silk cloak in addition to the white night-gown of 
which you have been speaking ? Yes, she wore it also. 

Where did the Countess of Oldi sleep ? In a small bed put 
up for her in the Princess's room. 

Do you know where the little Victorine slept then ? Yes ; 
with the Countess of Oldi. 

How do you know ? Because I heard the child cry in the 
night in that room. 

Was that the night preceding the morning when you saw 
the Princess come out of the room where the Prince&s slept 
with the pillow ? I think it was. 

[Several Peers here expressed a desire that the last few an- 
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than " the, breast." . The word " gorge? might sometime* imfijr 
. V the breast" but not clearly. 

Yon haw § described part of the person as uncovered ; say how law 
t^e pa/t extended which was uncovered > As low as here, 

(The witness drew her arm across her breast at that point to 
wh}cb the bosom, of a lady, in full dress, io commonly uncovered.) 

Wert; the breasts covered or uncovered ? It was uncovered as low 
as here. 

Besides the two pictures yon, have described, was any other pic- 
ture painted of the Princess while she was i» Sicily ?. Another 
portrait was painted. 

} Wbej* was. that jportrait taken? at wbat place, as well as yo» 
can. ^member f 1 do not know whether it was taken at Caiaayi 
or Augusta. - 

In what character was that portrait taken ? In a common dress, 
,**, the Princess .was used to drqsa. 

This portrait of the Magda}eu> did the* witness ever see thmt por- 
,Malt in tfapjesjgsion of ajuy one? Bergami showed it to me one 
day at Augusta, anq told roe tfrat it belonged to him. 

JHr.RrQfl^ham.subswVUd that the answer of the witness mast 
Jje confined to hex having seen, the picture in the poasesstan of 

Bergami 

The suggestion was agreed to* 

The second ppttiaU of which you have made mention* that i* the 
Turkish dress, did you afterwards see. that in the possession of any 
opq? No, 

Do you know if a portrait of Bergami was taken ? Yea. 

.First, go back to Naples; and say, did jpu see any portrait of 
Bergami at Naples > Yes. 

In whose possession ? In. the* possession of nobody. 

Where did yon soe it ? *Herg*mi showed it to me. 

You have, said that Bej-gatni's.ppitrait was painted in Sicily : .Id 
what character ? In a cpnurton drees, 

Was not inoratban one. picture of Bfrgami painted in Sicily ? 
Yes. 

Wbat character was the second picture in > . As\aTork. 

Kpw w.as tb^. dress slanged abput tl*e upper part of. tjjje. person ? 
4 was.it open or closed ? According* to, the Turkish costume, it was 
open as low as here (ihe hre'ssl*),-,.. 

Were 1 here more than those two pictures ypu. haae mentioned 
pair^td in Sicily? There bave been ware. 

Did you ever see any of these portraits in the possession of any 
otfar, nersoo ? Any Que of them,? I baye areo, a. portrait of. the 
Princess in the possesion, of the Countess of Oldi, 
. Thet Solicitor-General <tou)?teA i$ th* a^ww of tfce wit**** had 
been correctly translated. 

Mr. Gastaoo, the Queen's, interpreter, sajd. that tfce word of the 
vitpnMWfijm- " I bave sc«n { one of the Primes? in. the possession of 
tiie Countess of Oldi." 

i Tqm b^y:o,sa,id tbqt you saw different p^irajta ot Bergami 
painieij. L w^h to thi>w whetljcj; you liave **» arqr one wf 
those portraits in the possession of another person ? 1 sow one 
of them once in a little box belonging to the Princess. 
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Which, of the pictures yqu bare described ? That as a Ttjrk. 

Do yoil know If the Prince^ assisted at any tipie ip arrange 
iryr t}*s 4ms of Bergami for the purpose qf any. of the+e pic- 
tures? The Princess arranged a turban. 

* Did slpe do a«y tiling' else to any part of the drejss ? If do 
fiot remember. 

Did the Princess ever say any tiling to you about the d 1*5*4, 
or the manner in /which she Ijked it best ? I do not remern>er, 
, Did Bergami receive a title at Catania? He was inadep 
kuight, of Malta. , 

. Did he receive any other title at Catania or Augustfi? At 
Augusta he was Baron Franchini. , 

ppw lQgg.4«l the Princes* sls^jr at Cfitaaia j hjear one 
,month. .'•..♦••> 

; Do you rerrienjber, n^on; arriving, at Augusta, the .house 
in .which the Princess resided I .. Yes* - ■ ,; , 

Do you remember in that house the disposition of the bed.* 
chambers, of the Princess and of Ber garni? Yes. 

Will you describe them ? They, were separated by a sro*U 
yard, a passage, with a little room in. w.hi<ph nobody w*9» < .r 

Did that arrangement continue daring the whole tiine the 
Princess was at Augusta, or was it afterwards changed ? .There 
was a change. , " . . • -< t 

When that change took place, where was the bed-room 0/ 
* Bergami ? t Bprgami's sleeping-.ropm was ne*t that of the 
Princess. ... " ' , 

• Air. Gastaifo said the expression *>£ the witness was $re$ 

: ' Was (here any communication between the bed*room» of 
Bergami and the Princess ?• Yes, there was a -door. 

Did that door lead immediately from the one roorn ta the 
other? Yes. 

Where was the bed-rpoip which you occupied ? By the 
pidc of (bat of Bergami. 

Was there a door leading fpm the bed-room ot #ergan$i 
into that of the witness ? Yes. 

What was done with the door *at night i It was always fbitf 
at night; in the evening,. (*<>*?») 

wbenyou say it waa always shut at night, what do yom 
mean ? Do you mean that it was merely shut, or that it wp 
locked ? 1 heard Bergami sometimes try if it was locked. 

Describe more particularly what you saw Bergapai do.-** 
Jfergami was in his room, and was trying if the door was lofck- 
ed with a key. 

At Augusta, dtd you astwt the Princess in undressing ? Yea. 

After you had retired to yo«r mom, after assisting' fne Prita*- 
cess to undress, did yoo hear any' thing in {he room of Berga- 
mi ?' 1 sometimes heard a whisper irrthe room of Bergairii, 
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From whom was tbe whisper ? I cannot precfaely remem* 
bcr, because I merely heard a whisper. 

Where did the Princes* breakfist at Augusta? I do not 
remember. 

Do you remember where Bergami breakfasted ? I do not 
remember; but I once saw a breakfast-tray in tjie room of 
Bergami: 

In answer to my question about the pictures, you said that 
you bad seen the Princess arrange a (urban for the Turkish, 
picture ; did vou sec the Princess ever arrange or do any thing 
dee to any other part of the dress of Bergami for any of tbp 
other pictures? Ye*. 

Say what that was. The Princess arranged the nepk of hit 
shirt ; opened it so. (Describing.) 

Did the Princess say any thing ? What observation did she 
make ? The Princess said that she liked him best so; or that 
she liked it best so. 

Have the goodness to repeat the words which the Princess 
used, as if you yourself were speaking them. When the shirt 
was open, she said, " I lik^Awi or it blest so.' 1 
* A discussion thin took place as to the proper translation of 
the expression of the witness. The words were, " Je Pmme 
tnieux comfne $q" They were at length recorded in that 
shape. 

Did the witness go on board the polacre, « The Industry," 
at Augusta ? Yes. 

Do you remember where Bergami slept in the early part of 
the voyage, the first day or two ? As well as I cap remember, 
in a small cabin near the ^fter end. N , , 

A chair was here given to the witness. 
"Afterwards, was tbe sleeping-place of Bergami changed! 
Yes. 

Where did be afterwards sleep t In the dining-cabiq. 

How many doors ^rere there leading into tire dining-cahin t 
There were two. 

Were tbey both open, or was que closed f One wq* operf, 
and the other closed. ' 

The door which was open, was that on the side on which 
Bergami slept, or on the opposite side I As well as I remem- 
ber, it was on the pi her sicie. 

Where did you yourself sleep ? By the side of the door which 
wss open. 

How long did Bergami continue to sleep in tbe dining-room I A* 
well as 1 remember, during the voyage. 

Did any one slaep io the dintng?room except Bergami } I never 
saw but one bed in the dining-room. 

. Where did the Prioress sleep ? In th* cabin. n?ar the plac* 
jfhere Bergsmi's bed wss. 
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Where did the Countess of Old! deep ? In t cabin on tho 
other side. 

Was the cabin of the Countess of Oldi a cabin which communis 
cared to the dining-room ? Yes. 

Were those three persons the. only three who slept there ? Yet. 
• Was the door of the dining-room shut or open at night i It was 
shut. 

By " shut" do jon mean merely closed, or do yon mean locked) 
1 only saw it shot : 1 cannot say if it was locked with a key. 

Did yon ever go into the dining-room when Bergami was in bed t 
Yea. 

Did you ever see the Princess in bed at the same time ? Yes. 

Was the door opening from the cabin of the *Princess in tho 
dining-room shut or'opeu ? Sometimes open ; sometimes shut. 

Did yon ever see it open when Bergami was in bed, and when the 
Princess wns also in bed ? Yes. 

Can you mention any thing which passed between them ; whether 
they conversed together or not? 1 saw them twice speaking 
together. 

Did yon go with the Princess to Tnnis ? Yes. 

Where did the Princess reside at Tunis? At first in the honso 
of the British consul ; afterwards in a palace belonging to the Bey. 

Do yon remember the situation of: the bedrooms of Bergami and 
the Princess in the palace of the Bey ? Yes. 

Can you describe them ? They were separated by a room which 
no one occupied, and a small cabin, or passage. 

Do you know whether any other person of the suite slept near 
that place ? The Countess of Oldi, my sister, and myself. 

Did the room in which your sister and yourself slept open into 
the room in which there was nobody ? Yes. 

Did any room except that of the Countess of Oldi, and the other 
two you have mentioned, open into that room ? No. 

Was there any other door leading from that room you have 
described in which no one slept ? 1 saw none at all. 

Was there any door in that room which was closed at night ? Yej* 

Which door was that ? The door which led to the yard ; to an 
inner yard which was in the yard in the court. 

When that door was shut, could any one have access to that room 
pr to the sleeping-apartments ? I do not know. 

Do you remember going to Utica ?— Yes. 

Where did you reside there ?— In a small country house. 

Do you know the situation' of the apartments of the Princess and 
. Jkrgami at Utica ?— 1 do not know, at Utica, where Bergami slept. 

Do you know where Bergami slept at Tunis ?— Yes. 

Where ?— f n a room which was near to ours. 

Did you at any time, at Tunis, in the morning, before the Prin* 
etas left her bed-room, see Bergami } I do not remember. 

Can you say where Bergami slept at Utica ? I do not know. ' 

Did you, in the morning, at Utica, before the Princess had left 
her bed-room, see Bergami ?— Yes. 

Was it before the Princess was up, or no ?— Before she was up. 

What did you see Bergami do ?— Bergami passed through our 
room, and went into the room of the Princess. 
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How long did ho remain there f — I do not remember* 

Did you afterwards go into the room r — 1 only went to tbe three* 
hold of tbe doer : the Princess asked me fer something. 

Did you see if the Princess was still in bed )-*-! saw that (be 
Prineesewas still in bed. 

Was Bergami still in tbe room r— Bergami was still in the room. 

After tbe Princess bad spoken to you, what did you do : did yew 
go into the room, or did yoa retire ?— I withdrew. 

Do yon remember going, while at Tunis, to a since called Za+ 
ronao ?— Yes. 

Do yon know in what apartment the Princess slept at Zavouan? 
Ves. 

Do yon know, what apartment was appropriated for the bedroom 
of Bergami ? 1 do not remember, 

Do yon know where the Countess of Old* slept ? In the same 
room where I slept. 

What room was there adjoining the bedroom of tbe Princess ? 
l*he room in which the Princess dined. 

Did you see the bed of the Princess in a morning ? Yes. 

Did it appear to you as if one person, or more than one person, 
had slept in it } It seemed to me much in disorder. 

Con yon say, according to your judgment, looking at the bed, 
whether one or two persons had. slept in it ? I cannot say that two 
persons bad ilept in the bed ; but it rather appeared to me that tsye 
persons had slept in it. 

Why so ? 1 cannot exactly say, because it was in great disorder j 
I have already told you, because it seemed in great disorder* 

Did yon embark at Tnnis for the purpose of continuing yonr von* 
age? Yes. N 

You Went to Cost hi na; and afterwards did yon go to St. Jen* 
D'Acre? Yes. 

Did yon go to Jerusalem ? Yes* 

Where did you land to go to Jerusalem ? ^ At St. Jean D' Aire. 

Do yon remember being at a place called Aun i Yes* 

How many, as nearly as yon can recollect, did tbe party consist 
of, yon and the attendants } I cannot precisely any. 

Did yon sleep in any house at Aun, or did yon encamp ? Wt 
llept in tents. 

Did the Princess sleep in a tent ? Yes. 

Was it a single or a double tent ? Aa far aa 1 can recollect, it 
was double. 

Was there any bed under that tent ? There were two; 

Did you attend to undress her Royal Highness ? Yes* 

'Where was Bergami ? He was lying on one of the beds.- 

Did you, at the time of which you speak, leave the Queen un- 
dressed er up ? I left her undressed, in the bed. 

Was Bergami dressed, undressed, or partly undressed 3 He was. 
drsssed, but he had no coat on. 

Did yon retire, on that occasion, at the usual tfme ? Yes* 

At what time in the evening did you pursue your journey ? Afearfy 
at six o'clock* 

Did you see the other gentlemen of the suite eame out of their 
tents? Yes. 


' tttf ftfl see ftergami come ont of tbe tent ? Wo, 

Where did yon tee Bergami that evening, about (he time jofl 
Were preparing to pursue your journey ? 1 saw Bergaini near the 
tent of her Royal Nighuess. 

Undressed, or how ? As he went in dressed, in the morning, 
without his coat. 

Where did he come from ? I saw him Bear ber Royal Higbness'e 
tewt ; feot*i do not know what place he come oat of. 

Yoeheve told us that you left her Royal Highness in the morn- 
ing* when she retired to rest on- the bed in the tent, and that you left 
Bergami there also. Was tbe tent down or not at that time r The 
tent was let down aa far a? I cau recollect, h was shut oft all 
skies, 

« Did you dress her Royal Highness in the evening before she eenw 
menced her journey ? Yes. 

Did you attend her Royal HTghnessin the course of that journey ? 
an4 did yon, before you arrived at Jerusalem, sleep in tents 7 Year 

Did her Royal Highness sleep under the same tent as befoEe r Yes* 

Mr. Den man- here objected to the mode in which tbe question* 
were interpreted, the interpreter being in the habit of changing, thie 
prefer iwto the pteter-perfect tense. 

Were there two beds under the tent the second time of raisins; 
the tent* ? Yet. 

* prdyou undress her Royal Highness the second time ? A* f a/ 
a» I can receHect, it was my sister that undressed her. 

D»yeu remember where her Royal Hig&ness resided at Jernsa- 
lem ? Yes. 

Where wee ft ? In a house that belonged to a convent, as Cur as 
I recollect. 

Do you remember the situation of the apartment of her Royal 
Highness, etf Bergami, and of the Countess of Oldi, at tbatconsent* 
Yes. 

Say how they were situated ? They were up in a gallery. 

Did the doors of their respective rooms open into thai gftJIerjrt 
Yea. 

Were there any other rooms for the. suite but those that opened 
into that gallery r As tar as t can recollect, there was no other. 

Was there no other doors into the gallery but those you have, de- 
scribed f There was a door to go down. 

Was that door closed ? 1 do not recollect. 

Do you remember any day, during the time you were at Jernsa- 
tan, seeing fieipamiin the bed-room of her Royal Highness? Yes. 

Where was he ? was it in the bed-room of her Royal Highness ? 
' He enured this bed-room of her Royal Highness while I was thete, 
and threw himself on the bed in a ludicrous, or jesting way. 

iMfes her Roy ul Highness in the room at the time F Yes. 

.ilid be remain on tbe bed r Not long. 

t>oring the day-time, while you were at Jerusalem, did' yon see 
her Royal Higbnttss and Bergami in the gallery yon have described r 
1 sometimes sapr them in jHhe morning in the gaJieryt 

Was Bergaini there? Yes. 

What waa he doinf ? ' They spoke together* 
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Describe What you saw them doing, daring the time yon were at 
Jerusalem, in the gallery ? 1 recollect nothing but to see them 
'talking together... 

When yon saw them in the gallery, how was her Royal tiighacas 
dressed ? She was dressed in a morning cloak, 
' Had she any other part of her morning dress on .* She bad the 
same dress on that she wore when she was going to he down. 

Von hate told us that Berg* mi slept in the dioing«room on board, 
the vessel, and that her Royal Highness slept in the cabin till yo« 
Arrived at Jaffa t where did she sleep afterwards ? On the deck* 
Was there s tefat there t Yes. 
What was in the tebl ? Two small beds* 
' ' Did her Royal Highness sleep in one of those beds ? Yes* 

Did yon assist in undressing her ? No* 
* Who did 1 1 do not know. 

IHd any body sleep in the other bed t M. Bergami* 
Did that continue during the whole voyage from Jafia to Italy ? 
Yes. 

While her Royal Highness slept in her cabin, near the dining* 
room, where did Victorine sleep ? 1 don't know whether ahe slept 
In the cabin of her Royal Highness, or in that of the Countess of 
Oldi. 

After her Royat Highness went to sleep on the deck, who slept in 
the cabin before occupied by her Royal Highness) The little Tic* 
Horine, my sister, and I myself, by turns, to take care of the child* 

What became of the bed that was occupied by Bergami below } 
1 donU recollect 
Do yoq recollect her Royal Hirhoess bathing on board ? Yea. 
Did she bathe more than olicer 1 only recollect once* 
, Wh o attended her ? Bergami • 

Did they both come op together afterwards, or did Bergami come 
' up first ? Bergami came to cull me on the deck to go and dress her 
Royal Highness. 

At the time von were so called by Bergami to dress her Royal 
Highness, how long had they been together ? Nearly three quarter* 
.ofaq hour. 

Who assisted in getting the water for the bath ? I saw Theodore 
llsjochi at the door with a pail of water in his hand. 

Have von ever seen her Royal Highness and Bergami under the 
tent on deck in the day-time t Yes. 
Once, or oftener > Often. 

Bow did hrr .Koyal Uighnesa employ herself on board the 
, vessel ? She often worked for little Victorine. 

Do yott ever recollect that she .worked for any other person ? I 
do not recollect. 

When you went down, in consequence of being desired to 
dress her Royal Highness after the bath* in what state did you 
.find her? She was standing in her own cabin. 

Had she any clothes on ? The same dress ahe bad on the 
evening before when I undressed her— a gown, a robe * 
chambre. 

DidyouUienasaiMindreasingher? Yes. 
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Ton have been asked bow her Royal Highness employed 
herself on board the vessel ; now state how yon saw Bergami 
employed ? He was almost the whole day lying down on 
.the bed. ' 

When yon speak of bis being the whole day lying on hi* 
bed, what bed do you mean, after you left Jaffa) The liule 
bed that was so placed on deck, under the tent.* 

When you saw him first in the morning, what dress had he 
on ? He had a kind of Greek gown, with wide sleeves* 

Did you ever see him do any thing to amuse her Royal 
J! igbness ? Yes sometimes. 

Tell ns what you saw ? 1 have seen him playing different 
tricks— jokes. Once I saw him take a cushion and put it 
under his gown, and walk about the deck. 

At the time he put that cushion under his gpwn, did he put 
it in front ? 

J9i4 you observe what her Royal Highness did? She 
laughed. 

' Do yon remember any shirts being made on board, by her 
Royal Highness, for Bergami ?. As far as 1 cap recollect, the 
Countess of Oldi made shirts for Bergami. 

Did the Princess make any of them ? She was often at work. 

Did she say any thing about these shirts ? She said that 
she would make them Jjerself. 

What passed on that occasion f what was the conversation, 
as nearly 4s you .can recollect r Her Royal Highness said to 
Bergami, that she wished to make those shirts herself. 

What farther passed ? did you say any thing to her Royal 
D ighness, or to any other person, about it ? Bergami said be 
Wanted to have some shirts made : her Royal Highness said 
she would make them herself. 

What did Bergami do ? He smiled. 

Were those the shirts made by the Countess of Oldi ? ' I 
don't know whether they were the same shirts; but the 
Countess of Oldi made some shirts for Bergami. 

Did Bergami ever give you any thing to mtke on board? 
Yes, sometimes. 

Did the Queen also give yon any tying.? Yes. 

What was it ? I can't recollect. 

Where did you land in Italy ? At Terracina, in the Cajn- 
ladi Roma. 

you go from that to the Villa d*Este. Yes. 

On your return there, or shortly afterwards, was any change 
made in the bedroom of her Royal Highness ? Yes. 

We w ill speak presently more particularly as to that. When 
you went to Jerusalem, was any order conferred on Bergami 
there? Yes. 

What order ? The order which I saw was the order of the 
Holy Sepulchre 
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W'am there any other order? was any on|er instituted *t Je« 
rusalera? The order of St. Caroline was instituted, but 1 
don't know exactly whether at Jerusalem or not. 
' Was that order conferred on Bergami, or was any rank or 
situation in that order conferred pn Bergami bj her Royal 
Highness i Bergami was made Grand Master of that order. 

Was he, in fapt, appointed Grand Master of thj}t order t 
Yea- 
Did be afterwards wear that order ? Yes. 
The witness was stating, that after ber return to the Villa 
d*£ste, a change was made in the bedroom of her Royal Hight 
Bess. How long was thftt after bee return ? Near three weeks 
afterwards. 

Do you recollect the new situation 'of the bedroom of ber 
Jloval Highness^ ? Yes. 
Had it a communication with the bedroom of Bergami ? 

?«• 

How did that bedroom communicate with the rest of the 
l^oqse i was there any corridor or passage ? Yes, there was a 
corridor that communicated with the rest of the house. 

Was, there any door at the extremity of that corridor) 
Nearly in the middle of that corridor there was a door. 

Waa that door open pr shut at night? It was shut at night. 

, In consequence of that new- disposition of the apartments^ 

was any alteration made in the wall of the intermediate room ? 

J I saw masons at work, in order to form an opening in the wall 
o make roonj for a, doqr near to that of her Royal Highnesses 
chamber. 

In passing from the bedroom of her Royal Highness to that 
occupied by Bergami, did you go through that opening st* 
made? Yes. ' 

Do you remember on your return to the Ville d'Este, that 
sjny new tabje was formed for the servants ? pid you notice it 
to any one ? Whet diqed at thaj^ table? The mother of M. 
Bergami, his sister Faustina, his brother Lewis, and one of 

]pisCQU8U)9. 

Did he hold any office in the palace ? Yes ; he was ac» 
comptant. 

What situation did Lewis Bergami hold ? He was made 
Infect of the palace. 

You have told us before that the mother of Bergami was, 
called "Norma;" bow was she called after your return to the 
Villa d'Este ? Shp was called Donna Liyia. 

Do you remember the theatre at the Villa d'Este? Yes, 

Did ypu eyer sec Lewis Bergapii act any thing on that 
theatre} Yes* 

Did you ever set him play any thing on that theatre with 
bar Royal tfiffhness? Yes 5 he danced, dressed like Harkwuin, 
and her Royal Higliness dressed like Columbine. (4- i^ugn.) 
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Did ydu observe £dld eftt-riiigs vrtiicli rferg&mi ttore ? Tfcs. 

Did you ever observe them again ? - 1 satf eat-ringfc after- 
wards wotti by her Royal Highness; I believe they tvere the 
same. , 

Did her Royal Highness continue to tfear them ? Yei. 

Did you observe ear-rings woi;e by Victorine ? Yis ; thejr 
Vcre Changed at d'Este. 

Did you see them after they were changed and Worn b^ 
Victorine ? I saw (hem afterwards in the ears of her Royal 
Highness. 

Were (hey in die cars df hef R6yal Highness at tKe time 
time as the others ? Yes. 

Were they united, or separate, or hoW ? describe the man- 
ner. They were separate, one ip each ear. 

Describe houfr ; separately, or how ? Both in.thfe safae hole. 

Did you observe ahjr presents made by her Royal Highness 
to Bergami ? Sometimes Bergami had presents froiA her Royal 
Highness. 

Describe what Kihd. Something gold ; I could not well 
describe them. 

Did you observe a cap Worn b^ Bergami ? Yes. 

Did you observe a cap *orti by her ROyal Highnestf ? Yes. 

Was it the same kind ? Yes ; it was a cap, red, and otitis 
same make that 1 saw on the head of her Royal Higtme&. 

Where was it made ? It was made in Naples. 

Do you remember a blafck silk cravat worn by Befgami i 
Generally he wore in the morning a black silk cravat. 

Do you remember seeing that cravat any where else ? * Yes, 
in her Royal Highness's room. 

Was that once, ttf ice, or several times ? Several times. . 

Do you remember the slippers of Bergami * I saw theni 
once. 

What kind were they > White slippers. 

DM you Observe (hem any Where else } Yes, sometimes in 
lifer Royal H iVhness's room. 

A Peer. What room ? Her Royal Highness's bedroom. 

Do you ever remember any thing else, any part of Berga- 
irii's dress there ? 1 don*t recollect. 

Do you remember the second night at Bagossa, asyofi were 

going to Jerusalem, to have observed any thing belonging to 
tergami in the tent of her Royal Highness ? 1 saw something 
belonging to Bergami, but I cannot reeolfect whatf description. 

When you say something belonging to Bergami, do yoA 
mean a part of his dress ? Yes. 

Do you remember the residence of Count Pino ? Ye*. 

Did he* Royal Highness visit Count Pino's residence beford 
she visited Greece ? x es. 

Did yocr steep neat or fat otf from her Royal fflglmettat 
house of Count Pino? Near. 
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Was (here any door opening from your room to the tad* 
room of her Royal Highness? Yes. 

Did Bergami come into your room that night ? When I lay 
down, I saw Bergami pass through my room. 

How did he go? He passed toward* the room of her Royal 
Highness. 

Was there any light in your loom J There was a littte 
lantern. 

Did yon see him come oat? 1 fell asleep, and did not see 
him come oat 

Do yoa recollect how long this was before the voyage to 
Greece ? It was not very lone before, nearly three weeks. 

You know La Baroda? Yes. 

To whom does it belong ) It belongs to Bergami. 

What does it consist of 7 Of a bouse and an estate. 

What was the name of the boose 1 Villa Bergami. • 

Was there any other house at Barona but the house you call 
Villa Bergami ? Yes, a fanner's house. 

While you were at d'Este, before yoa went to Greece, did 
her Royal Highness visit the Barona a second time 1 Yes. 

Did yoa accompany her ? Yes. 

Do you remember the situation of the beds at the Barona ? 
Yes. 

Will yoa describe the situation of the beds? They were 
separated by a passage ; there was a small cabinet ; the bed- 
room of her Royal Highness was on one Side, the bed-room of 
Bergami on the other, the cabinet between them. 

What did the staircase lead to to ? The staircase led down, 
in order to go oat of the bouse. 

Was there any corridor or passage 1 Yes, there was a pas- 
sage. 

Was there a door in the corridor ? Yes. 

Was it shut or open at night ? It was shut. 

When it was shut, could any person go to her Royal High- 
nesses room or to Bergami's ? No, unless through the other 
door through the passage which I have already mentioned. 

Must one have gone down the stairs and come up again for 
the purpose ? It wa* necessary to go down, and then to come 
up on the other side* 

Were there other doors to the street which opened into the 
same corridor ? There were other doors. 

Were they on the same side? There were four doors on 
this line (describing a line), and the door of the corridor here, 
(describing some position). 

When the door in the passage w&s shut, did it cut off the 
communication froni the four doors? Yes, .when the door 
was shut. 

The question was repeated by Mr. Gorney, and answered 
in the same terms. , 
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How long did you continue at Baron* i At the first time 
two or three days. 

Yon afterwards returned ? Yes. 

How long did you continue then at Barona ? Near two 
months. 

Was Bergami and her Royal Highness there the whole of 
the time? No. 
* Where did they go to t To Germany. 

How long were they at 1he Barona before they went (o 
Germany ? Nearly one month; 

Did you make any observations on the conduct of Bergami 
and her Royal Highness, how they conducted themselves to- 
wards each other during this time : I made no particular ob- 
servation. 

How did they address each other ? The Princess sometimes 
said " Bergami," and sometimes " 7tt," thou, to Bergami, 
and fifcrgami said " Princess" to her. 

A Peer. How is (hat question taken down ? (It was re- 
peated, and the interpreter explained that it was the second 
person singular which her Royal Highness used. 

How did the rest of the servants address her Royal High- 
ness ? They commonly said " your Royal Highness." 

At Barona did you observe Bergami do any thing to her 
Royal Highness ? I do not recollect. 

Do yon rememjber any balls at Barona i Yes. 

Who attended those balls ? . People, of low condition. 

Did you ever hear her Royal Highness and Bergami speak 
of conduct at one of those balls ? Yes. 

Did you yourself make any observation on the conduct of 
persons at the ball ? Yes. 

Will you tell us what you saw, also, in presence of her 
Royal Highness ? In presence of her Royal Highness I saw 
nothing particular. 

Do you . remember Bergami ever saying anything in the 
presence of her Royal Highness ? Yes, once. 

What was it I Mr. Bergami related a history— £ story of 
what happened in the house. 

Did the story relate to persons at the ball ? Yes. 

What was the story ? what had been done ? The story was 
so indecent, 1 dare not repeat it. 

•Was it told by Bergami to the Princess ? Yes. 

Was it in your presence ? Yes. ' 

[Manifest marks of dissatisfaction were shown by the Peers.]] 

The Solicitor-General. Without particularly mentioning the 
•tory, you can tell us generally what it was ? 1 have told you that 
1 cannot repeat it. 

The Solicitor-General. Where is the Attorney-General ? 

The Lord-Chancellor. If the witness cannot state more, the 
whole of this part of her trideace must be struck out. 
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• ufelJovat feem Arile Hut, (A fc# crlen*f « N*"j 

The Solicitor-General. It most be struck out, or all. ifltfef be 
Stated : there m no doubt of tbat. (The Attorney*Getteral now 
om is*) his place.) T«U at what the story was ? It was a fol» 
■one stsiy relating to a gentleman and one of the young women. 

What did Bergami tell of what passed between this person and 
tfce yosmg woman r He said all that had passed upon the bed. 

The Lord-Chancellor remarked, m an audible tone, that some- 
thing more mast be given in evidence, or they could not receive 


Lard Erskine made a few observations on the very objectionabfe 
character of this evidence, (hear, hear) ; and said, that whatever 
might be done here, such statements with which the Princess* wan 
mot con n e c te d, would at once be rejected in afi other Courts. 

The Solicitor-General resumed. What Bergami said was wbat 
mjusmt on the bed between the person mentioned and the young 
woman ? Bergami related all that passed. 

Ke house generally seemed dissatisfied with this evidence.) 
Solicitor-General. So far as I am concerned, I hare no ob- 
jection to have the whole struck out. (Hear, hear.) 

The Lord-Chancellor. Consider H struck out, and go on. 

Mr* Brooghaou I have no curiosity to hear the story ; I had 
just as lieve get it out as not ; but I have no wish to press on the 
modesty of this witness. 

Tfcre wa* * general cry of " Strike it out?" some voices cried 
•* No." 

Cries of " go on, go on.* 

The- Solicitor-Genera! resented. 

During* the tin* yon- «er* at the Borromea, did you go to Turin ? 
Ye: 

How long did ymr remain there f Some days. 

Did you go to Venice before you weiit to Greece ? We werrt 
twice to Venice, once before the voyage to Greece, and the second 
|i me before going to Germany. * 

Where did you lodge at Venice ? As far as I ean recollect, at the 
Jlotelde la Grande Bretagne. 

Did her Royal Highness continue at the Hotel de la: Grande 
Bretagne, or remove to another house*? She removed to another 
those; ndrir the inn. 

How long did she remain at the hotel before she removed to tDe 
priFate houtt ? 1 believe 4 only two days. 

YoU have mention*) that Dr. Holland and Mr. William Btfrrell 
went with her Royal Highness oh the journey to Venice ; did they 
remain at the' inn, or go to the private house ? As fat aa I recol- 
lect, they remained at the inn. 

' Yon? hate mentioned that while at Venice you went to some* place 
)a the Tyrol ; to what place ? To remain there ? 

Solicitor-General. No ; to what place did you go ? We went 
through the Tyrol to Germany. 

What place ia the Tyrol did you stop at on your way ? It wan 
Soharnita* 

Did Bergami go from Scaur oito to Insptuck i Yes, Bergami 
went to Inspruck for passports. 
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At vtot time of the fry $4 9fri*ini go ? l dw't precisely 
lecollect, \)M I believe it was ip the niornin^, 

Do you recollect the room her Royal Highness slept in, aad what 
arrangement* were made on this occasion ? Yes, 

Who went to be4 in the same chamber wUh her Royal Highness I 
Myself. 

A t whM time di<J yoji go to bed ? It was nearly ten o'clock. 

What time did her Royal Highness, go to bed ) 4t th* 
Qtme lime. 

In the same rpom ? Yes. 

Did" Bergami return from Insprack that night ? Yes* 

As far as you recollect, how long after you had gone to 
bed? 1 dont recollect precisely, because I had already 
fallen asleep. 

Did you sleep in the same bed, or in another bed ? No t 
there was a small bed laid on the fldor for me. 

After Bergami returned, did her Royal Highness give yon 
any orders what to do i Her Royal Highness told me I might 
take up my bed and go. 

Did you see Bergarai before those orders were given ? Yes, 
Mr. Bergami came in at the same time the orders were given. 

Where ? in the room of her Royal Highness ? Yes. 
' Did you in consequence of the orders go away for the night? 
1 left the room at the same moment. 

When you left thp room, had you left Bergami there, or wa* 
be gone ? I cannot exactly say whether Bergami was in the 
room, but 1 believe he was. 

Can you tell about how long you had been in bed wheii 
Bergami arrived ? It was nearly two hours or two hours ai)4 
a half. 

Do you remember going to Garlsruhe ? Yes. 

Da you remember the, description of the beds in Carls* 
ruhe? Yes, 

Tell us how it was? They were separated by a dining-; 
room. 

Who made the Princess's bed ? I don't know whether if 
jvas my sister or some other. 

Whose business was it to make Bergami's bed ? I don't 
know whether it was a servant, but I saw a woman belonging 
to the house make his bed. There was a woman in the hoqse. 

While you were at Cajrlsrijbe c}id you; go to Baden baths } 
Yes. 

Did her Royal Highness sleep there ? Yes. 

Do you remember the situation of the beds ? No. 

Do you remember going to her Royal Hi^hne$s*s room and 
seeing a sofa there ? 1 don't know whether it was a soAi, but 
there were sqme chairs near ea^lj other, but it rathe/ appeared 
to u*e ji was a sofa. 
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Tbit question was repeated bat the same answer was fpvea. 

When you went into the room did von see the Princess! 
Yes. 

Was she alone, or was any person with her? Yes, Mr. 
Bergami was there ; it was not very late, but twilight, be~ 
tween day and night. 

Was the Princess standing or sitting ? She was sitting. 

Where was Bergami ? He was lilting by her side. 

Did yon observe the hand or the arm of Bergami where it 
was ? Be^arai's hand was passed behind her Royal Highness. 

Describe how i It was passed round her body, her waist. 

Where "Mid bis band come? His band came out round ber 
waist. 

How wa* her Royal Highness sitting— where was her head ? 
Her bead was leaning against Beigami's arm. 

Did you go from Baden to Vienna ? Yes. 

How long did you stay at Vienna i Three or four days. 

Do you know whether her Royal Highness went to court at 
Vienna? No. 

What do you mean—that you donl know, or that she did 
not go? She did not go. 

You went from Vienna to Trieste ? Yes. 

How did her Royal Highness travel from Vienna to Trieste? 
In a small, very low, open carriage. . 
. Who travelled with her in (hat carriage ? Bergami. 

Any one eke ? No one but Mr. Bergami; I saw no one 
else. 

Did she travel al the same time with her suite, or before? 
Her Royal Highness arrived at Trieste before her suite. 

You went from Trieste to Milan ? Yes. 

And to the Barona ? Yes. 

Did her Royal Highness travel in the same way ? Yes, I 
believe in the same carriage, because she always arrived be- 
fore us. 

After your return, where did Bergami dine? With her 
Royal Highness. 

Did Lewis Bergami dine too with her Royal Highcnesbf 
Yes, as far as I can recollect. 

You went from the Barona to Rome I Yes* 
. Did you pass by Rimini ? Yes. 

How long did you stay there ? One or two nights, I don't 
recollect. « 

Was ber Royal Highness indisposed at Rimini? She was 
indisposed. 

Did you attend her, or who attended ? J attended one part 
of ]tlic time. 

Do ybu know wbo attended the other part of the time ? J 
don't recollect. 
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Had her Royal Highness been indisposed before? Yes* 

Where ? At a small village, the name of which I don't know. 
. Did you attend ? No. ' 

Who remained with her ? The Countess Oldi, I believe. . 

How loog did she remain at that plate ? Nearly one hoar. 

Did you go into the room ? Not at all. . . ' 

- When you arrived at Rome, what boose .did yon reside at? 
At an inn. 

What was the name of the inn ? The Royal Oak. 

Did you afterwards go to a house in the Ronconetli ? Yes. 

Do you know the relative situation of the chambers of her 
Royal Highness and Bergami at Roaoonelli ? Yes. 

Describe their situation* Did they have any. communica- 
tion ? They were near, and communicated with each other. 

Do you remember ever seeing Bergami in his bedroom ? 
Once. 

Where was her Royal Highness at that time ? I don't know* 

Was Bergami confined by indisposition ? Yes. 

How long did that illness last ? A few days. 

Did you ever see her Royal Highness go into his room dur- 
ing thai time ? Yes. > 

Once, or more ? More than once. • ; 

Where did you go to from' RonconeHi? To the Villa 
Grande. 

During any part of this journey to Rome, did yon travel in 
the same carriage with her Royal Highness? Yes. 

Who were in it besides the Princess and you ? Mr. Begami. 

How did you*sit in it— in what way? Mr. Bergami was 
seated in the middle between us, 

Did you take notice of their arms or hands, how they were ? 
1 do not recollect. • . 

Do you recollect any thing particular that passed ? I re* 
collect no particulars. 

Do you remember at Villa Grande a bust taken of her Royal 
Highness? Yes. 

fi v order of whom was it taken ? I do not know. 

Was there a bust taken of any body else ? Also of Mr. Bel- 
garni. 

Did her Royal Highness and Bergami sit for their busts ? 
Yes. 

Do you know where they were afterwards placed 2 No. 

Was this at the Villa Grande, or before you came tbertf, or 
after you left it ? It was at Villa Grande. 

Do you knew what was the situation of the Princess's and 
Beigaim's rooms at Villa Grande ? Yes. 

Please to describe it ? Mr. Bergami's room was situate^*' 
an open gallery, and the. entrance to her Royal Highness' s 
apartments was in the same gallery. * 

How far were they from each other ? About IS paces* * 

8 *o 
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Did you once see hpr&oyal Highness come out of her cham- 
fer after she m undressed ? 1 do not recollect 

In what room did she dress, or make her toilet ? In her 
bed«room* 

Do you recollect ever teeing Bergami on those occasion* ? 
Tea, I saw him sometimes. 


Do 70a recollect on any ocoasion some persons coming to 
dinner before ber Royal Highness was dressed ? Yes. 

Into what room did they go? Into the first room. 

Where was Bergami then ? In her bed-room. 

Were you there also ? Yes. 

Did shecbange herdress before she went to the company ? Yes. 

Entirely? 1 don't recollect 

Where was Bergami while she was changing her dress? 
Fart of the time be was in her room. 

How 'long did you remain at Villa Grande ? A boat Hto 
nmths. 

Where did you go from that place ? To Sinegaglia. 

What was the name of the house yon went to first? The 
Villa Caprini. 

How long did you continue there ? I remained only two 
months. 

Do you know what was the situation of lier Royal High- 
nem's room at Villa Caprini ? Yes. 

Describe it Her Royal Highness had three rooms, which 
led to the eating-room, or dining-room. 

Where were the rooms of her suite ? The rooms of the 
gentlemen servants were in a separate wing of the bouse. 

How did that wing communicate with the rest of the house? 
By means of a kind of two arches. 

Did her Royal Highness have any conversation with you 
, about these rooms and apartments ? 1 don't recollect. 

How did persons in that winf get into # t he body of the house ? 
Ifliey had a staircase that -went down* into a yard, or court, 
■ n i!j| c J r went across that court in order to get into the house. 

Where was Bergami'* bed-room ? In a room near that of 
her Royal Highness. 

Was there any communication between them ? Yes. 

Had her tUyal Highness a. small cabinetbelow ? Yes. 

Was there any sofa in that cabinet ? , Yes. 

Did you ever see Bergami on <t hat sofa '? Yes. 
' Have you ever seen him there when 1he Princess was. Yea- 
How was he ? Was he sitting on the sofa ? He was ly it» 
down on the sofa. 

flt^J^J!?* her U °y al Hi 8 fi n«s then ? What was she doing ? 

WhS Wtt4l, 5 on the edge of the sofa. * 

recollect whuff doing ? ,n wbat P°* iiion was she ? I <fo not 
•dgeef the toft * vas ^"S* thewas sitting on the sideor 
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Did you ever see her Royal Highness in panialootts ? Yei ; 
at Pesaro. 

Was Bergami present ait that time i^ I saw him once. 

Tell us what he said, or if he said any thing* or what passed* 
between them ? Bergami said, " Yoar Royal Highness* looks* 
better so." 

Tell m the* phrase he mftde use of* aafaras you reeoHeet? 
Bergami turned round, looking at her Royal Highness, aad> 
said, u O f how- pretty you are! 1 like you much better so." 

Did you observe the bed of her Rayai Highoes* at Villar 
Caprini ? 1 made no observations. 

Was it a small bed for one person* or a large bed' for. two 
persons.? It Was a large bed. 

At the time when you describe the Ptincessin pantaloons* 
what was the state of her neck-— breast I It was uncovered ; 
she was at her toilette. . 

How fhr is Villa Caprini from Pesaro} Two or three miles* 
, Do you rememlier Bergami ever going- from Villa Caprrai. 
to Pesaro I Yes, sometimes. 

Tell what passed between him and the Princes?? The* 
same thing'that I said passed at Messina. 

Describe it particularly. They took each other by the 1 
band, and the* Princess said, " Adteu y man cceur ; adieu, mim 
cher amir and Bergami said, " Adi^u y au revoir!" 

Did you observe Bergami do any thing more ? I do not 
recollect that I observed any thing else* 

Was there a chest of money at Pesaro ? Yes. 

Who had the key of it ? 1 do not recollect. 

Did you ever see Bergami with the key ? Yes* 

At the time when her Royal Highness resided at Naples, 
had she any chaplain as a part of her suite ? Prayers were 
said at her house every Sunday. 

Was it so at Villa Villani, Villi! d^Este, and at the 
Barona? No. 

Did you ever see it so after you left Naples ? Yes. 

Until what time ? Till we were at Genoa. 

Was it ever so at all after you emitted (jcnoa ? Never after. 

Did you ever see her ftoyal Highness go to church at 
Genoa ? Yes. 

What did you see her do there ? I saw her once fall on her 
knees by Bergami (by his side.) 

Do you 'remember her saying any thing about masses? Yes. 

Tell us what it w?s ? She told me she intended to have 
masses, said for the soul of Mr. Beiwaait's father; ( A laugh. ) 

At the time you were first at the V ilia d'Este, was her Royal 
Highness visited by the nobility in the neighbourhood I 
Sometimes-. • 

How was it at Villa Villani, before you went to Villa 
d'£ste ? They visited her sometimes. 
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Did her Royal Highness ever say any thing to yov about 
the Cassino, at Milan ? Yes. 

What did she say ? She said it had been pat to the vote 
whether she should be admitted at (or into) the Cassino, 
at Milan. 

Any thing further l She said it had been negatived* 
' Do yon remember in a garden at Villa d'Este a chair upon 
wheels* Yes. 

Have you ever seen Bergami and the Princess do any thing 
with that chair > Yes, 1 have seen them play with that chair, 
and push it forward. 
• Who was in it ? I do not recollect. 

Did you ever see them in the kitchen at Villa d'Este ? Twice* 

What were they doing ? They were standing in the kitchen. 

Was there any thing to feat there ? There was something to 
eat, but I did not see them eat any thing. 

With respect to Naples, do you recollect the Princess 
having gone to the opera one night ? Yes. 

At what time did yoa dress her on the morning after the opera ? 
I do not remember precisely ; some time between 10 and 11 o'clock. 

After she was dressed, where did you leave her ? I remained 
in her room. 

Where did the Princess go ? Into a small cabinet. 

Was that the small cabinet you before described ? Yes. 

How long did the Princess remain in that cabinet ? I do not 
precisely recollect. 

Tell us about what time ? Nearly an hour, or an hour and a half. 

Did you during that time -see Bergami ? No, 

Was the door of the cabinet open or closed ? It was closed. 

Was the outer door of .the room in which Bergami slept open or 
closed 4 1 always saw it shut when I was passing to my room, 

"The Solicitor-General said, these.were all the questions he bad 
to ask the witness. 

The house then adjourned at 20 minutes before 4 o'clock. 

Fourteenth Day^ Friday, September 1, 1820. 

The Bishop of Winchester read prayers, and the house was called 
over, as usual, about ten o'clock ; after which the counsel, inter- 
preters, &c. were introduced. 

t 

Cross Examination of Madame Dumont by Mr. Williams, 

You have already said that you have been thirteen months in 
England ? Yes. 
- Hare you been out of England during that time ? No. 

Do you not understand English? I understand a little, but I 
cannot speak it with ease. 
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Have you had lessons in English ? Yet, 

Hqw long have yon been receiving lesson* 1 Four or five months ; 
I don't recollect exactly. 

Do yon mean that yon have been taking lessons for four or five 
months up to the present time r No 5 1 have been the last two 
months without lessons. 

Have yon not tried to speak English at all ? I have sometimes. , 
Did yon understand the questions pnt to you yesterday before the 
interpreter translated them ? Yes ; 1 can understand better than I • 
can speak, because 1 cannot speak to make myself understood 
easily. 

Then, though you could not explain yourself, you understood the 
questions which were pnt to you yesterday, without the translation . 
of the interpreter ? I did not all of them ; but 1 understood one 
which the Solicitor-General put to me yesterday. 

Do yon mean to represent that, out -of the numerous questions 
which were put to you yesterday, you understood only one ? 1 on- . 
derstood some, but not all. I did not understand so perfectly as to 
be able to answer. 

Say whether you understood most of the questions, aye or no ? I , 
understood some of them. 

Were those which you understood the greater or the smaller num- 
ber ? 1 understood some which were short* 

§ince you have been in England have you always gone by the 
sarne name of Louisa Dumont ? No, I had another name. 

If it be not giving you too much trouble, will you be so good as 
to tell me your other name? I- took the name of the place I come 
from, Columbia. 
Did you also take a title, that of Countess? No. 
Were you never called Countess ? I was once so called. 
By once do you mean one time ? I mean one time. 
By once do you also mean by only one person ? 1 only recollect 
one person to have called me Countess. 

Did that person call you so only once, or frequently ? I only 
heard ii once. 

Where were you living when that person so addressed you } In 
Frith-street. 
Do you mean in Frith- street, Soho-square ? Yea. 
Before that time had you lived in Oxford-street ? Yes. 
How long did you live there ? About three months, at tar aa I 
can recollect. I do not know exactly. 

While you lived there did nobody call yon Countess ? I do not 
recollect thai any body called me so there. 

Will you swear that you were not called Countess Colombia in . 
the house in Oxford-atreet ? 1 will not swear that ; but 1 do not re- 
collect it. 

Will you swear that you did not pass in the house by the title of 
the Countess ? I cannot tell what Mr. Cross, who placed me in the 
house, called me ; I do not know by what title he announced me. 

Will you swear that while living in the honse in Oxford-street 
yon were not called by the title of Countess, not behind your back, 
but in your, presence ? f will not swear ; but 1 do not recollect. 
Was it not something new to you to be called Countess ? 1 do not 
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remember being so called 4 in Ofcffcrd-atreet. I remember being 
called Goantess fn Frith-street. 

The qoestmn was repeated,, and ibe witness answered, «• f was 
not ao called.*' 

THtn you will swear thai you were not, white living in Oxford- 
street, called Countess in jour presence ? I will not swear ; but I 
do not recollect. 

What name did yon pass by before yon went to. live in* Oxford- 
street'? Colombia. 

How long have yon been called Colombia .* Since I arrived at 
Dover, in England. 

I" : wi*h to ask you whether, when yon lived In Oxfbrd-etteef, yom 
dM not answer to the title of Countess > I do not recollect. 

Will you swear yon did not ? 1 will not swear ;- but 1 do not re* 
collect. 

Was' ft a matter of no singularity to yon the being called 
Countess ? 

Here there was a loud cry of " Order ! order !* by some Peers. 

The Lord-Chancel K-r believed that some noble lords thought the 
qtfcsiion unnecessary, as it had already been put several times. 

Mr. Williams wished humbly lo submit to their lordships 
that the course of his cross-examination was perfectly regular. 
The question was one which in any court of justice he bad a 
righ' to put, and to repeat in the manner be had done. He 
could not help the quo I ion being put often. It was the fault 
of the answer not being satisfactory. 

The Lord-Chancellor observed, that neither (be counsel for 
tbc bill nor any noble lord appeared' to object to the question, 
and that therefore the counsel had a right to pot it. (Cries of 
"Goon.") S F 

^ Mr. Williams thought it necessary, after such an interrup- 
tion, to take a little time to consider. 

As you* say you cannot recollect whether you were called 
Countess or not, 1 wish to ask you whether it was not a matter 
of novelty to you to be called Countess } I never was called 
*o, except one tinw irv Frith street, as far as I recollect. 

As I understood you, you said yesterday or the day before 
that you accompauied the Princess to Naples ? Yea. 

Do you now recollect whether the Princess went to the opera • 
on the first or tbc second night after her arrival at Naples ? It 
was on the second night after bcr arrival she told me she was 
going to the opera. 

Then you are certain that it was on the second night after 
her arrival at Naples that she went to the opera ? Yes. 

If r understood you rightly, there were two beds in the 
apa , T,tn v 1 ° f lhc Princes8 ** Naples— a large one and a small 

The small one* was the travelling bed of the Princess ? A* 
»r as i recollect, it was the travelling bed of her JL» val Hatrit- 
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If I comprehend .yon rightly, you said, the day before y«- 
terday, that, upon the morning after the Princess had been at 
the opera, the large bed had the appearance of two persons 
having slept in it } I said that Che large bed looked as if two 
•persons had slept in it. 

I beg to know then, what you meant'by eaying, in a previous 
part of your eacamijjalkm, that you had observed 1he ; large bed 
to have been occupied, but that yon could eay nothing lurte 
about it? 

Mr. Gurney, who was desired to refer to his notes relative 
to the previous part of the evidence, read as follows :— 

" Did you take notice of the Princess'* travelling bed* I 
observed that nobody had slept in it. 
' " Did you observe what appearance the large bed had ? 
1 did. 

" What observation did you make on -the large bed > I ob- 
served that it had been occupied. 

" State more particularly what was its condition? Loannet. 

" Was it much tumbled .or deranged? Not much." 

Mr. Williams then observed, that in the course of the ex- 
amination, in about twenty minutes alter, the witness had been 
asked other questions relative to the state of this bed. 

Mr. Gurney read what bad passed in this past of the ex* 
animation:— 

u Did you make any observation on the large bed? had tit 
ihe appearance of one or of more than one Jensen having slept 
in it ? More than one person appeared to have slept in 'it." 

The Solicitor-General ubjeotcd to this mode of putting the 
question to the witness. The connexion -of the ipnrts <o? the 
evidence should be read to her. 

The Lord-Chancellor. Counsel have a right to state what 
.a witness has said in a former examination, and thrii ask a 
question upon it. But if there be any doubt as to the words, 
• -it is then necessary to refer back to the notes of the evidence. 

Mr. Williams. That is just what I have been doing. 1 
now beg to ask why, if ehe bad observed that the bed appear- 
ed to have been slept in by two persons, she should, in the ifst 
part of her examination, when asked to state what was ite •con- 
dition, have said she could not ? 

The Solicitor-General again interposed, and said this mode 
of putting the question was not correct. 

The Lord-Ohancellor. If there be any doubt about the 
words, let the notes of the shorthand- writer be referred to. 

Mr. Gurney again read his notes as above. 
. The translator interpreted the questions and answers, and it 
was explained to the witness that a period -had intervened feje- 
<tween the two parts of the examination. 

Mr. Williams then proceeded : — 

Iiiow with to know, wfaqn you were first -asked to stale -par- 
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ticularly the appearance of the large bed, whether yoa did not 
understand the question to relate to the number that appeared 
to have slept in it ? 1 understood that 1 was to say in what 
condition the bed was. 

Did you not consider that you were to answer more parti- 
cularly when you were asked whether the bed was much de- 
ranged ? I did not understand I was to explain particularly, 
but I could explain it at present. 

You have given me some account how some of the family 
slept at Naples. 1 begto know the different rooms, and where 
Hieronymns slept ? The door of his room was in the same 
corridor as the door of the rdom of her Royal Highness. 

Do you know whether Sir William Gell and Mr. Keppel 
Craven had servants sleeping in the house at Naples at this 
time ? I saw their servants during that time, but 1 do not 
know whether they slept in the same boose. 

Had Sir William Gell and Mr. Keppel Craven one or two 
servants at this time ? They had one servant each. 

Were .they men-servants ? Yes. 

Do you mean to say that you do not know at all where those 
servants slept at Naples ? 1 do not know where the rooms 
were in which they slept. I never heard it mentioned. 
. You do not know where' either of those men slept on any 
one nifht during your residence at Naples ? I will not swear, 
but I do not recollect. 

Do you mean to swear that you do not recollect where Mr. 
Keppel Craven's servant slept any one night during j'our resi- 
dence at Naples ? At this moment 1 do not recollect at all. 

This you swear? At this moment I do not recollect at all. 

Where did you sleep yourself at Naples ? In a little apart- 
ment above that of her Koyal Highness. 

Did you sleep alone in that room ? We had two rooms : in 
one 1 slept, ana Annette Triesson in the other. 

During the time you remained in the house did you sleep 
-alone in that room? Yes. 

And this you will now swear ? Yes, that I slept every night 
in my room alone. 

The whole night? Yes, 

Alone? Yes. 

Every night, and the whole of the night, alone ? Yes, I 
slept alone. 

If I recollect right, you said one night you saw Bergami 
coming out of his room in a state of undress while you resided 
at Naples ? Yes. 

How soon after your arrival at Naples was this? it is im- 
possible for me to say. 

You need not be particular as to a night or two. I cannot 
say precisely. 

1 do not desire you to say precisely; say within a few 
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nights, as near as too can ? Wc were four months at Naples, 
and I cannot recollect precisely. 

I do not ask you precisely, but to tell me within a week, 
more or less ? 1 cannot recollect. We were four months at 
Naples. 

Was it during the first month ? I cannot recollect. 

Was it daring the second or the third month ? I agajn say 
I cannot recollect, it is so long since the circumstance took 
place. 

Was it towards the beginning or the end of your residence 
al Naples ? 1 do not recojlect. 

Then you have no memory at all as to whether it happened 
at the beginning, the middle,, or the end of your residence at 
Naples ? you have no potion of the time? 1 do not recollect 
at what period it happened. 

Then it was some one. night or other while you were at 
Naples? Yes. 

I am to take it, then, it was some night or other while the 
Princess was at Naples? Yes. 

You have only once lived in that city? Yes. 

I think you have said that you once saw Bergami undressed ? 
Yes. 

Now, pray tell me where you was standing, and in what 
position, when you.saW'him first ? I was standing at the door 
of the room which came out of the room of the Princess. 

Was that in the corridor? Yes. 

[Here it was remarked that the witness had spoken of two 
corridors] 

You spoke of a corridor into which the door of the Prin- 
cess's apartment opened ? Yes. 

I now speak of the same corridor. Where were you in that 
corridor ? 1 was standing at the door which came upon this 
corridor from the room of the Princess. 

So I understand': very well. If 1 understand you, Berga- 
rni's room was at the other end of the corridor; the other end, 
as applies to the room of the Princess ? Not quite at the 
bottom. 

But nearly at the other end of that passage? -It was rather 
nearer to the end of the passage than on this side. (Referring 
to the plan before her.) 

Was there not a staircase between the door of the Princess 
and Bergami's room-door, by which you commonly went to' 
your own room ? In this position (referring to the plan) was 
the door of the Princess. There was another door leading into 
her cabinet, in which was another door leading to the corridor, 
by which J went to ray apartment. 

Had yon a light upon that occasion, when you saw Bergami 
passing ? Bergami had a candle in his hand. 
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Had you any light ? No; because I wot upon the point of 
going. 

Going where? To go out. I was still speaking to the Prin- 
cess at her doof. 

You say " going ;" going where ? I was waiting for the 
Princess to give me leave to go, as she did every night. 

What did you mean when you said, a minute ago, that you 
were going ? Because the Princess was undressed, and I ex- 
pected every moment permission from her to go. 

Where ? for 1 will know where? To withdraw to my own 
room. 

What, without a light? I had no light* 

If I understand your evidence, you have said you escaped 
through the apartment of the Princess. 

The Solicitor-General. Indeed she did not say any thing 
like it. 

Mr. Williams. I put it as a question. Did you, in point of 
feet— I do not ask what you said before-— did you escape 
through the apartment of the Princess— ves or na ? I was 
.there (describing), and I escaped this door. I did not tra- 
verse this part of the passage.. 

Are you still speaking of the passage which went between 
(he room of the Princess and that of Bergarai ? Yes ; the in- 
terior passage. 

When you traversed that part of the passage which you 
have described, had you not to go towards Bergami? Do you 
mean in the interior passage ? 

In that one through which you were to make your escape ? 
J was here (describing.) I escaped through this door; and 
Bergami's door was here. 

Mr. Williams. When you made your escape from the place 
where you were standing near the door of the Princess, had 
you not, in that escape, 1o go nearer to the place where Ber- 
gatti himself was? I made some steps; and I turned off 
here, I made some steps to the corridor, to go to the door which 
led out. 

[The inability or disinclination of the witness to answer this 
question distinctly, produced some confusion.] 
. Those steps took you nearer to the place where Bcrgami 
was? 1 must have an answer, aye or no. 

The witness did not answer. 
, ^ Mr. Williams. 1 submit to your lordships that I have a 
right to demand an answer to this question. 

The Lord Chancellor. No one prevents you, Mr. .Williams. 
If the question is not distiutly answered, you are entitled to 
put it again. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that the descriptions of 
the witness (referring to the plan; were not visible at the upper 
and of the house. The answer mustiVe given in words. 
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The Earl of Winch ilsea suggested that the witness might draw 
the thing upon a piece of paper. Load cries of " No, no." 

The Eail of Liverpool. Let the witness describe in words, and 
the interpreters will explain to the best of their ability. 

Mr. Pinario stated the desire of the house to the witness. 

Mr. Williams. When you made your escape, as you liave de- 
scribed several times, by means of the door, did you not, in so doing* 
get nearer to Bergsmi ? Yes. 

Did Bet garni come forward, or did he ran back, or what ? I saw 
Bergaroi over against me, coming towards me. 

Then he kept com in 2: nearer to you, to meet you ? I do not say 
that, because I went out precipitately. 

Then how do you know that he came towards yon ? Because I 
saw bim coming with a direction towards me. 

About a fete or opera, ! believe tbe King of Naples had lent a 
palace or a bouse to the Princess ? Yes. 

I am speaking now of that night upon which yon hare described 
the Princess as acting the part of the Genius of History. I beg to 
know \f the King and Queen of Naples were there? I saw the 
King of Naples in the room, but not the Queen. I heard that she 
was indisposed, and obtiged to leave the room at an early hour. 

Were there not ladies of the Neapolitan conrt also present upon 
that occasion ? I saw several ladies in the room, but I do not know 
from what quarter they came — whence they came. 

Were there not also, tif the Neapolitan nobility and gentry, a 
considerable number present ? I saw a number of gentlemen and 
ladies in the room. 

Now, 1 beg to know whether two other ladies did not sustain 
characters at the same time when the Princess personated the Ge- 
nius of History ? When the Princess went down dressed in thai 
character, I did not go down too ; bnt I remained above in my room, 
in the anti-chamber. 

So, then, you yourself did not see the representation of the piece, 
whatever it was, which was got up ? I was not present during the 
representation of that piece. 

Did you see any lady dressed up to represent " Victory ?" I do 
not remember seeing any other lady ; there were several costtfmes, 
butt do not remember farther. 

Mr. Gastano said, the words of the witness were — " 1 saw many 
costumes ; but 1 do not remember seeing one of" Victory.'* 

I wish to know whether that costume, by whoever worn, was not 
used upon that occasion, when tbe Princess appeared as tbe Genius 
of History ? 1 saw different costumes during the. same evening. 

Did you see one representing " Fame" upon that occasion ? I 
do not remember. 1 saw several costumes, but I made no obser- 
vation. 

Welf, however that may be, when tbe Princess was dressed up in 
the character of the Genius of History, she appeared before all the 
persons, male and female, who were there ? 

The Solicitor-General. The witness has said that she did not gfc 
down stairs with the Princess. 

Mr. Williams. But she may know the furl. 

1 wish to know if tbe Princess went into that room where the Nta- 
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pofitan company, male and female, was ? 1 only «a>w tbe Princes* 
go down* 1 saw no farther. 1 only saw her upon the top of the 
staircase by which she was going to descend. 

Was that towards tbe room in which the Neapolitan nobiliijr and 
gentry weie assembled ? Yes. , 

Have yon any doubt tnat the Princess npon that occasion wea/ to 
appear before the assembly ? 1 believe the Princess was goiog to 
appear among them. 

I beg to know whether, when the Princess was dressed in the 
Turkish dress, other persons were dressed in that manner, so as tv 
make up a group ? I only saw the Princess in her apartment ; I did 
Dot go down into the room. I only entered the ball-room toward* 
the end of the hall. 

Did you see Hieronymus ? 1 did not see him. 

Did yon see Secart ? I neither saw Secart nor Hieronymos; but 
they told me next day that they had been at the ball. 

The Solicitor-General thought it would be better, for the sake of 
regularity, to leave out wbat tbe witness had been told. ' 

Nor any other person in tbe suite of the Princess ? I saw no one 
of the suite of the Princess except towards morning, when I went 
into the ball-room, towards the end of the ball. 

I wish to know if, before tbe ball began, you did not see some of 
the suite of the Princess dressed as Turkish peasants, or as Turks 
in some way or. other ? I do not remember that 1 saw any body. 

I wish to call your attention to tbe journey you took by land to 
Jerusalem. 1 wish to know from you, whether or no the Princes* 
did not travel on horseback ? Yes ; that is, on an ass. 

You travelled in some kind of carriage ? Yea. 

With the Countess of Oldi ? Yes. 

Did you not travel after tbe Princess ? Sometimes before, some- 
times after. 

Did vou not, on that journey, continue to attend on the Countess 
of Oldi ? 1 did not wait upon the Countess of Oldi. 

Did you not continue to be with her, whether serving or not ? I 
was always in the same palanquin with her. 

Did not your sister attend upon the Princess during that journey ? 
)Ay sister was always on horseback near the Princess. 

That ia to say, the Princess and your sister-travelled on horse- 
back, you and the Countess of Oldi in a carriage, through ail-that 
journey r Yea. 

1 ask you again if your sister was not constantly near the Prin- 
cess ? When we stopped, I myself was SaupresJ near the Prin T 
cess sometimes. 

Some difference bcre arose as to the proper translation of tbe 
word avpres. 

A Peer said the word meant " with." 

The Solicitor-General repeated the .word " with'* to the inter- 
preter, 

Mr. Denman desired the interpreter would not take the meaning 
of the witness from the Solicitor-General, 

The Solicitor-General. The suggestion was not mine, it came 
from a noble lord. 
. Mr. Penman objected equally, although the suggestion did cone 
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front a noble lord. The interpreter was sworn, and such interference 
was roost irregular. 

The word " ampres" was recorded. 

A Peer soft that the words of the witness were not an answer to 
the question. 

Mr. Williams* 1 ask if, upon that journey, you did not wait upon 
the Princess ? Yes. 

Did not your sister also ? Yes. 

Daring that journey did oot the Princess rest by day, and travel 
by night ? She rested during the day, and travelled in the night ? 
Yes. 

You have described your stopping at Aun ? Yes. 

Do you, or do you not, mean to say that you undressed the Prin* 
cess at Aun r 1 remember that I was under the tent of the Princess; 
but I do not remember if 1 undressed her or not. 

Do you mean to say that the Princess was undressed under the 
tent at Aun ? When 1 left the Priocess she was in a white gown; 
a white bed-gown. 

Do you mean to say that the Princess was undressed at Aun ? She 
had pulled off her upper habiliment. 

Meaning the upper dress she had been travelling in? Yes; a. 
gown, which was op? n (a robe.) 

Do you mean tojsay more than the outer garment, of whatever 
description? 1 do not remember if it was any thing more. , 

Then the dress remained as it had done all night, while-she was 
1 ravelling, except the exteiior dress, of whatever description ? The 
Princess wss in a white petticoat (jupe.) 

Was the dress of the Princess in any way altered except by her 
having the exterior habihmeot taken off ? I do not remember. 

Now, when that exlerior habiliment was, in your presence, taken 
off, did not the Princess put on a night-gown, or bed-gown, or some- 
thing of that description, in order to repose upon the sofa ? When 
1 left the Princess she was in a white petticoat; 1 do not know what 
she did after I left her* 

Did the Princess stop another night on her journey to Jerusalem } 
Yes. 

Did you attend her upon that occasion? The second time? I 
helped the Priucess to dress. 

1 want to know from you now, whether on the second occasion, 
when the Princess stopped from travelling, she undressed ? Do yon 
mean to say that ? 1 did not st,e the Princess when we arrived. I 
only saw her towards the evening — when she rose in the evening. 

Upon that occasion, when you saw her in the evening, was she 
dressed or undressed ? When 1 entered the room she was dressed 
in a while petticoat, as I have already said. 

Mr. Gaslano. The witness has this time used the word " robe" 
not "jupe" 

The witness corrected herself. It was a "jupe" the same "jupe." 

The Karl of Liverpool desired that the word" jupe" might be 
recorded. 

When the Princess came to stait, had she more to do to her dress 
than to put on the exterior habiliment of which you have before 
sken ? 1 do not think she had any thing else to put on. 
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You have described yoar taking ship at Tunis to go to Jerusalem : 
is that so ? Yes* 

You went on in the same vessel in which you had come ? Yes. 

1 believe the crew consisted of iWenty-two or twenty-three 
persona ? I believe thereabouts. 

Then there were, besides the crew, some ten or a dozen persons 
in the suite of the Princess r I believe nearly so. 

Do you remember taking a harper on board at Tunis ? Yes. 

He was a Jew, 1 believe ? Yes. 

On that occasion we have been told that the cabin of the vessel, 
at one extremity, was occupied by the Princess and the Countess of 
Oldr r There were two cabins : one for the Princess, and the. other 
for the Countess of Oldi. 

Where did you sleep ? In a cabin near the dining-cabin. 

Did it open into the dining-cabin ? It opened into the passage* 

What passage ? Into that passage that there was to go all along- 
the vessel. 

.1 beg to know wbtre Hieronymus slept during that voyage? 
Hieronymus slept in another cabin in the same direction as mine ; 
the last on that side. 

I suppose, when any of the crew slept, when they were at liberty, 
they went into the hold, did they not ? I do not kuow where they 
went. 

• Do you know where the harper lodged dorins: the voyage — slept 
1 mean ? I do not remember exactly where he slept ; but it was, I 
think, 1 believe, near the place where we dined. 1 do not remem- 
ber exactly. 

At what distance waft that from the place where you slept ? It 
was at the other end of the vessel. 

Yon, 1 suppose, slept in your own bed every night ? Was it at 
the beginning t>fthe voyage or afterwards? During the whole 
voyage. When the Princess slept upon deck, I slept one night in 
her cabin, and one night in my own, alternately* 

Did you sleep in any other place besides the two you have men* 
Ironed ? .No. 

And the harper slept in another part of the ship ? f do not know 
where he slept ; but I believe he slept near the dining table. 

Did you not say, a short time back, that be slept in a a different 
part of "the ship ? I said it was at the extremity, at the end of the 
vessel; in a cabin which was below, not on deck. I do not mean 
the end of the vessel which was above, but below. 

Do you mean to swear that this Jew*harper slept there every night 
of the voyage ? Prom Tunis until yoa landed ? I do not know 
where he slept every night. 

Will you swear that you do not know where he slept any one 
night r 1 remember that he slept there. I did not 6ee him : I 
cannot say precisely. 

Then you do not know where he slept upon any given night, of 
your own knowledge ? No ; only from what I was told. 

Nor any part oi any night ? No ; not by my own knowledge. 

I understand you to have mentioned a place called Cham it a. 
From that place, if I understand you right, you have said Bergami 
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Went to, get a passport b 1 remember Bergami deported frfm that 
place, and 1 was told that it was to go to Insprur k for a passport. 

Was that in the winter season ? As far as I remember, it was : 
about March. 

Was there frost or snow npon the ground ? There was a good 
deal of snow upon the ground. 

Do you remember the inn ? It was a small inn. 

If I understand you right, you were on a bed in the chamber of 
the Princess ? Yes. 

Had you taken off your clothes ? Not entirely. 

Had you taken off any thing more than your gown } I do not 
peifectly remember, but I believe 1 had not. 

Was the Princess undressed ? She was in bed, but 1 do not 
recollect if she was undressed. 

Do you recollect the dress the Princess was in the habit of wearing 
at that time ? Ye*. 

Was it not a blue habit, trimmed with fur close up to the neck, 
with a good deal of fur about it ? Yes ; there was a great deal of 
' fur about the neck, bosom, and cuffs. 

Had not the Princess, at the same time, a cap ? When she was 
travelling, she had a cap. 

A travelling cap > Yes* 

Now, I want to know from you whether the Princess had gone 
en the bed, or into the bed, with that dress on her, in the middle of 
the preceding day ? Yes. 

Do you mean to say, as 1 understand yon, that, from the middle 
of the day, when she got into the bed, or on the bed, her Royal 
Highness bad not undressed her self at all ? I saw her Royal 
Highness on trie bed, during the day, in the frame riding-habit. 

Tm you see ber Royal Highness take it off at all while she 
remained at that time ? 1 don\ recollect seeing that. 

You were, you say, in the same room with her, on a bed ? Yes. 

1 believe you left that small inir which you described early in the 
morning ? Yes* 

If I understood y«u rightly, you entered into the service of the 
Princess in the year 1814 ? Yes. 

And remained in it until the year 1817 ? Yes. 
■ Until the month of November, or thereabouts, in that year*? 
Yes. 

Did you quit the Princess's service of your own accord, or 
-were yoa discharged ? I was discharged. 

Were you not discharged for saying something which you 
afterwards admitted to be false ? Yes, in fact in was not true. 

Did you go into any other service after you were discharged 
from that of the Princess, before you came to England ? No. 

Did not your money flail before you came to England ? No. 

Did you mean to say, that you were not in want of mouey 
before you came to England ? No 9 because 1 have money 
in Switzerland, and I might halve got it if 1 had been in want 

' Did jqa never say that you were getting abort ot money .' 
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I don't recollect haying said that : I had fends in Switzerland, 
and could get the interest. 

Did you never represent that you failed to save money in 
the service of the Princess?— I don't recollect saying so. 

I ask, have you ever represented it to any body? — 1 cannot 
swear it, but I do not recollect it. 

Will you swear that you have not ? I cannot swear it, but 
I do not recollect it. 

I believe you were applied to for evidence, by some per- 
son or other, very soon after you were discharged from the 
service of the Princess ?' Not veiy soon. 

I don't know what you call soon : I say within half a year ? 
Not so soon as six months. 1 bad been out of her service 
nearly one year. It was nearly one year since I left her service. 

You say that you were applied to, as I understood, to know 
what you bad to say with respect to the Princess ? Is not that 
so ? One year after 1 had left her service. 

I wish you to answer somewhat more explicitly. 

To the interpreter. Did the witnes use the word " yes" at 
the commencement of her last answer. 

Tbfe interpreter. I think she did. 

Put the question again. Did, or did not, somebody apply 
loyou, in order to know what you had to say respecting the 
Princess, relative to what she did ? One year after 1 left her 
service. , 

.Answer me, yes or no ? Yes, one year after. 

Now, do you mean to represent that an application wy not 
made to you much earlier than a year after you Were dis- 
charged from the Princess's service ? No* 

Is it, or is it not, true that an application was made to you 
within half a year of your quitting that service ? No appli- 
cation was made to me earlier than one year after I quitted 
the service. 

Will you swear it ? Yes. 

Neither by means of a letter, by pereonal application, or 
otherwise, in any manner ? No. As 1 know what it is about, 
may 1 be allowed to explaiir the matter ? 

Mr. Williams. First of all, as 1 submit to your lordships, 
the witness must give an answer to my question, and then she 
may explain, if necessary. 

The Earl of Lauderdale directed the question to be read, 
which being done, he observed that it had been answered. 

The witness then proceeded to give her explanation, which 
some of their lordships 'did not think necessary to be in- 
terpreted. 

Mr. Williams begged that it might be interpreted and taken 
down. 

Mr. Brougham, to the interpreter. Do you understand 


Thai tflmshte it, M let ft be taken dowti. 

The interpreter. The witness says, that six months aftqr 
die left the Primpes*, she wrote to her sister tasaj that an ap- 
plication had been made to her, but that communication was a 
double entendre between her and her sister. 

Here Mr. Brougham expressed a, wish that the. Queen'* inr 
terpreter should proceed wilh the examination. 

The Solicitor General did not see any necessity for it 

Mr. Brougham. 1 have a right to my own interpreter, Mr. 
Solicitor, and I will have him;, 

The Lord Chancellor. I consider it ta he the duty of the 
interpreter not on duty to attend to what the witness says? 
and, if the interpreter states any thing inaccurately, he ought 
to mention it 

Mr. Brougham. The other interpreter can stand behind, 
fend will not be in a difienent situation now fiomlbat in which 
my interpreter was placed daring. the direct examination of 
every witness. 

The witness's explanation wafc then read, and, Mr. Witfiams 
professing that he did not understand what the latter part of it 
meant, 

The interpreter observed, that the witness remarked, as she 
.sat down* that that was all she had to say. 

Examination resumed.— Have you never said that the Prin- 
cess was surrounded with spies when she was in Italy ? I don't 
recollect having said it. 

Did witness ever say it or represent it in any manner? I do 
not recollect. 

Will you swear that you have not } 1 will not swear ; but 
I don't recollect. 

Have you a short memory—- a treacherous memory? Not 
very short ; but it is so hmg since the thing happened, that I 
have forgotten. 

Have you ever stated it in conversation ? 1 cannot recollect 
what 1 have said in conversation ; it is impossible. 

£kher by your conversation, or in any other manner, have 
you represented what 1 have stated ? I recollect nothing at all 
about it. 

Will you swear you have not ? I will not swear ; but 1 do 
toot recollect. 

Do you knew Baron Ompteda ? Yes, I have known him* 

Yon have seen him ? 1 nave seen him. 

Bave yon spoken to him ? Not often. 

You have spoken wit(i him ? Once, at Villa Villanr. 

When he was on a visit with the Princess, 1 daresay 2 When 
lie was staying in the Villa Villaniwith the Princess, lbs* 
lieve. 
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Was be often there ? I recollect only having seen him &a£ 
once for some days. 

What do you mean by some days ? He remained someday* 
in the house. 

I ask whether or not he has been on a visit to the Princess, 
while you were in her service, more than once ? Yes, • 

How many times have ydu known him on a visit to the Prin- 
cess while you were in her service 2 I have seen him in three 
different plqces. 

Upon one occasion, you say, his visit was for three or fow 
days : were the other visits for so long a time ? I Chink not. I 
only remember to have seen him that once for some days. 

I understand you to say so; then were the olher visits for 
a day or two? For what tithe were they? T bey were of 
shorter duration. 

You cannot recollect precisely how long they were ? 1 
cannot say precisely. I have seen him, but cannot speak to 
the time. 

On which occasion was it that a complaint was made by the 
Princess of his conduct at her house ? > 

The Solicitor-General objected to the form of the question. 

Was there not a complaint made by the Princess relative to 
the conduct of the Baron Ompteda on one of those occasion* ? 
Yes, there was. 

On which of those occasions was it ? As far as I can recol- 
lect, it was when Baron Ompteda was at Villa Villani. 

Was the complaint about locks, or false keys ? 

The Solicitor-General submitted that what the Princess said 
relative to the conduct of Baron Ompteda could not be re- 
ceived as evidence. 

The Lord-Chancellor doubted whether it was a proper form 
df question. 

Mr. Williams contended that, on cross-examination, he had 
a right to put, in the shape of an interrogatory, as he now did, 
a fact which he assumed for the purpose of eliciting informa- 
tion. 

The Lord-Chancellor apprehended that the learned counsel 
ought simply to ask what the nature of the complaint was. 
At the same time, he was aware that the ancient jurists gave 
great latitude in cross-examination ; and perhaps the learned 
counsel would be permitted to put the question inliis own way. 

Examination continued. Was the complaint about keys or 
locks ? I remember that the Princess made a complaint, but 
i do not recollect respecting what 

You have told us it was respecting the conduct of Baron 
Ompteda, while residing at the Princess's house ? I don't re- 
collect whether it was whilst he resided there, or afterwards. 

I ask vou, then, whether the .complaint respecting the con- 
duct of Baron Ompteda did not relate to him (Ompteda) while 
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' io the house of the Princess ? I do not recollect what was the 
subject of the complaint 

Why, you yourself say that you took a considerable share 
in the business of the complaint ? 1 took none. 

Why, did you not write a challenge ? (Laughter.) 

The Solicitor-General; Have you any paper to produce? 

Mr. Williams. 1 am not bound to produce one. 

Did you, or did you not, write a letter for Mr. Hannam ? 
I do not remember that 1 wrote a letter for Mr. Hannam, or 
any body. 

For Mr. Hannam ? 1 don't recollect. 

Did he not desire you to write a letter for him to Baron 
Oropteda ? I recollect nothing about it. 

Js that your writing? (exhibiting a letter to the witness, 
which was afterwards handed to the interpreter) — Did you 
write it ? It is not exactly likje my writing. 

Do you believe it to be your writing or not ? It is not ex- 
actly like my hand-writing. 

Do you believe it to be your haad-writing ? I do not recol- 
lect having written it, nor do 1 think it is exactly like my cha- 
racter. 

Do you believe it to be your writing, aye or no ? I do not 
think it is exactly my hand -writing. I don't recollect having 
written it. 

That is any thing but an answer. 1 insist on an answer to 
my question— the ordinary and legal question which 1 have 

rut— do you believe that is your hand- writing ? aye or no ? 
cannot decide exactly, whether it is my character or pot : It 
is not quite like it I don't recollect having written it. 

Do let me understand you. Do you beheye this to be your 
band-writing, aye or no ? I cannot say yes or no, because it 
is not exactly like my hand- writing. , 

Do you believe that it is, or is it not i 1 do not recollect hav- 
ing written it. 

Do yon, 1 ask, believe it to be your character ? It is not 
ewctly like my hand-writing. 

Do you believe it to be your hand-writing ? I cdnnot anr 
swer to a thing of which I am not sure. 

Lord Erskine. Let the interpreter explain to the witness, 
that she is not asked to say whether she knows it to be her 
hand- writing, but whether she believes it to be her's or not. 

The Lord-Chancellor. The interpreter holds the paper in 
his hands, so as to show her only a part of it ; the question can 
therefore only refer to the part which she sees. 

Mr. Brougham. 1 want her to prove or to disprove her 
hand-writing, with respect to any given part of the paper. 

The Lord-Chancellor. It will afterwards be a question, 
with a view to its admissibility as evidence, whether only a 
part or the whole should have been shown to her- Interpreter 
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tell her that sbe is net asked whether she knows it to be fctir 
hand-writing, but whether she believes it to be so. 

The interpreter having obeyed this instruction, the witness 
answered — 

I cannot say that it fa mine ; and 1 cannot say positively 
£ a t it is not my hand-writing; but I do not think, I do not 

believe? it fa- 
How much of that paper which has been so long before 

yon was submitted to jour eyes during the time yon have been 

examined respecting it ? 
By the Lord Chancellor. How much of that paper did 

you see? A line and a half. 

By Mr. Williams. Did yon not see higher np in the paper, 

Sid more than a line and a half, before it was folded aown I 
id you not see mote of the letter ; several lines * I saw 
something more, but 1 don't recollect how many lines, not 
what it was. 

When 1 held the paper before yon, was It near enough for 
you to see the writing? I do not know whether it was near 
enough. I have the seen the writing, but did not distinguished 
what the writing was. 

I ask yon this, was it not, when in my hand, near enough for 
you to see the writing, and the character of the writing ? f have 
merely half seen the character. 

Was it not near enough to you to see it ? It was near 

riough, because I have seen it; but I have only partly seen it. 
have seen the hand-writing at a distance; but was not able 
to distinguish it. 

Why did you not complain, when I held it in my hand, 
that you could not see it ? Because the cqunseller gaye it to 
me, addressing himself to me. 

Do you mean to represent that I did not hold it before yo* 
|png enough to see the character before 1 handed it to the in T 
terpreter? I cannot see the character distinctly at thai 
distance. 

Do yon now see distinctly the line and * half before yofy 
Yes. 

8o yon see it ? Yes, I do. 
o you see it distinctly ? Yes. 
Is it your hand-writing? It dqes no* seem exactly my 
writing. 

Do you believe it to be so* or not ? I cannot tell whether 
it fa my writing, because I do not know exactly the hand ^hkh 
do write. (A laugh) 

The question was repeated, and the witness answered — I 
cannot say whether it Js my writing, because it is not exactly 
as I write. 
Was it not in the month of November. 1817. that yon quitted 
aetvice of the Princess ? y«. ^ 


Of course, at that time, yon knew all tetyetfting the Queen 
which yoo bare deposed to for two days back ? (No answer 
Was returned.) 

Did you not, at that time, know all that you have been de* 
posing to here ? Yes. 

Since the time you have quitted, or were discharged from, 
fhe service of the Princess, have yon never described the cba« 
meter of the Princess as very excellent ? I do not recollect. 
(Je ne me rappeUe pas,) 

Will yon swear that yon never said 1o your sister, yon would 
give half your life, if she could read your heart ; you would 
give half your life for her * I may have said that, but 1 do 
Aot recollect. (J* ne me rappctte pat.) 

Do you not recollect having said, or represented, that the* 
Queen, if she could fcad yonr heart, would be convinced of 
the infinite respect, the unlimited attachment, and the perfect 
affection, you entertained for her. 

(This question was read by Mr. Gurftey, and put by the 
interpreter in detached portions.) 

I recollect to have. written several times to my sister, but I 
do not recollect the conteuts. 

That is not an answer: did yon never write to your sister 
to that effect, without pledging yourself to the precise words! 
I have written to my sister. 

Will you swear that you never wrote to yonr sister to that 
fffect ? I wrote once on a journey to Count Schiavini. 

The question 1 put is, did you write to your sister to the 
effect 1 4iave mentioned ? I wrote several times to mv sister. 

Did you never write to your sister to the effect l have de- 
scribed, since you were discharged ? I have written several 
times to my sister, apd I know I have spoken of her Royal 
Highness, but I do not recollect the expressions. 

Did you write to the same effect, or sense ? It was in the 
fame sense. 

You wrote in the same meaning ? Yes, the same meaning. 

The expressions I have used may have been those yot| 
^rrote? If 1 have written expressions fot that. 

No, to that effect ? . 

The Lord Chancellor. Words of the same sense? Yes. 

Mr. Williams. Did you write to your sister in (he words I 
flow use, but the effect or sense you are to attend to— Did you 
ray " that if the Princess could but read my heart, she would 
then be conviheed of the infinite respect, the unlimited attach- 
ment, and the perfect affection, I always entertained for her 
jMgust person/ 9 I have written to my sister, but I cannot ex-* 
ftotjy recollect the expressions; it was in that sense. 

Will you swear that you did not use the words, " O God, 
9 she ?oukl tat read my heart? 9 '. J maj have Used the exr 
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Bressions ; bat at that time I was much attached to her Royal 
tighness. 

It was some time after you were discharged ? It was not 
very long. 

Have you not written, that in the circles in which yon had 
been, yon spoke of her rare qualities, her great talents, her 
mildness, patience, charities, and, in short, all the perfections 
she possessed in so eminent a degree ? 1 do not recollect {Je 
ne mereppelle pas) the use of those expressions; 1 spoke of 
the manner in which she conducted herself towards roe. 

Have you not used the very expressions which the inter- 

reter has this moment put to you ? Je ne me reppelle pas*— 
do not recollect the expressions 5 but 1 wrote in the same 


You will not swear that vou did not use the very expres- 
sions ? 1 will not swear that I made use of the expressions, 
or that 1 did not make use of them. 

You swear that you used words in that sense * Yes. 

Did yon write words to this effect: u Howoficn I wve 1 seen 
roy hearers affected, and heard them say that the world was 
unjnst to cause so much unhappincss to one who deserved it 
so little ?" Je ne me rappelte pas— I don't recollect to have 
used the expressions. 

And these words — "and one who is so worthy of being 
happy ?" Je ne me rappelle pas — 1 do not remember the 
expressions. 

Did you use expressions to that effect ? I have written to 
roy sister several times to that efl'ecl— in that sense. 

Will you swear that you did not use the very words ? I 
cannot recollect whether 1 used the words exactly. 

You will not swear that you have not used them ? No, no? 
that I have ; but 1 have used words of that sense. 

You kept a journal ? For what ? 

You kept a journal generally ? Yes. 

While you were in the service of the Princess ? Yes. 

Did you write, " You cannot think what noise my little 
journal has made ?" I wrote several times to my sister, but I 
cannot recollect what. 

Did you use the words the interpreter has stated, or words 
to that effect ? Je ne me rappelte pas. 

Will you swear that you did not use the words ? I will not 
swear 1 did not. 

Did you write " It (the journal) has been snatched, if I 
may use the expression, arrache * Je ne me rappelle pas—1 
cannot recollect exactly the expression to my sister. 

Did you write, " Every one reads it ; Madame Paulizzi 
asked to take it to Lausanne for some English there who 
washed to 6ee it immediately." Did you use these expressk>n§ 
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to your sister? I* tell you it is impossible for me to recoiled 
what 1 have written to my sister. 

Did you write to that effect ? Je ne puis pas me rappeller, 
•—(I cannot recollect.) 

Will you swear that you did not write to that effect of the 
journal } I carinot swear to that of which I am not sure. 

Who is Madame Paulizzi ? A Swiss lady. 

You know her ? Yes. 

Did you show the journal to her ? I do not recollect whe- 
ther it was before or after my return. - 

1 did not ask you that. Has she 9een it ? She has seen it, 
but I cannot tell whether it was after or before I returned. 

Did you write, " 1 have been delighted at it," meaning so 
many seeing the journal, " for you know I say in it a great 
deal of the best and most amiable Princess in the world." 

The interpreter, in putting this question, used the word 
maitresse (mistresse) for Princess. 

Mr. Brougham. The word maitresse is not the translation. 
No reason has been assigned why the word Princess should 
not be used. 

Mr. Williams read further as expressions used by the wit- 
ness in writing to her sister of the journal she had written — " I 
say in it a great deal of the best and most amiable Princess in 
the world ; all the traits of sensibility and generosity she has 
shown, the manner in which she has been received, applauded, 
and cherished in all the places where -We have visited." Did 
you write to that effect ? 1 told you thatj I wrote very often 
to my sister, and spoke of her Royal higbnels. 

Aye, and to that effect) Je ne me rappelle pas— I do not 
know whether I wrote in the sense of the last expressions. 

Will you swear that you did not write to that effect? I 
will not swear that 1 did not use the expressions, because I do 
not recollect. 

Again, " You know when the Princess is the subject f am 
not barren, consequently ray journals at Venice is full of the 
effusions of my heart: my great desire always was that the 
Princess should really appear what she is, and that full justice 
should be rendered to her." Did you use these words ?" Jt 
- ne me'n rappelle pas. 

Did you use words to that effect ? Always the same thing ; 
1 have written frequently to my sister a-grcat deal about the 
Princess, as 1 was much attached to her at that time, but I do 
not recollect the expressions. 

Will you swear that you have not used the expressions I I 
will not swear, because I am not sure. 

The Earl of Liverpool. Read the whole of that question 
and answer. 

Mr. Gurney read the question. Did you write to your 
sister— " You know when the Princess is the subject I am not 
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fcarvtti, consequently my journals at Venice are foil of the ef- 
fusions of ray heart : my grefrt desire always was that the Prill* 
cess should really appear nM she ,is, and tliat full justice 
should be rendered to hef ?" The answer of the witnesa— 
M Always the same thing; I have written frequently to my 
sister a great deal about the Princess, as I was much attached 
to her at tha. time* but I do not recollect the expressions, be* 
cause I am not sure of it.' 1 

Mr. Williams proceeded. 

Will you swear that you have not used the expressions t I 
will not swear, because 1 am not sure of it* 

Have you any doubt of using those words )-— Jie neme 9 * 
wappeUe pas. 1 wrote frequently to my sister. I do not recol- 
lect the expressions* 

Have vou not represented that your money began to fall 
abort ? 1 knew nothing of that, but I never wanted money. 
^ Have you not represented to your sister that you were get* 
ting short of money*— that you were getting poor ? I do not 
know whether I ever said it, but that never happened to me. 

Have you never represented to your sister that she should 
economise as much as possible ?— Yes. And retrench every 
superfluity ?— I did represent that she ought to economise, a* 
she had no fortune at home. 

Did you write to your sister—" Did you know the regret I 
feel at not having dot* so ?" 1 don't recollect whether I wrote 
so, but I never wanted money. 

Did you write— "I do not think J was guilty of extrava- 
gance, but 1 have not deprived myself of many things which 
were almost useless?" How do yon wish me to recollect 
what I have written > 

Mr. Williams. Take her answer. 

t>ord Whiiworth. No, let the witness repeat her answer. 
The witness repeated, and the interpreter after her, " Comment 
VQulet-vouz fucje m» repptlk ce quefai eeril. »* 

Mr. Williams proceeded. 

The Earl of Laudecdale suggested a different mode of put- 
ting the' questions* 

Mr. Williams. WeH, when you mentioned before a double 
entendre which you bad used, was it not to the effect I am go- 
ing to mention— *" I have almost forgotten to confide to you 
what will surprise you as much as it has surprised me : on the 
91th of last month I wa$ taking some refreshment at Aunt 
Claire's (we could not hear distinctly the house) when 1 was 
told that there was an unknown person who had a letter for 
me, and that be would intrust it to no one else. I went down 
ttaifs and desired him to come up to my room. Judge of my 
astonishment when I broke the seal and found a proposal made 
to me to go to London oa pretence of being a governess. I 
Wft *r*qws*dfcis5fc jpotectkw art) * toiUiwt fertmtf km start 
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lime. The letter was without signature, but to assure me of its 
truth I was informed I might draw on my banker for as mucfr 
money as I wished." 

[Through the interpreter* and handing to him an open tet- 
ter.] Ask her if that side of the letter is in ber handwriting i 
Yes, it is. 

Show her the other side ? That is my handwriting to the 
end. 

[Showing another letter.] Let her look also at that ? Yes, 
the whole is my handwriting- 
Ask her whether or not — 

The Solicitor General interposed, and objected to this form 
fef examination. 

The Attorney General said, he understood bis learned friend 
io be about examining the witness as to the contents of the letter 
wbioh she had acknowledged to be her hand writing. This he 
submitted, it waj not competent for him to do ia toe course of 
n cross-examination. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that according to all Ms 
knowledge, one of the first principles erf evidence was, that a 
Writing should speak for itself. 

Mr. Williams applied to be heard on this point. 

The Lord Chancellor wished that their proceedings should 
be conducted with regularity, and the objection should be 
first stated. 

The Attorney General said, bis objection was precisely ex- 
pressed in what had just before fallen from bis lordship ; it was 
the writing itself, and not its contents, that could be admitted 
as evidence. 

- Yon have said that yon have been thirteen months in England* 
Yes. 

Any more than that ? 1 came last year, in July. 

Who came with you ? One of my sisters, a friend, Mr. Cross, 
and Saedri. 

Then the retinue consisted of two females and two males ? We 
travelled in different carriages. 

But you travelled at the same time ? Yes. 

From Vienna, or where > From Switzerland. 

You have been at Vienna, have you not ? I have not been St 
Vienna excepting with her Royal Highness. 

Have you been at Milan since ? Yes, once. 

Were you examined there ? Yes. 

How many examined you? Was Vilmarcati, the counsellor, one.? 
Yes, Viltnareati, and three other gentlemen. 

No other lawyer? There was the advocate Vilmarcati, .three . 
other gentlemen, and those who wrote : I do not know if they were 
advocates. 

Was Mr. Powell there ? Yes. 

Colonel Brown, was he there f Yes. 

8 *R 
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Yon were examined more than once, were yon not } I was exa- 
mined but onee at Milan. * 

An j where else ? Only at Milan. 

How long aince was that } ' It was a year last January or Febro> 
ary ; a year in February last. • 

Where did you go from to be examined at Milan ? 1 went froaa 
Switzerland to Milan. 

Yon had been at your own home ? Yes. 

living st your own home ; not in service ? I lived st home. 

Now tell me, have you finally agreed what you are to have for 
yonr evidence ? They have promised me nothing for my evidence. 

Have you not asked for any thing, or for any promise of any 
thing, before you came into this country ? No. 

Nor for any thing else, for your personal presence r No* I haide 
only demanded that they should pay the expenses of my journey. 

Do you mean to swear that you expect nothing for coming to this 
country, and giving your evidence ? I expect nothing at all for 
having come here. 

No benefit, nor any profit of any kind, you mean to swear ? I 
expect no profit for having come here. 

You do not believe, upon your oath, that you are to receive anjr 
money or benefit of any kind for coming to England \ 1 expect no 
advantage for coming here, only that they should -pay my expenses, 
nothing more. 

And tbst is all you expect ? Yes, it is what I expect. 

And that is all you believe you are to expect? I expect nothing 
else. 

And yon believe you will have nothing else ? I do not believe I 
shall have any thing more. 

i think you said that you never had been in service since yon 
quitted the Princess of Wales ? I have been in no other service. 
* Here the cross-examination on this part of the case closed, and 
Mr. Brougham having handed certain letters to the interpreter, 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested that the better course would bo 
first to read the original French, and afterwards a translation. 

The Solicitor-General understood that the couusejl on the otbsr 
aide meant to put questions upon the letters, so as to bring them 
within the rule laid down by Ihe house. 

The Lord-Chancellor said that time would be allowed the counsel 
till to-morrow morning to consider of the rule, and of the course 
they would pursue. 

Mr. Williams said, that he would pqt questions upon tbe letters, 
provided he were not bound to occupy a certain quantity of time. 

The Solicitor-General submitted that the questions were not to be 
put merely pro /own. 

Tbe Lord-Chancellor did not suppose that counsel would not deal 
fairly and properly by tbe rules of the house. 

Mr. Brougham. Certainly not. 

Lord Donoughmore bad feared that something of the kind was 
intended. 

The Lord-Chancellor repeated the terms of the rule, and again, 
observed, that as the hour of adjournment was so near, time aright 
fee allowed to the counsel to deliberate. - * 
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Lord thmoughmore still apprehended that the counsel for the, 
Queen mejtnt to do no more than just to bring themselves within th» 
Words of the. rule of the house. * 

Mr. Brougham repeated his assurance to the contrary. It was 
now very pear the hour when their lordships usually separated, and 
the letters would occupy much time in reading. It might be welj, 
therefore, to accept the proposal of delay until to-morrow, and the 
rather that the witness might not have access to the letters before 
sne was examined as to their contents. He also again begged the 
attention pf their lordships to the precedent in tfie case of thje 
Duchess of Kingston. 

The house accordingly adjourned at ten minutes before five* 

Fifteenth Day, Saturday , September 2, 1820. 

About 10 minutes before 10 the Lord -Chancellor took his 
seat ; and prayers being read, the Peers were called oyer. 

{Cross? Examination of Madame Dumont hy Mr. Willxamsy 
continued. 

To what place did you go when you left the service of the 
Queen ? 1 went to Switzerland. 
" To your home ? Yes. 

Did you go \o the house of your father and mother ? I 
have no father, but I went to the house of my mother. 

Your mother is married again, is she not ? Yes. 

How long did you remain with your father and mother aftej 
you wrnt home ? About a year and a month. 
' To what place did you go from thence ? I went to Milan* 

That was, I suppose, to be examined, as you stated yestef- 
flay? Yes. 

Where did you go to from Milan ? To Switzerland. 

Home again ? Yes. 

How long did you remain at home ? Nearly three months. 

Where did you then go ? I came over here to England. 

Who desired you to go to Milan \o be examined ? Mr. 
Sacchi came for me on the part of the commission. 

Who is Mr. Sacchi ? He is an Italian gentleman. 

Is he a clerk to the Advocate Vilmarcati, or what? No; 
lie is a gentleman. 

Pray what is he besides being a gentleman ? I do not know 
ybat he is. He was a soldier (en militaire.) 

The translation of the word militaire was objected to, and 
after some observations, it was admitted that the witness meant 
to say that Sacchi bad been an officer. 

Do you know of his having been an officer ? Yes. 

Where did you Jtnow this Mr. Sacchi before he came to 
you ? In the house of the Princess. 
' Then he had also been in the service of the* Princess ? Yes. 
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And when te came for jo* he was no longer in the Pto 
toess's service ? No* 

At that time he was in the service of the Milan cemmxiont 
1 do not know. 

Was he not employed by the commission ? 1 know he cam* 
to seek for me, but 1 do not know how he was employed other- 
wise. 

In what year was it that he came to ask yon to go to be ex- 
amined at Milan .' It was a year ago ; last year. 

In what year? was it 1818 or 1819 ? He arrived in the 
faonth of December, 1818, and be left in the January following. 

Then that was in the beginning of the year 18 19 ? Yes. 

Up to that time, if I take yon eight, yon had been living 
trith your father-in-law and mother 7 Yes. 
. Tbice months more elaptfed, and then yon tame to England? 
Vea. 

How long did yon remain at Milan ? Two months. 
. What was given to yon for going to Milan ? Nothing bat 
paying my expenses. * They wily paid my journey and ex- 
penses ; nothing more. 

After that, when yon were at home, you nntintaiifed ydur- 
self at your own expense? Yes. 

And pAl the time from your leaving the service of the Prin- 
cess up to the time of your going to Milan ? Yes. 

And if I understand you rightly, up to this moment yoti 
have received nothing but your expenses? Yes. 

Nothing at all ? Nothing. 

And you have supported yourself here, I suppose 2 No; 
they have supported tee here ; my expenses in EogUnd are 
paid. * • 

That is all ; only your expenses ? Yes. 

If 1 understood you rightly, yesterday* you said ye* wer* 
6nly onoe examined at Milan? Yes; I was examined only 
once, but I was several days in being examined. 

You were several days under examination I Yes. 

\Vere those successive days, or did the examination take place at 
different times ? They were following days. 

So that, in fact, it was only one examination ? Yes; at Milan. 

Yon have not been examined since jou casse to England, hate 
Jou ? No ; 1 have not been examined, bat I have been sworn. 

When werejon sworn ? About two mofiths ago. 

By whom ? ' By a magistrate whom I do not know. 

Where ? by what magistrate ? 1 do not know the magistrate, 
hut I was at fckezj Mr. Powell's— at the bouse of Mr. Powell. 

You say you were there sworn ? Yes. . 

Was ii on the subject of the evidence you had given at Milan 1 
Yes. 

Then there was an examination in writing produced ? Isatw my 
awn paper. 

Was it marked? 1 don't know. 
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Was it the sme paper which had teen written upon at Milan I 
I do not know whether it was nay deposition. 

Was it the same deposition which jpu had signed r I bad signed 
it ; hat 1 do not know whether this was the same paper* 

Did you not sign a paper containing the statements to which joif- 
were sworn ? You mean the day on which 1 was sworn ? 

On the day on which you were sworn, or at any other time ? I 
aaw my deposition when I signed it; .but 1 do not know wbftthw it 
was the same paper or not. 

You had it before you ? Yes. 

Yau heard its contents read ? No, I did not hear it reaiL 

Bqt you saw the paper ? Yes, 

That paper contained your evidence ? Yea. 

And to that paper you were sworn by a magistrate r Yes> 

Mr. Powell was the gentleman who examined you in Itaiy, was 
be not ? Yen. 

Did he ever examine you in this country, except at the time yon 
were sworn ? 

The Solicitor-General objected to this question, as it assumed 
that Mr. Powell had examined the witness The question was then 
put in the following form : — 

Did Mr. Powell ever examine yon in England ? No* 

Has he not often seen you since you arrived in England ? SooM* 
times. 

Has he not .seen you frequently r He has not seen me often. 
'■ Has he seen you a dozen tiroes ? Yes, more* 

Twenty times, perhaps ? 1 do not know ; 1 cannot recollect. 

It was not on the subject of this evidence that be visited you r 
No. 

Did be never speak to you on the subject of this evidence ? No* 

What, during all those twentr visits, more or less, bad yon no 
talk whatever with him on the subject of your evidence } 1 cannot 
say he said nothing about it, because I do not recollect. 

1 suppose that, at the time you were sworn, you were appro npo* 
a book r Yes. 

Then I understand you to say, that, with the exception of tiua 
occasion, to which yau have been swearing, and the examination 
at Milan,* you have not been examined at all on this subject r N#> I 
have not. 

Mr. Williams. Now, my lords, with your lordships* permission, 
we propose to read those letters. It is not in en wheat qo u* to- caad 
them, but is a matter of option. Therefore we mean to read the 
first and second. It is not necessary to produce the third, as i% 
contains nothing out of which a cross-examination can arise. 

Lord Erskine said, the letters ought to be put in properly 
translated. 

The Lord-Chanrettor. You ore going *0 read those letters in 
Conformity with the understanding forjmjsily asked, that Ujej *tt 
absolutely required. 

Mr. Williams. Certainly, my lord. 

The l«ord-Chance)lor, These letters must be first cead in French, 
and then a translation laid on the table* the authenticity ol wbiah. 
must be sworn ty by~ the interpreter. 
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Mr. Brougham. We propose, my lord, that first the arigiaaf 
letter in French shall be read, and then a translation by the inter* 
preter; the original being; placed in the hands of the other inter* 
preter, in order to correct any inaccuracy that may occur. Tbia 
will save yoor lordships* time. 
' The interpreter then proceeded to read the letter in Fiench-r 

when he came to the name of a Mous. , the witness interrupted 

him* 

Mr. Brougham. What doea the witness say ? 

The Interpreter. The witness observes, that she finds the name 

of Mods. exposed, and she doea not wish any one to be exposed 

of whom she speaks. 

Mr. Brougham. We do not wish to hurt the feelings of any 
person, and have no objection that the names of individuals should 
be passed over. 

' The Lord-Chancellor. Interpreter, yon will explain to the witness 
that the counsel have no objection to the names being left out ; 
and, whenever you come to a name, do not express it until the 
counsel state whether they do, or do not, wish it to be passed over 
in silence. 

v The original letter having been read, a translation Waa handed to 
the interpreter. 

Mr. Brougham. Look at that paper. Have you compared it 
With the original, and do you find it to be a correct translation ? 
Xea. . . 

Mr. Brougham. Now the other interpreter will take the original* 
while the translation is being read. 

Eatt Grey (as we understood) said their lordships had heard the 
translation verified* and, to render the evidence complete, he 
would suggest that the original, as well as the translation, should 
be entered on their minutes. 

Mr. Brougham said, that could be done afterwards. If it were 
now entered, it would interupt the course of their proceedings. 

. The Lord Chancellor. Let the interpreter take the original and 
the translation, and examine both attentively. It they agree thaf 
the translation is accurate, when they are called to the bar they 
can say so. 

Khe witness was here directed to sit down], 
e interpreter then read the translation of the first letter, which 
was. as follows : — 

" Colombier, 8th Feb. 1818. 

" Dear and good Mariette, — Although you have not said four 
words in your last letter, yet 1 love you too well not to pardon you 
for it ; and it is with real pleasure that 1 reply to you. 1 hope mj 
dear sister, you are perfectly happy ; but I ought not to doubt it, so 
well as 1 know the extreme goodness of her Royal Highness, and of. , 
all those with whom you have any thing to do. Endeavour always 
to deserve such kindness, by continuing the same way of lift which 
has procured it for you, that experience may not be useless to yoa\ 
Keep always before your eyes the trouble which arises from rasjines* 
and inconsistency ; you have lately had sufficient proofs of that. 

" Ton wiH no doubt be very deairoua of knowing what is my 
situation in our little country ; 1 assure you, my dear, 1 have bean. 
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received in such a manner at yoa would have no idea of. I have 
been every where -sought after, and received with the greatest cordi- 
•lily at Lausanne, at Morger, and at Cassonay, 1 passed a whole 
month at the last town, where every possible amusement was procur- 
ed for me. You know bow fond I was of sledge-riding ; well, 
every day we made a party for it. At the beginning of the new year 
tye had a delightful masked ball ; last week two mere, the best that 
have beeaeeeu in this town, and a number of other evening parties 
given by a friend of mine : in short, every day brought some new 
invitation Conceive to yourself how, in the midst of all these num- 
berless pleasures, I wasead and silent ; every one quizzed me on my 
indifference : I, who used to be so gay before my departure. J was 
not insensible of my duloess, but, spite of all my endeavours, could 
not get the better of it. 

" Can you not, my dear, divine lire cause of all my sadness ? 
Alas ! was it not the regret of having quitted her Royal Highness, 
and of knotting that she suspected my character, and taxed me with 
ingratitude ? Oh, God ! 1 would surrender half my life, could she 
but lead my heait ; she would then be convinced of the infinite 
respect, the unlimited attachment, and the perfect affection, I have 
always entertained for her august person* 

'* I should have wibhed, my dear Marietta, to have written to 
the Count, to thank bim for the kindness he has shown me, but 1 
was afraid to trouble him ; tell him, one line, if be would but have 
the goodness to write to me, would afford me a little tranquility, 
since it would make me hope for pardon, 

" I was afraid her Royal Highness would be displeased at the 
course I have tafceu in my journey. Judge, then, of my happiness 
when I learned that she was not at all angry at it ; but, on the con* 
trary, gave me heave to take it. In truth, this pretence has been 
very useful to me c for you are sufficiently acquainted with the world 
to suspect that I have been assailed with questions, particularly by 
great folks-*— far I am not vain enough to think that 1 have been 
-sought after only on account of my beautiful eyes— and that a little 
curiosity has bad no part in the desire to see me, Ah ! why waa 
not her Royal Highness at my side ? $he wpuld then have fopnd 
if 1 were ungrateful. 

" How often, in a numerous circle, have I with enthusiasm 
enumerated her great qualities, her rare talents, htr mildness, her 
patience, her charity ; in short, all the perfections which she 
possesses in so eminent a degree ! How often have I seen my 
hearers affected, and heard them exclaim, that the world ia unjust, 
to cause so much unhappiness to ope who deserves it so little, and 
who so is worthy of being happy I 

*' You cannot think, Mariette, what a noise my little journal has • 
" made ; it has been, if I may use the expression, snatched at. Every 
pne has read it, r-*-*- begged me to If t her carry it to Lausanne : 
all the English who were there wanted to see it immediately, I have 
been delighted at it, for yon know I say in it a great deal of the best 
and most amiable Princess in the world ; I relate in detail all the 
traits of sensibility and of generosity which she has shown; the. 
manner in which she haa been, received, apnjaudad, cherished, in 
*U tbe places we have visiifij. 
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" You know that where the Princess is my subject I am not 
barren; consequently mj journal is embellished with all (be 
effusions of ray heart, my greatest desire having always bee* 
that the Princess should appear to be what she really is, audi 
thai full justice should be rendered to her. I assure you, that 
although distent* it is act less roy desire, and that 1 shall al- 
ways endeavour with teal that such may be the case, and as 
Aw as my poor capacity Witt allow. You may judge I shall 
not make h merit of this, since she will be ignorant of it, and 
e*en suspects me of ingratitude ; but it Will be only to content 
toy heart, which would find a sweet satisfaction in this charm- 
ing succes*. 

" But I had almost forgotten to confide to you a thing which 
will surprise you as moofc as it ha* mc. The 24th of last 
inonth 1 was taking some refreshment at my Aunt Clara's, 
when I was informed an unknown person desired to deliver 
me a letter, and that he would trust it to no one eke. • I went 
down stairs and dsired him to come up into my room ; judge 
of rtjr astonishment when 1 broke the seal : a proposal was 
made to roe to set off for London, under the pretence of being 
* governed. I wad promised high protection, and a brilliant 
FOrthnt in a short time. The letter was. without signature, but, 
t6 assure me of thfc truth of it, 1 was informed 1 might draw 
tjn a banker for as much money as I wished. Can you 
conceive any thing so singular? Some lines escaped from 
the pen of the writer, discovered tome the cheat, and 1 did 
not hesitate to reply in such terms as roust have convinced 
|bim I was not quite a dupe. Notwithstanding all my efforts, 
I could ckaw no eclaircmement from the bearer; he acted 
With the greatest mystery. 

" You see, my dear, with what promptitude the enemies of 
our generous benefactress always net. There must be spies 
continually about her ; for no sooner had I left Pesaro than it 
tons known, with all its circumstances, in the capital of Europe. 
They thooght to find in me a person revengeful and ambitious: 
but, thank trod, I am exempt from both those failings, and 
money acquired at the expense of repose and duty will never 
tempi ino, though I should be at the last extremity. The Al* 
toighty abandons no one, much less those who act agreeably to 
him. A good reputation is belter than a golden girdle. 

" Since I have introduced the subject of money, my deaf 
sister, 1 oust give you some advice. Economize as much as possible, 
retrench every superfluity : did you but know the pain I feel in net 
having done so ! I do not think 1 evter was guilty of extravagance, 
but I have not deprived myself of many things which were almost use* 
less. Yoa know that every one here, aa elsewhere, fancies the Princess 
of Wales throws her money out of die window, and supposes ma pea- 
s*qse£ of a large fortune : from a species vf self-love, and to prove 
•fill saere her generosity, I do not try te undeceive any one ; coose* 
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ejuentty, though I have grr^at need of money, I oWt dare to ask nay 
guardian for any. I know how to be moderate, and am at no ex- 
pense* . I bavjs often reflerted, that if I bad always acted in the 
same way, I should not be in the situation in which 1 am. 

" Every one should economise as much as possible ; one can gain 
by no other means. Profit by the lesson 1 have just given yon; be 
assured that it will he salutary to you, for 1 speak from experience. 
M. **-— has not sent the packet ; I wrote to him St Milan and at 
'Paris. I eapecH his answer one of these days. If it should be lost, 
it will be very disagreeable, as the rloth cost a great deal. If I had 
knowo, it should lot have been purchased, as my mother bad agoofl 
spencer, and might very well have done without it. I regret the - 
velvet very much, as 1 want it for my hat ; besides', we did not get 
that either for nothing ; and three louis are well worth lamenting, 
without reckoning, the other baubles. Money will not come by 
whistling for it. A sous here and a sous there soon make a Kwet 
and tweaty-fojir livres make a Napoleon* You see I am become an 
adept in arithmetic. I will answer for it, however, that Mr. " 
will make all good, if he has lost any thing. 1 shall show him no 
favour, and hsve written to hi in in such a manner as sufficiently 
shows 1 am not very well satisfied with his negligence. 

" But, my dear Marietta, 1 perceive 1 have almost finished 
my letter without speaking a word of our dear parents. Our 
good mother is tolerably well, though her asthma, and com- 
plaint hi her stomach, torment her sometimes, but nothing 
compared to what she has suffered this summer; my father is 
very well ; Henrietta "is always charming. 1 give her every 
day lessons in writing and reading. She sews very welt, and 
repasric as well ; she has already worked several frills for me, 
and *omc gowns, with which 1 am very well satisfied. Her 
desire of travelling is the same ; pray try to get her a station ; 
I am convinced she. will give you no cause to regret it. She 
is much altered for the better ; she is gay, and always in good 
^ humour, mild, obliging, in short, of a character to make her r 
x self beloved wherever she goes ; for she has an excellent heart, 
and knows how to be contented in all situations. Margaret 
is entirely amiable, of a pretty figure, and so lively, that she 
makes one half dead with laughing. Louisa is very genteel. 
1 assure you, dear Mariette, they are all changed very much 
for the better, and I am quite contented with them. 

" 1 have been for this month past in my favourite chamber 
at Colombier, where some xpp&irs have been done ; for exam? 
irfe, a good chimney, and a small cabinet, wherein I sleep. I 
make little excursions often in our environs ; and frequently 
receive visits, which afford me amusement 

44 1 think I bear you say, 4 Well, dear Louisa, what do you 

mean to do ? Won't you marry ? What does** do ? I 

WiH teH'you word for word. 1 every day feel more and more 

repugnance to marriage: has done all in his power (o 

induce me to accept a heart, which, he says, he has preserved 
for hie -these seven years ; what heroics! constancy, and little 
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ffprfhy of the age in which we live I I shall not, howerer, 
bedazzled by it; arid, although he be rich, charming, and 
amiable, I do not wish to retract the refusal 1 gave him four 
years ago. 

"If this amuse you, I will teH you of several other lovers, 
not less desirable than he. 1 am very foolish, perhaps, to 
refuse them ; for they are infinitely better than 1 am— perhaps 
I may one day repent it You know the proverb, 4 He who 
will not/ &c. But I cannot do otherwise. Recent events have 
created in me a sort of antipathy to men; I can. have no con* 
nexion, no communication with any of ihem. I love and che* 
rish sweet liberty alone, and wish to preserve it as long as 
J can. 

" Dear Marietta, I conjure ycfu imitate ray example, and 
never think of marrying. My mother aud 1 forbid it, as long 
as her Royal Highness shall wish to keep you in her service. 
You can have no greater happiness. It is impossible ! Be* 
ware of forming any attachment — you are too young— remain 
free. Be assured you will be a thousand times more nappy. 
. u I do not recommend prudence toyoo,because I know vou 
too well to distrust you ; but, although it may be said of me 
that I would die rather than abandon it for an instant, and 
deviate from the strict path of virtue, the most precious good 
we possess, yet 1 have known some persons suspect my con* 
duct. But I have God and my own conscience for witnesses. 
-Are the v not sufficient for my peace? No one can deprive 
one of that. No, I have nothing to reproach myself with da 
that head, and you "know, therefore, I can give y6u such ad* 
vice as you should follow, especially as it is also that of one 
mother. 

" Dear sister, if you dare, place me at the feet of her Royal 
Highness, beseeching her to accept my humble respects : do 
not fail, 1 entreat you, when she speaks of me, to endeavour to 
convince l.er ny repentance is still the same; that 1 conjure 
her to restore rne to her favour. Tell me if her Royal High-* 
ness is stilt so enraged against me, and if there is not any ap* 
pearance of a pardon ; but tell me always the truth. Try als* 
to persuade her Royal Highness that 1 am and always shall be 
so entirely devoted to her, that no sacrifice 1 could make for 
her would appear too great, and that she may even dispose of 
my life, which shall for ever be consecrated to her service. 
Tell the Baron- also that 1 am very sensible of his remembrance, 
and beg him to accept the assurance of my perfect ackrjow* 
ledgment. Embrace for roe the charming Victorirje ; repeat 
Qtso my thanks tp the Count, and assure him 1 shall never for* 
get his kindness. Remember me to the Countess, Madame 
jLivia, and Mr. Williaip, begging them to receive the assurance 
pf my sincere friendship. 

** if 1 were to tell ^ pu all those who send you s^lutfttipas, I 
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should want two more pages ; for every one U interested for 
yon, and they never cease to wish for your happiness. Be* 
lieve, however, the most sincere wishes are made by us. 

" You will tell Mr. Hieronymus that John is quite well, and 

that Mr. is very well pleased with him in all respects. 

His board is not paid for; and (ell Mr. Hieronymus, on the 
receipt of this letter, I beg he will immediately send an order 

to for six months* pay, and address it to me. He roust 

not delay, for I have ho money. 

u You will not do wrong if yon send at the same time the 
two Napoleons, to make up the twenty-five, if yon can. It is 
1 who send you the gown ; instead of lace, you should trim it 
with muslin. Make my compliments to Mr.* Hieronymus, and 
tell him the first time 1 write ngain I will give him more par-* 
ttculars respecting his son, because I hope to have more room. 
1 wish very much to know how ink is made with that powder 
which he gave me, and what he has done with the two pictures 
1 sent him at the Villa d'Este. 

• "Adieu, dear and good sister. We embrace you cordially. 
A reply at once if you please, 

" 8th February, 1818. " LOUISA DE MONT. 

" A Mademoiselle Mademoiselli Marictte Bron, a ^esaro." 

The interpreter then read the original of the 2d letter, and 
afterwards the translation, as follows :— 

Letter from Mademoiselle De Mont to the Queen, 
dated Remini, 16th November, 1817. 

" It is on my knees that I write to my generous benefactress* 
beseeching her to pardon my boldness, but I cannot resist my 
feelings. . Besides, 1 am convinced that if her Royal Highness 
knew the frightful state into *which 1 am plunged, she would 
' not be offended at my temerity. My spirits cannot support 
my misfortune ; I am overwhelmed by H, and I urn more than 
persuaded 1 shall sink under it. I feel a dreadful weakness : 
a mortal inquietude consumes me internally, and 1 do nol feel 
one moment of tranquility. A crowd of reflections 'on the 
past goodness of her Royal Highness,' and * on ipy apparent 
ingratitude,' overwhelm me. May her Royal Highness deign, 
to take pity on me; may she deign to restore me \wr prccioup 
favour, which I have unhappily lost by the most deadly im- 
prudence ; may I receive that soft assurance before 1 die of 
grief; she alone can restore me to life. 

"I dare again to conjure, to supplicate, the clemency and 
compassion of her Royal Highness, that she will grant me the 
extreme favour of destroying those two fatal letters ; to know 
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that they are in the hands of her RojraT Highness, and that 
they will constantly bear testimony against my past conduct, 
kills me. The aversion which I bare merited on the part of 
her Royal Highness, instead of diminishing, would be increas- 
ed by reading them. 

" I permit myself to assure her Royal Highness, that it ta 
only the granting of these two favours which can preserve my 
life, and restore to me that repose which 1 have lost. My fault » 
it is true, is very great and irreparable, "but JL#Vfe is Mind. 
How many faults has be not caused even the greatest men 
to commit ! 1 dare flatter myself this is a strong reason why 
her Royal Highness should condescend to grant me the twa 
favours which 1 take the liberty of asking of tier* 

" 1 allow myself to recommend to the favour and protection 
of her Royal Highness my sister Marictte, and also her who is 
in Switzerland. Her Royal Highness gave aas to omUrsUnd 
that, perhaps, she might be allowed to supply my place. The 
hope of this alleviated my distress. It would be an act of cha- 
rity, for my sisters have only moderate fortunes, and in out 
small poor oountry they are not to be acquired, i am certain 
her Royal Highness would have no cause to repent her great 
goodness aod extreme kindness towards a young girl who has 
always gained the esteem and friendship of all to whom she 
has been personally known. 

"I cannot sufficiently thank her Royal Highafess and th» 
Baron for their kindness in sending Ferdinand to accompany 
me; he has Daid ipp all the attentipaand taken all the care of 
the imaginable ; I know not how to acknowledge so many be- 
nefits ; but I will endeavour by my future conduct to merit 
them, and to regain the favourable opinion which her Royal 
Highness entertained Tor me dnring the days of my good for-, 
tune. 

" It is with sentiments of the most entire submission, and the 
most perfect devotion, that 1 have the honour to be, her Royal 
H ighness's most obedient servant, * LOUISA DE MONT.** 

The letters • having been read in French and English, tha 
cross-examination or Mad. De Mont was resulted by Mr. 
Williams. 

Who is the Count to whom allusion is made in the first letter ? 
Count Schiavini. 

Was he at that time in the service of the Princess r Yes. 

I wish to know whether the journal of which mention is 
made in the first letter was a journal comprising the whole 
time you were with the Princess ? 

The Solicitor-general objected to this question, as referring 
to (he contents of a writing. 

Mr. Williams contended that it was competent to ast tft* 


question, tie did nit ask tbe contents, of toy thing reipfebt- 
iugthe contents, but tbfe time which it comprised. 
Tbe Solicitor-Genera! persisted iff bis objection. 
Mr. Williams then &'kJ be would take the decision of tb* 
judges upon the question. ' 

The Lord-Chancellor consulted with the judges for a mo- 
ment, and immediately after stated that it was their opimotf 
that the question might be put. 

Ans. I do not think it comprised the wlnrte time. 

Did it not comprise the greatest part of H- ? Yfcs. ' a _ _ 

I wish you to tell rae more particularly wild Madam Botatti 
is?' She is a Swiss lady. 
' Residing where? At Lausanne. 

How near Lausanne is the residence of your firfbet and mtf' 
ther ? Within three leagues. 

• Is that lady a relation or merely an acquaintance of yofcts ? 
Only an- acquaintance ; she is not any remfion. 
> Whefre did your aunt Clare^ [to whom yon allnde, lift > At 
Colombier? 

In the same place as your father and mother ? Yes. 

Do you not, in the letter, state, thai While you w6r£ taking 
some refreshment at your aunt Clara's, a jtersoh uftktitfWfi de* 
aired to deliver a letter to you ? I have already said fh« letter 
was a double entendre between me and my sister. 

Is it true, or not, that a person unknown desfafed to deliver 
you a letter? if 1 may have permission, 1 tfill explain every 
thing respecting that letter. 

First of all, is it true or false thai a! person did deliver Jou 
' a letter ? Answer that question. I once received a tettet 4 With* 
out any signature. 

Was that letter delivered by an unknown' person, when you 
were at your aunt Clara's ? I do not recollect perfectly whe- 
ther it was at my aunt Clara's^ but it was delivered to meat 
Colombier. « 

Did that unknown person deliver it to you, whether at jtottt 
aunt Clara's or not ? 1 do not recolfcfet where the letter wab 
given to me. 

I say again, did any unknown person deliver to jMi a letter? 
f received a letter at Colombier, but I do not kn## Who del- 
-Itvered it. 

Was that the letter now read ? I don't recollect. 

1* that tbe letter alluded to in the letter now refed ? It Wtfe a 
letter without a signature, but it did not ootithin what- was n&k 
read. 

Then it is not true that when you \terfe fafting refreshment 
at your aunt Clara's you received a letter, proposing to you to 
gW to London, and so on ? I do not recollect whether I re- 
ceived it at my aunt Clara's. 

9 •!• ■ - 
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Did you receive such a letter at alt ? 1 received a letter like 
that, but not. exactly that which you have read. * 

Did the letter contain any proposal lo you to go to London 
as a governeis* I wish to explain that letter ; I wish you 
would permit me to do so. 

I wish you to answer the question. Did yon or did you not 
receive a letter proposing to you to go to London ? Answer me 
that, and explain then as long as you like. I received a letter 
proposing to me to go to London, and saying that I. would he 
received as a governess, if 1 should he provided with letters of 
recommendation. 

The Lord Chancellor. Did you wish to add any thing'* * 

1 wish to explain why I wrote the letter to my sister, if you 
' would have the goodness to bear me. (Hear, hear.) 

No objection was made to this request. 

Witness continued. I wish to go back to the time when I 
was dismissed from her Royal 1 1 ig I mess's service. The same 
evening that 1 was dismissed by her Uoyal Highness, and was 
to start the following morning, Mr. Beigaini came to my room. 
He said 

Here Mr. Williams said, that any conversation with Ber- 
garoi in her Royal Highness'* absence could not l>e received. 

The Solicitor- General argued, that the witness ought lo be 
allowed to state all the circumstances that led to the letter, and 
that might explain its meaning. Whether it might be evi- 
dence or not, it was necessary for explaining matters in 
evidence. 

- Lord Erskine said, that such conversation was admissible 
as explanation. 

The Lord Chancellor overruled the objection. 

Witness, continued- — Mr.' Bergami came to my chamber, 
and said her Royal Highness wished to dismiss my sister also, 
on account of my conduct I was very sorry on account of 
my sister, for she bad no fortune at home, and could not live at 
home. 1 beggea M. Bergaifti would speak to the Princess to 
keep my sister. He promised to do so, and at the same time 
he advised me lo write a letter to her Royal Highness, because 
she was much offended against me, and to recommend my 
lister to aak her pardon. 1 wrote the letter at l\stro the fol- 
lowing morning, when 1 parted with my sister/ He recom- 
mended me, when I wrote, not to write any thing to prejudice 
jny sister. I promised, on the contrary, to do all in my power 
to enable her to keep her place. 1 also wrote a letter to the 
Princess at Rimini. I wrote several times to my sister, and 
always spoke much in favour of her Royal Highness, because 
i knew they would be intercepted. About the same time that 
J wrote the letter, 1 formed the idea of quitting Switzerland 
and coming- <o England. At the time J received information, if 
I got letters of recommendation 1 might be placed here as go- 
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vernets. At the same time time I was afraid her Royal High- 
ness might dismiss my sister, and it was therefore that I wrote 
to her as 1 did. J dared not write freely, for fear of my letter 
being seen ; and I wroje only that if she should be dismissed I 
would find means of placing her here and paying her journey. 
At the same time, I know that since I left the Princess she was 
afraid I should speak against her. I knew the Princess would 
read my letter, and 1 wished to convince her Royal Highness 
] would say nothing against her, even if I came to England; 
Jn several private conversations, although many questions were 
put to rut-, I avoided saying what took place at the house. 
JThe&c are my reasons for writing that letter (o my sister. 

At the request of several peers, Mr. Gurney read from his 
notes the explanation of the witness. 

Mr. Williams. Ask her if she has given a full explanation. 
I have said so to my sister to pay the journey. The reference 
to the banker is to say, that 1 wish to take the money now with 
my guardian, and place it here. They told me the interest 
would he double. If I had some of it here, I could make use 
of it for myself or my sister. 

Ask her if she has any more last words — any further expla- 
nation? No more. 

. Don't let her be in any hurry ; let her take her time : now, 
tiny further explanation to give ? (After a pause.) I wished 
by that to convince the Princess, who doubted my speaking 
oi her, that money would not tempt me. 

Have you now any ot,her explanation ? (After a long pause.) 
1 will say also I fell at that time a great degree of attachment 
to her Royal Highness, and I felt grateful for the kindness she 
bad shown inc while in the house. 

Any thing more ? 1 do not remember entirely all the cir* 
cumstanoes respecting the letter. 

fHere several explanations were read byMr. Gurney.] 

You saw the letter last night ? I have seen it. I said 1 knew 
it again, but 1 do not know the tffaole contents of it. 

Did you not see the letters last night when they were put 
before you ? 1 saw two letters placed before me. 

I know it, and that is the reason why 1 ask you, did you 
not see the date ? 1 did know the date when 1 saw it. 
. Did you not see the date of both ? I saw the date of the 
letter from Colombier. 

You did see Colombier ? I saw Colombier at the top. 

When you left this place last night — I don't ask you where 
you went, I am sure — who accompanied you ? A lady, one of 
my friends. 

Do you mean to represent that no one else saw you since 
you were examined here last night ? I have seen the people 
of the house, and the person sent to fetch me ; I don't know 
bis name. 
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Wtrp vqo opt tome time in a place near the j?Uce where y^u 
bqw are before you went hoine > 1 went directly home. 

Thelnteprder. The word used (dircetement) is equivocal; 
\t may mean thai she did not go out of the direct way home. 

Did you aot stop ia some other place ? I. went directly home. 

The Interpreter. There is the same ambiguity still. 

tVitifess. I wept directly home without waiting. 
. J want to know, not whether you went straight home with* 
out going to anotjier place, but whether, before you went 
Wne, you stared an v where ? 

The J^ord Chancellor, Before you began to go home ? I 
remained a moment in a room above. 

You say you remained a moment — how long? I don't re- 
collect exactly. 

Do you mean to represent it was not above a moment ? No 
answer. 

Will you swear \t was not half an hour ? 1 do not swear its 
I may have remained half an hour. 

An hour? I cannot swear the time. 

What did you mean by saying a moment ? did you mean 
ppjy a short Hn)e ) I meant it was not a long time. 

Will you give us some notion of the time ?" Will you swear 
jron . did not remain there two hours ? I cannot swear the 
time, because 1 do pot recollect the time. 

Do you mean to *ay that there was no one with you during 
that time but the lady who accompanied you ? I saw the lady 
find the person who csrae; to fetch roe. 

J offered you time, if you wanted it, to recollect every thing 
you bad to say. Do you mean to say you have not been 
thinking of tbfc letters since you we.re cross-examined Yesterday 
respecting them ? I have not passed the time reflecting on 
them ; 1 have been talking of the in. v 

Do you mean that you have been thinking of them, but not 
the whple tinse ? I was not thinking of them the whole time, 
because I retired to my bedchamber. 

Id (hat letter, what place do you mean by the capital of Europe ? 
I can't recar to wind what 1 meapt, because 1 was accustomed to 
write in a double sense, and it is so long since I wrote that letter 
that 1 can*t recollect. 

Having heard that letter read in French and in English, don't 
you know what yon meant by the capital of Earope } It is impos- 
sible for me at such a distance of time to recollect what 1 meant hy 
all the words. By the capital of Europe 1 meant Lansaooe *r Co 
tomfcrer. 

. Were yon in the habit of calling Csiotshier the capital of Eu- 
rope ? 1 was often in the habit of calling it a capital in writing to 
my »i*ter or friends ; not that t considered that the capital of 
Europe, but because I wss in the habit of writing in a double sense. 
Very well ; sod whether you called that place the capital of Ef- 
rope in this letter, or whether yon had any other meaning for that 
expression, you can't tell ? 1 cannot. 
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You say id thai letter that yon. wanted money ? Ye*. 

Was that true or not ? I had no money at home j bat if I wanted 
any, I could have got it from my guardian. 

Had you no money at home ? J don't recollect whether I had 
any money at home ; if 1 needed, ( should have had it from m»- 
guardian. Perhaps 1 had no money at home. 

Do yog mean to aay that you were at all supported by yonr father 
and mother in Switzerland, after you quitted the service of her 
Royal Highness ? 1 paid board to my mother for my keep and 
maintenance. 

You were not assisted at all with money during that time by any, 
nody } I don't recollect that any one gave me money. 

fior advanced yon any ? No. 

Yon mention in this letter a sister besides Mariette ? Yes. 

I hardly need ask if yon are much attached to that sister ? 1 was 
always much attached to her. 

And that sister you wished to go into the service of her Royal 
Highness ? 1 wished to place her in the service of the Princess, 
because she wished to travel, and had often spoke to me to place 
her out. 

What age was she ? Near 19. I can't recollect exactly* 

Was she tben 19, or is she now 19 ? At that time. 

Where does your father live ? At Colombia. 

Of what trade is he ? Be is an agriculturist, a farmer. 

Dues be farm bis own estate ? He has a small demesne, which 
be cultivates. 

Is be rich ? He subsists by what he farms. 

Does be not maintain himself by his own labour ? Yes. 

He lives in a small cottage, does he not ? A small house. 

Has he not some of the family living with him ? My mother and 
two of bis daughters live with him. 

This closed the cross-examination of the Witness. 

lie-examined by the SolicitofrGeneral. Has yonr father any 
property of his own ? My father has some land whieh belong* 
to him*. 

Is fliat the land he cultivates ? Yes. 

Is it by that land and his labour that he maintains himself.' Yea. 

Nave you any property ? Yes; 

To what amount a year r Something about 50 Louis. 
. Is your sister Mariette still in the service of her Royal Highness ? 
Yes. 

Mas »he any thing of her own but bar wages ) She has nothing 
but w hat aba receives Iron the PrMwss. 

You told u* yesterday that you were dismissed from the service of 
her Royal Highness for saying something that waa not true : state 
the circumstances of your dismissal } 1 was dismissed from the 
service of the Princess because she had been told that Mr. Saccbi 
had been told that the Princess was in love with him, and that I bad 
told him so. This proceeded from a letter which I wrote to Mr. 
Sacchi, and which was taken up at the ftoet ; and because I said in 
the end of it Hist the Princess loved '{amoitj Mr. Sacchi. I did 
not mean love, but that the Princess liked him as weH as others of 
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7*%* A* '^/for complained that both the Solicitor-General 

*jKt^^£r, the one in proposing the quest Urn, and the 

-jtkt ''!%ng the answer, addressed the witness instead of the 

JS^^Tthos rendered it impossible for their lordships to hear. 

J**"' oa *"* w «*' n g that letter did any person come iuto the 

f^gsf/ii M.BerjramL 

ntf ^oo aft erwai ds yourself go to .Pesaro r I went myself. 
Ifirft the letter ? Yes. 
ffos any body appointed to go with yon ? My sister and Hiero- 

fl f id us wer€ t0 S° w >th ro** 

After Bergami came into the room was any other person appointed 
(o go with you ? M. Bergami came into my room and told me 1 was 
to fro with his cousin Bergami, who was goiug to Pesaro. 

Did Bergarui*s cousin go to Pesaro? Yes. 

Did you put the letter into the post-office with your own hands ? 
Yea. 

Whose? The Princess's. 

Did you afterwards write a second letter ? Yes. 

Was that letter also intercepted ? Yes. 

Did you afterwards ste it I 1 saw it long afterwards. 

Did you, when writing that letter, communicate its contents to 
any one r No. 

To whom was it addressed r Rot to M. Saccbi, but to a person 
of another name. 

Whom ? 1 don't recollect if it was Panchio, or what other 
name. 

IV ow, yoa have told us you did not communicate the con- 
tents of die second letter to any one; did tbe Princess say any 
thiug to yoa about its contents ? It was after this second letter 
that 1 was dismissed. 

That is not an answer to my question, I am asking if the 
Princess said any thing to you about its contents ? I don't 
recollect that she mentioned any thing about the second letter. 

Did you on any occasion slate that the Princess was in love 
with Sacclnr No. 

Then was the charge made against you true or false ? It 
was not true. 

Mr. Williams could not see the object of this course of re- 
examination, and wished to know what the Solicitor General 
was aiming at. 
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The Solicitor. General saiJ be wanted io show *M H* 
Words made use of by the witness in the tetter, when properly 
explained by her, did not warrant the charge of falsehood, 
.which in the cross-examination had been sought to be estab- 
lished against her. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if that was the object of 
the Solicitor General, he ought to ask the witness why she 
used these words. 

Solicitor General. Who were in the room when ber Royal 
Highness communicated to you the contents of the first letter? 
M. Bergami and severs* other persons. 

Where was Bergami? In the same room with the Princess. 

To what place was that letter addressed ? To Milan. 

How far is Milan from Pcsaro,? One may travel in two or 
three days by the po^. 

1 am speaking of the letter you yourself put into the post- 
office ; was that it ? Yes. 

A letter introduced her is dated at Rimini; did you write 
it? Yes. 

Besides the letter produced to-day, have you written other 
letters to your sister ? I have written other letters to her. 

Few or many I Neither too few nor too many. 

[This answer seemed to excited general dissatisfaction, and 
the witness added, " I mean some tetters" J. 

Tell about how many, you need not be very accurate? 
Five, six, or seven : something like that. 

While your sister was in the service of the Princess ? Yes. 

Did your sister correspond with you and your mother ? 1 
never had any news from my sister. 

What do you mean ? She never answered my letters. 

Did you or your mother receive any answers to the letters 
you wrote to your sister ? It was some other person that wrote 
in the name of my sister. k 

Who was it ? I can't say. 

Do you know the haud-writing of her Royal Highness? 
Yes. 

A written paper was shown to the witness, and she; was asked 
if that was the hand-writing of the Princess ? It rescn>blep 
very much the hand-writing of the Princess of Wales. 

Have you ever seen her Royal Highness write?. Very 
often* 

1 don't want you to crwear positively, but to qay you be- 
lieve this to be her hand-writing ? I believe it is her hand- 
writing. 

4 Do you recollect if ever you or. your mother received a let- 
ter in the hand -writing of your sister ? My mother received a 
letter from my sister while I was at Milan. 

In the hand-writing of your sister ? Yes. 

You said Bergami was present when the Princess produced 
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yaat totter that had been taken from the pott, WH as what Ber- 

Emi said about it during that interview ? Respecting the 
ter, he said it was thie (hat I had said the Princess was hi 
love with M. Sacchi. I projiosed to the Princess to write to* 
M. Sacchi to have the troth, and M. Bergami opposed it. M. 
Bergami accused me of having passed the night with M. Sac- 
chi. I said my sister was present, and might declare that 1 bad 
slept with her. 

Was jour sister present ? Yes. 
' Had 700 slept with her ? Yes. 

Was the charge of Bergami true ? No. 

Were you asked about two months ago to take an orith ? Tea. 

Who applied to you to swear? Mr. Powell. 

For what purpose was it to be used ? I don't understand 
the purport of the question. 

Mr. Brougham objected to the conversation that passed be- 
tween Mr. Powell and the witness being received as evidence. 

The. Solicitor General did not wish such conversation to be 
taken as evidence; he only desired to ask the witness if M. 
Powell bad explained for what purpose the oath was taken, 
because it was right to have that explained. 

Mr. Brougham thought it preposterous to ask the witness 
fct wftat purpose Mr. Powell made her take that oath, as none 
but Mr. Powell coutd answer that question. The regular 
course here would be to ask the witness if Mr. Pdrwell told her 
for what purpose he wished her to swear. 
• Did Mr. Powell tell yon for what purpose you were stforn 
4— what use was to be made of your depositions? I don't re- 
collect what Mr. Powell said to me. ' 

How long is that ago, as nearly as you can recollect, and 
try to recollect accurately ? As far as 1 recollect, two months, 
or something about two months, or something more than tw* 
months. 

Was it after the Queen arrived in England ? Yes. 

How long after ? 1 don't recollect nearly at what time it 
was the Queen arrived. 

Though you don't know at what time the Queen arrived, 
do you know how lone: it was after her arrival that you wfefe 
applied to take this oath ? ft was not long after the Queen's 
arnval. 

Had you ever heard of a committee of the House of Lords ^ 
Yes. ♦ 

Was it after you heard of that committee ? I rather think it 
was after. 

Before you took this oath was your deposition read over to 
you, or did you Yourself read it over ? 1 lead it myself. 

Let us go back for a moment to Naples. You mentioned 
that jou saw B<*r<?ami in a small corridor in his shirt, and that 
you then, went out at a door ? Yes. 
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Did JKMI #)***# Mf 4h»ff ^ 

oo( ? 1 saw that they shut the door (on fermoit la porfa) 

* On what ekffc was the deof shot f ort Uie side pit Which you 
jttftt out, or oa the sids pf the corridor ? It wn thai on Ih* 
inside. 

Do yon know if it was locked or not ? I tiaea to say that 
irben they shut the door they gave a turn to the key. 1 beaad 
them giye a tnrn to the key. • « 

Mr, Brougham'* intorrJTeter gave a different translation, and 
said that the literal meaning of the words used by the witnea* 
up* » one that tbe door," u out turned the key;" and there- 
fore the answer of Abe witness should have been rendered* 
* when the door vat stint, a tnrn was given to tbfc key. I 
beard a tnrn given to the key," 

Several Peers cried " No, no ;" and the shorthaod-writci 
*os directed to take dowfe the French expression wed by tho 
witness. 

How long after your arrival at Naples did yon begin to 
make the beds ? About two itortfh*. 

Who had made them up to that time ? Annette Prispr, 

How long did you continue to make them at thai time) 
AJXHH /three months. 

You said the door of Hieronymus opened into a corridor* 
nt N*pl*s, I wish to ask yeu if that was a soiall interior cor- 
ridor, or any other corridor ? It. was another oorridor« 

Was it a private or a public corridor I It was a corridor 
lkftmgb whipfif one paged to go to (be Prinqeas's room ; through 
which passed Hieronymus, myself, and William, to our ropinfc 

Why did y<tt go thoongh that corridor r In order to bo 
more traaqpjiU 

Since the arrival of the Queen, have yon aeen Hietonymft? 
I haye/ieen him on the staircase wbeae we Lived* 

Wjiorie ? When we wpre in Vwn street. f 

Did he call on you ? ' He called twice in the same morning. 

Vow lefog i* that age ? Seven weeks nearly. 

Wero thm the only times be called on yon ? No. 

You have been ashed ftbent ficfeiavioi. When any of tip 
jtfrvanfe left her; ftofraj Highness, nan it toe kmineas to give 
them characters ? 

Mr. fitfougbmr objected to this as a leading question* Let 
4be writnesa rather be asked what situation he held in the honse- 
lioMofher Royal Highness. ' 

' In y hat situation was Scbiayirrj in- the Princess's household f , 
Afxrtf the latter time he was master of ceremonies. 

When any. botfy qujtletf h$r Royal Harness's service did 
tjiey get cbaracters 7 

Mr. Brougham objected to this question, on the ground that 
fette cow of ^groja^ nr i WiW tipn no wetiow tad been 
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put to the witness that could lead to a re-examination on this 
subject. 

The Solicitor-General, addressing the Lord-Chancellor. If 
this line of examination does not arise oat of the cross-examin- 
ation, will your lordship pot the questions for me ? 

Through the Lord-Chancellor. Do you know, when ser- 
vants quitted the service of her Royal Highness, if it was cus- 
tomary for any one to give tham a character ? Yes. 

Who was the person who usually gave it ? I think, on some 
occasions, it was Count Scbiavinu 

By a Peer. Tou have alluded in the course of your ex- 
amination to a large bed in the Princess's room at Naples ; 
I wish to know what was the state of the bed on that occasion? 
If I were to describe it, I should be obliged to use terms that 
are not decent 

~ What was the state of the bed ? It was very much pressed 
down in the middle, and there were things there which I never 
saw before. 

What things do you mean ? I mean stains, very large stains. 

On the outride, or within the bed ? On the outside, in the 
coverlet. 

Did you make any further observation ? No other that I 
recollect. 

• By another Peer. Did you speak to your sister of what you 
then observed ? Yes, 1 did: 

What passed between you on the subject? 

Mr. Williams objected to this question, and it was with- 
drawn. 

You have stated that the theatre of St. Carlos the Princess 
wore a monstrous dress ; what did you mean by that expres- 
sion ? I meant that she wore an habiliment without any shape. 

What did you say respecting her conduct during the ball ! 
I said that during the ball I saw her going into the upper 
looms. 

Earl Grey. On the night which has been referred to, where 
did you pass the - remainder of the night ? In the same room 
with the Countess of Okli and my sister. 

Did you goto bed there! Yes, 1 made a bed for myself on the 
floor. 

Haw long did you remain there ? . About four or fi? e bouts. 

• 1 wish that passage of the letter to be tamed to, in which the wit* 
ness speaks of the bitterness with which the Princess's enemies pur- 
sued her, and of her being surrounded by spies. What did you 
mean by writing that passage r It is so long since, that 1 cannot 
recollect* 

Was the statement in that passage true, or not ? I knew that 
thousands of people had informed themselves in Switzerland about 
the affairs of the Princess. 

• Do you mean now to say thai she was surrounded by spies and 
informers * The Princess tolp!jne so, often. v 
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Bat this letter wit written from Colombier? I know nothing 
Bi) self, 1 said only wbat % had been told me by tba Princess. 

Did not this passage follow thai in which mention was made of a 
person coming to you r 

[The letter was here read, aa far aa it contained the passages in 
' question] 

Now that yon have heard both passages read, do yon admit that 
the assertion about spies and informers was founded upon the fact 
stated in the first passage, and not on what was communicated to* 
yon by the Princess ? I knew nothing bnt what I was informed of 
by the Princess* 

The question was repeated.-—^**. The letter contained an. 
allusion to what had been communicated to me about coming to 
England, and getting the place of a governess if I brought letters 
of recommendation. 

When you wrote that letter to your sister, did yon think that the 
fact mentioned in it was a proof that the Princess was surrounded 
by spies ? No, because the fact took place when I was not neat 
the Princess. 

Am I to understand that the circumstance stated was true, or 
otherwise ? I had received such a letter, but what 1 wrote con- 
cerning it was a double entendre tor my sister. 

Do you mean to say that yon added what was false to what was 
true ? I added something. 

Was tbat something false 2 It was not added for the purpose of 
falsehood, but that my sister might understand me, because 1 was 
afraid to write freely* 

What did you expect your sister to understand by the addition ? 
1 wished her to understand that if she .should be discharged from her 

Elace in the service of the Princess, 1 had the means of procuring 
er another situation. 

And wss it necessary for that purpose to say that you had been 
promised a brilliant fortune, when the; promise only referred to a 
governess's place r In speaking of fortune, 1 meant cp say ihat I 
would pay the expenses of my sister's journey to England. 

And was it necessary in order to communicate this meaning to say 
that the Princess was surrounded by spies and informers ? I do not 
know whether it was necessary, but 1 did it expressly to make her 
. understand me. 

Then are we to take it, that your saying that the Princess was so 
surrounded, and that a brilliant fortune had been offered to ypu, 
was a mere pretext, and was only intended to make your .sister un- 
derstand tbat you would pay the expenses of her journey to England ? 
Yes, and also to let her know that 1 could get her a place in England, 
as my sister had said she did not wish to quit the Princess's service 
from a fear of not getting another situation. . 

Did you write in this mysterious manner from an apprehension 
tbat your letters would be intercepted ? Yes. 

Did you take care, then, not to insert any thing in them which 
might injure or expose a third person > I do not think 1 ever harmed 
or exposed soy body. 

Were you not afraid of exposing the name of that gentleman 
which yon wished to conceal to-day ? 1 did not think he would 
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hot it, ftud I notib wish to conceal hit Warns because bo is 
since married. I know tost what is said here will be made public, 
aSd I do not wit* what is passed to be generally knows. 

Were you anxious lb at your sister sbosld remain is the Princess** 
esrvieer Yes; asd when I wrote was sfraid of saying any thing 
that might lead to her discharge. 

You were anxious, then, that she should remain notwithstanding 
all that yon had witnessed f There were particular reasons for bar 
fetoamiug at that time. 

Marquis of Buckingham. Had you any reason to believe that 
the Princess was surrounded by informers or spies f I never east 
amy body near her whom 1 thought to be a spy. 

Did in point of fact any person write to yon promising ye* « 
brilliant fortune if you would some to England ? I received a letter 
in Switzerland promising me a place if 1 would come. 

Bit did it promise you a briViant fortune in a short time * No ; 
that was not m the letter. 1 intended il only us an Hroskta 1st mj 
sister. 

Then it is not true that any such offer was made to you ? Novo 
•uch exactly. 

But any tothat effect ! As I said before, iff came I was promised 
to be placed as a governess advantsgeousty. 

Dkf bur Royal ffighwess wear the same dress (I -apeak of -what 
occurred at Charnitz) during the niebt whicb she wore is lbs 
fiar-time ? Ibsvo sceoberwitto it in bed, but 4e not know whether 
she wore* at ntgbt. 

Now, with regard to the polacre, do you koow whether, who* 
the prertarawent were made Air her Royal Highness to take the 
bath, she did afterwards actually take it » 4 ewfy koow that she 
bold -me op, sod soVised me also to take ft, -saying it was warn an4 
would do me good. 

Were there any dcftbes tying shout Jhe^atw, or other sp p ea cascea 
ktidiestingthattbePnscesshaata'kfuit? 1 eaWwsne. 
• Was the bath hi the same cabinet in which she slept? As Well 
as I can recoffoct the. bath was in the dforng^rooss. 

By the Earl of Derby. Did you write fn fffis vivsteriews manner 
to your sister in consequence of any due which you had given her, 
br«of any understanding that subsisted betweeb you ? Yes, there 
was an understanding. 

Was tt such that you could convey your meaning to each other in 
away that other persons could not understand ? When 1 left my 
winter, we concerted a plan of writing to each other, and of using 
certain marks by which we might communicate what could not be 
wuderstood by others. JJy sister said she should begin, sad put 
borne mark upon herirst letter. 

JBarl of Liverpool. You say the bath was in the dining-room ; 
-*was the occasion you have alluded to the only one in which toer 
Royal Highness used the bath ? No, she used it more than once*; 
I recollect two occasion* distinctly. 

•f>o one of those occasions was there a bath in ibe f&btnet ? f 
have bathed there myself, but do not know whether her Reyal 
flfgbnes* ever 'did so. 

; iio^i JBllcnbarotigb. fty wbom did you wpprcfeftid that 
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ydtr letter wgbt be intrant 1 Credit aright be rod fay 
tbe Priuoess, or by Mr. Berguni. 

Were they acquainted with the names of the Swis* persona 
mentioned in that letter i 1 believe liie Princess was acquaint- 
ed with one of them, bat not will the others* 

Was there any other etapmnstanee which Jed you to believe 
thftt your letter might be intercepted } I feared ibat jt might* 
because my sister bad written to aiy mother, staling thai aleU 
ter which she had put into the post-office at Pesaro had been 
taken out, altered, and put in again. 

You have stated that when tier Royal Highness was at Cat- 
ania, you one morning saw her coming out of Bcrgami's room 
with a pillow uuder her arm ; bow long had you been with 
your sister in the room at that, rime ? x 

Mr. Brougham objected to this form of putting thequestioQj 
as it assumed that the witness's sister was with |ier at the lime. 

Was your sister in the same room with you when you spw 
the Princess ? Yes, she was, as well as I recollect. 

Mow long had you been there without leaving it ? 1 had 
*ot been out that morning. 

How long had you been awake ? About two hours. 

What period elapsed, when at General Ptno's, you say that 
Bergami entered the Princess's room, between that circum* 
stance and your failing asleep ? I cannot remember exactly ; 
it JMgbi be a quarter of an hour. 

When you state that at Naples you saw Bergami enter the 
Princess's room undressed, how far were you from the door by 
which you escaped ? About four or five paces. 

How far was Bergami from the door? I cannot say pre- 
cisely, it might be eleven or twelve paces. 

Did Bergami enter by the door at which you escaped) or by 
another ? By another. 

On board the >polacre, wos not Bergarai'e bed in the cabin ? 
I have seen a bed in the cabin, but I cannot say whether it was 
<Bergaoii's because 1 have seen other pooplq sleep there. 

Did you ever see Bergami sleep there ? Not after leaving 
fcffiu 

Marquis of Lansdown. Having stated (bat you agreed with 
your sister upon a particular rpurk to facilitate and conceal 
your correspondence, can you point out any such mark in thp 
Hotter which has been read ? (The letter was handed to the 
tritiiess.) 

Lord Redesdalc said that it might be necessary <o rtfyr fo 
ftritneas to the evidence she bad already given<*<ij0TO)iqgthe 
»ttdt. 

The witness hero faeged leave to retire, and mm absent for 
about ten minutes. On liet returning, Iter testimony regarding 
Ate private mark in her letters was read over toher. The 
Maiqtjis of Lansdown put l&e following tyuesltans upon it.— 
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Did y&a em receive a letter from your rater containing the 
nark on which, you had agreed for your future correspond- 
ence ? I only received one letter from my Bister, and I do not 
recoilapt whether there was any such mark upon it : the letter 
I mentioned before, which had been taken up at the poet. 

If yoA had not received from your suiter the mark agreed 
vpon, why did yea conceive that your sister would be enabled 
to tootnpreliead die double meaning contained in the letter 
shown to yoo without that or any mark agreed upon between 
you 2 We had got agreed upon that mark as fcr as 1 can re- 
coiled, for this reason — my sister told roe when she wrote to 
me she would put a mark at the foot of her letter. 

That is not an answer to my question. — 1 believed my 6ister 
would understand me, but 1 do not recollect for what .reason I 
believed so/ It is so long since this occurred that it is intpos* 
•iMe 1 can recollect. 

I understand you to have stated that you did receive a letter 
inviting you to go to England, where you might have an op- 
portunity of being placed in some situation as a governess that 
would be advantageous : was that letter anonymous or signed ? 
That letter was not signed. 

In what language was it ? As far as I recollect, it was in 
French. 

By whom was it delivered ? I have already said that it was 
-delivered to roe at Catania, but I do not recollect by whom. 

Was it delivered by the post, or by an individual ? I do 
not recollect by whom it. was delivered. 

You must say yes or no : was it by the post or not ? I do 
not recollect 

In point of fact, did you know, or had you reason to think 
you knew, by whom the letter was addressed to you ? At this 
moment 1 cannot say whether 1 had an idea from whom it 
came. Since this occurred I never thought of it afterwards, 
and J cannot recollect. 

Did you return any answer > I do not recollect making 
any answer. 

Can you state whether there was any thing contained in the 
letter besides the fact you stated of a proposal to you to go to 
England as a governess ? 1 do not recollect whether there 
was any thing else. 

Have you the letter now in your possession ?" I have it not 
here, and I do not believe I have k at Colombier, because 
when I left J burnt my letters. 

The Earl of Lauderdale. Was it the information contained 
in the anonymous letter which induced you to think of coming 
* to England as governess ? I already had thoughts of it 

Had you tried to get the place of a governess before? No. 

Was the letter, which your sister wrote to you, and which 
was pat into the post, addressed to you, or to your mother ? 
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? cannot positively say, but, as far as I recollect, it was ad- 
dressed to my mother. 

• Was that letter, which you said was the only one received 
from your sister, received by your mother while you were at 
Milan i I beard that it was the only letter which had been 
deceived before I wrote this one. 

Was it while .you were at Milan ? 1 do not know ; before: 
after this otac was written, my mother received three or four 
letters from my sister. 

Which letter did your mother receive from you at Milan? 
Another letter. 

Can you tell how many letters your mother received from 
your sister after you had quitted Pesaro, and before your de- 
parture for Switzerland ? I cannot say bow many she receiv- 
ed, but I know she did not receive many. 

Did she receive five ? . 1 do not know. 

Was it four i I cannot say positively ; it is impossible. 

Do you recollect that part of the voyage up the Levant 
where Bergami was sleeping in the eating-room, and the Prin- 
cess in the room adjoining ? Yes. 

* You Aid, that on two occasions, when both were in bed, 
you saw them speaking together ? Yes. 

What did they say ? 1 cannot recollect what they said, but 
they spoke together. 

Do you remember, the day when you went to the threshold 
of the room of the Princess when she was in bed, and Bergami 
in the room, she asked for something : what did she ask far ? 
It is impossible for me to recollect at present. 

You perfectly well recollect that she did ask for something ? 
She asked for something. 

Do yon remember saying in your evidence, that at Jerusa- 
lem Begami came into the room and threw himself on the bed 
in a jesting way ? Yes. 

Was the Princess there* Yes. 
1 What did Bergami say or do on thpt occasion-? I saw only 
that he laid himself down on the bed laughing* 

Then yon saw nothing but that Bergami wasfan the bed 
laughing? Yes. 

When you saw Bergami undressed, with a candle in his 
hand, what distance was he from the door at which you made 
your escape ? 1 cannot say positively ; it might be 3, 4, or 
6 paces. 

Xord Viscount Falmouth. If when the Princess bathed 
there had been any wot linen in the bath-room which the Prin- 
cess bad used, would it have been your business to have rer 
moved it ? Either my business or my sister's. 

: When you went into the bath-room, did you in point of fact 
observe any marks whatever of the Princess having used the 
Wh } L only recollect seeing the bath. 
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I wfsh to kndw whether you were sincere in yow pilrtmi of 
tfce'Princess at theMime you wrote that letter with the dombfo 
tfttmdrr t whether you mean that the whole letter was a doukle 
ettimdr*, <K only parages ink? There were only some pMh 
aftgf* of the letter? became when I wrote it I was extremely- 
attached to her Royal Highness, and 1 was willing to speak it 
the extreme kindness with Which she treated tie. 

The Earl of I/wdeitlale. You wete sincere m those parts 
of the letter which spoke the praises of the Princess? In 
speaking of her personal qualities, that she was good and Aflec- 
tionate* 1 was sincere. 

Ts there arty praise be^oWed on the Princess in that letter in 
Wtfrch you +ert not sMcere? I do not mttltect whether att 
*** sincere, but I recollect that the greater part <*as sincere. 

By the En rl of Darnley. You have said tntMetlten one* 
that you were much attached lathe Princess ; whrfc did that 
attachment e^rte ? That attachment ceased when t heard that 
feet RnyM Htghrfes* bad said several things of me in the house 
of heY Royal Wtgfcnet*. That several things had been said of 
me in the house of her Royal Highness. 

Yrrtt fate deified evety other motive : was it in consequence 
of the ceasing of that attachment that you hate been induced 
b^o1fM4niottikbhtts^t6g i iv^yoar^videooe{ No. 

(Some disapprobation of this question was trinced bjjr the 

WhMtfcrtii#ybt#itto«^e? {« No, w>," « order, <wdev. ff J 

If hat far yaw tad«cft*ttit to come here? 1 was asked to 
come to declare tWelttifft. 

By whom ? • iy MfrSftcchi, oft the part of the commission. 

You described (he state of the outer covering of the larger 
tfefl ftt Naples ; ** you reelect the colour of the covertet ? 

What was the colour ? White. 

Are you quite sure? Yes. 

On tward the tfcfUfcre 1 , on ffte feftirn from Jirfia, you my that 
there was a conimtjtricatfoh! between the tent and the dmmg* 
tooth: #tfrit6pHi4srdo^eddiiH«ig!fiem%ht? It descended 
into the dining-cabin. . 

Tnat h 4of «tt Amrtwprt wit* it open or dosed during the 
nig£t ? it warbffeii dNrrfng tteright from the upper dock. 

The Eart of llortbrt. When you wew on ijoarfl the fernery 
yon mentioned not having seen any linen : was the water of 
the bath salt Or fresh } I 6o hoMucoRefet. 

Is it usnal for persons to use tinen on cowmg out of s4t 
water? (No answer.) 

Was the communication between the dining-room and the 
lent always open, or always shut, or omV at times f 1 do not 
wcottect Whether Hwjw open or not. f do net reotilfa* teeing 
it dosed during the night. . 
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The witness then withdrew, and the house adjourned. 
Sixteenth Day, Monday^ September I, 1880. 

The Lord Chancellor took 1m seat a little before 10 o'clock, 
and, the usual forms being gone through, counsel were called 
to the bar. 

Mr. Brougham proposed that translations of the letters of 
Louisa Oe Mont, which -had been read on Saturdaj, should 
now be put in, certified by the translators. 

The two French translators, Mr. George Pinario, for the 
King, and Mr. Edward Gastano, for the Queen, were called 
in and sworn. Being asked whether they had together com* 
pared the translation with the originals, and agreed upon the 
translations now produced, they answered in the affirmative. 

The letters were then delivered in, and a new witness in 
support .of the bill was called. 

LUIGI GALDINI, examined by Mr. Park. 

What country are you a native of? Biglio, in Italy. 

Is Biglio on the lake of Como ? Yes. 

What is your profession ? I am a mason. 

Have you ever worked at tfre Villa d'Este ? Yes; 

How long did you work at the Villa d'Este ? About 16 
days, more or less. 

During that time were you employed in the house of Gau- 
giari? Yes. 

What was his other name ? Sardini, and he is an agent at 
the Villa d'fcste. 

Was he the agent of the Princess ? He was. 

Do you recollect one mortiing being employed in making a 
cornice in bis house ? Yes. 1 do not remember the day, but 
I remember working at the cornice. 

Was Gaugiari at his house at that time? He told me, the 
night before, that I was to get ready all the materials for my 
work, such as plaster of Paris, marble dust, frc. by five 
o'clock ; and I wished to have all things necessary there, be- 
cause I was working by contract 

Then Gaugiari was not at the house in the morning ? He 
was at the Villa d'Este. I waited till 9 o'clock : I was wait* 
ing for the materials be was to send me. He did not send to 
me ; and as 1 had It or 15 men engaged, 1 set out to go to 
Villa d'Este, in order that I might obtain the materials. 

The Earl of Limerick expressed a doubt respecting the 
translation of the answer, and some explanation took place, 
but no alteration was made in the sense. 

What distance wa» the bouse of Gaugiari from the VUk 
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d'Este? He lived ia the house of her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. 

What distance was the house you were working at from the 
Villa d'Este ? About three gun-shot. 

. When you went to Villa d'Este, did you inquire for Gau- 
giari? I. did. 

Did you go any where to look for him ? Yes. • 

Did you go up stairs ? Yes. 

When you went up stairs, were you in a large room ? I 
went into a room, but it was not a great room. 

How long did you wait there for him? or did you find him 
there? I opened a door— 1 saw a great many doors — 1 was 
rather out of humour, because i bad lost a great deal of money 
by having so many men unemployed — and 1 opened a door 
and shut it again. 

When tou opened a door, whom did you see ? 1 saw the 
Baron and the Princess, who were both sealed. 

Whom do you mean by the Baron ? Bergami. 

How were the Princess and the Baron sitting ? They were 
sitting together, and the Baron had his arm across her neck. 

What were they sitting on ? I do not know whether it was a 
sofa, an easy chair, or a small bed — I cannot tell, for 1 was 
there only a moment. 

How was the Princess dressed as to her bosom ? It was un- 
covered from here (drawing his baud across his breast.) 

Can you describe in what position the Princess was ? She 
was sitting. 

Was there any other person in the room besides the Princess 
*nd the Baron ? 1 saw no other person. 

When you opened the door, what did the Baron do? He 
took away his arm, and said, " What do you want here, you 
dog?" 

[The Interpreter, added, that the term in the original was 
much stronger : the wjtness said, that Bergami called him 
ragazsinOy and a figho di cane, which might be translated 
« the son of a dog. '] 

What did you say to the Baron ? I told him, you must 
excuse me, Signor Baron, for 1 am here to look for liaugiari. 

Did the Baron make any reply to you? He told me that 
that room was not to be entered ; -that it was not a place for 
masons to work in. 

Did you afterwards see the PriScess and Bergami together ? 
Yes, I saw them once more. 

Where did you see them together ? They were descending 
the staircase arm in arm. 

Did you see them do any thing to each other at that time 
I saw them, while descending, stand for a moment on the 
stairs, for I was crossing them. 

Did you see them at any other time besides this last you 
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have mentioned ? I saw thent three or four times on an at*, at 
they were- passing me. 

Was Bergami himself walking or riding? He was on foot. 

Was he near the Princess ? He was; 

How did Bergami bold his bands with respect to the Prin- 
cess? He had one band behind the back, and at another time 
on the thigh, because she was sitting on an ass. 

Behind whose back? Behind the Princess's back, because 
she was on an ass. 

Was any other person there ? * There were people passing- 
passing up and down on the public road, because it was in the 
day-time. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tindall. 

When did yon first mention this subject to any person ? I 
first spoke of it to the son of the factor. 

Did you go to Milan ? Yes. 

Who applied to you to, go there ? His name was— — 

Do you recollect when that was ? No. 

When c|id you go ? In the year 1818. 

Did you go alone, or with others ? 1 went with others. 

Whom did you see when you went to Milan? I went to 
the house of the advocate Vilmarcati. 

Did he examine yon ? He did. 
' Was any one else present ? Yes ; three more persons were 
present. 

Do you know who they wfere ? I was told one was a colo- 
nel, another an advocate, and I do not know what the third 
was. 
.. Was the advocate an English lawyer ? They told me so. 

Was the colonel's name Brown ? Yes. 

How long did yon coritinuc at Milan ? I stopped four days 
and a half. 

Were you under examination all that time, or the greater 
part of it ? I was examined on the third or fourth day, be- 
cause others were there before me. 

What did you receive for going to Milan ? I received no- 
thing but ten iiri per day, to pay my expenses. 

Do yon mean to swear that you received nothing more ? 
I do. 

When were you applied to in order to come to England ? 
Towards the end of March or the beginning of April last 
winter. 

Dii you mean March or April of the present year ? Yes. 

Who applied io you ? . The same gentleman who had called 
upon mc to go to Milan. 

Did you see Vilmarcati at Milan before yon came to Eng- 
land ? No. 
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Did you make any agreement with Vilmarcaii about coming 
to England ? 1 have made an agreement that they have given 
me ten iiri per day, to pay my expenses. 

Will that pay your expenses ? That was for my expenses ; 
that was for me. 

Who paid your expenses for coming over to ^England ? The 
courier paid me ten hri per day. 

Who pays for you here ? I do not know that 

Where do you live in London ? Near this. 

Where did vou come from when you came here this morn- 
ing ? Out of a place not very far from this ; but I do not 
know where it is. 

Are you alone, or are the other witnesses with you ? 1 have 
seen a good many of them, and a number of strange people. 

Is Theodore Maiocbi there ? Yes. 

Do you know laajochi ? I have known him since my arrival 
hero, but not before. 

Does he occupy the same room with you ? No; he is in one 
lodging, and 1 am in another. 

Had the room in which you saw the Princess and Bergami 
several doors ? 1 went in by one door. There were mono 
doois ? but this was the. first time I went into that room. 
. Do you recollect what time in the morning it was when you 
went into the room ?' It might be half past nine, ten o'clock, 
or eleven ; I do not know. 

Were there other workmen employed at the house at this 
time, and servants ? Yes ; they were working at the building* 

Do you recollect at what time of the year, and bow long 
ago, this was ? It was about the latter end of (September, or 
the beginning of October. 

Re-examined by Mr. Park. 

You have said that you received on voor way here ten liri 
per <l*v : do you receive the same here? No. 

W bat place d id you land at when you came first to England I 

Mr- Tintlall objected to this question. 

The Attorney General insisted that the question was per- 
fectly regular, in consequence of I he course of cross-examina- 
tion had taken. Questions had been asked in order to prove 
that the witness had met with other witnesses. It was neces- 
sary to counteract that evidence by showing what was the rea- 
son for the witnesses being together. 

The Solicitor General contended that his learned friend was 
entitled to put the question, and added, that he conceived their 
lordships had already decided the point 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion that the question might 
be put. 

Where did vou land when you came to England a first time ? 
Here, ui London. 
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Where was it yon were landed before ydn went io Holland ? 
1 came for London by sea to Dover. 

Were there any Italians with yon when yon landed at Do- 
ver? There were four. 

Did any thing happen to you at- Dover ? 

Mr. Brougfiam objected Io the question. 

Mr. Park said he had no more questions to ask. 

Examined by the Lords. 

The Earl of Liverpool. For the better understanding of the 
witness's answer, I wish to ask him* when be opened the door and 
saw Bergami with bis arm round the Princess's neck, whether her 
Royal Highness'* breasts were bare ? I have seen it so j and, so 
far as 1 am concerned, I have seen it uncovered. 

The Lord-Chancellor. Ask him how far he did see her Royal 
Highness*s breasts uncovered ? I did not stay to look ; I saw it, 
and made my escape ; 1 saw it in the twinkling of an eye (a laugh) ; 
it was uncovered as far as here (drawing his hand across his 
breast.) 

Lord Viscount Falmouth. Read that answer. 

Mr. Gurney xead it. 

A Peer. I wish to know whether the Princess was differently 
dressed in this respect when the witness saw her going down stairs 
from the time he saw her in the room. 

The Lord Chancellor. Will the noble lord who asked the question 
condescend to let others hear hkn ? Answer from the witness* 
I say yes. 

The Duke ol Hamilton* How was the Princess dressed at that 
time ? 1 cannot say so ; 1 saw what 1 saw, and was surprised at. 

Was there a handkerchief or any thing else that covered her 
Royal Highness* a neck ? 1 say no. 1 saw it with my own eyes : 
I saw her bare. 

1 wish to know whether Bergami's hand was round her Royal 
Highnesses neck, or behind her neck ? I am the Princess, and yon 
(the interpreter) are the Baron (much laughter). Ttye witness here 
passed bis hand round the interpreter's neck. 

Does the witness say that Bergami had hia hand round the Prin* 
cess's neck ?— I have repeated it many times ; I have even shown it. 

A Peer complained of the great impropriety and indecency of the 
witness's conduct in making such ^motions, and then laughing, as 
onr this occasion ; and 6aid it ought not to pass unnoticed. 

The Earl of Liverpool said that, whatever impressions might have 
been made on the minds of noble lords, the conduct did not seem 
to require further notice. 

The Lord-Chancellor said he did not think this sort of thing 
excusable. 

AU:SSANDRO F1NETTIS was next called m and sworn. He 

ioa* examined by the Attorney-General* (He was black meagre 

young man,) 

Are you an ornamental painter ? Yc6. 
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Were yon ever employed at Villa d'Este ? I was. 

The Lord-Chancellor. When yon put a question, Mr. Attorney- 
General, bold your head op. 

By whom were you fit st employed at Villa d'Este ? By the Bs**w« 

What Baron? Baron Bergami. 

How long were yoo af Villa d'Este ? More than two years. 

Did you afterwards go to Rome with the Princess } I did. 

How were, you emplo>rd when you went to Rome — in what situa- 
tion ? I do not comprehend the question. 

In what situation weie yoo employed when you went with the 
Prince** to Koine ? 1 was a servant. 

During- the time you were at Villa d'Este, did you ever see the 
Princess and Bergami together ? Many times. 

Where have you seen them together? Walking aboot the 
grounds. 

When they were walking about the grounds, in what manner ? 
She was holding the hand of Bergami. 

Were they alone, or was any other person with them ? They 
were some limes alone, and sometimes the dame <f honneur was with 
them. 

Did yoo at any time see them in a boat together ? Many limes. 

When you saw them together in a boat, were they alone, or was 
any person with them ? Sometimes alone ; sometimes the dame 
d 'honneur was with them. 

Do you know the room of Bergami at Villa d'Este ? 1 do. 

Do you remember at any time being in the ante-chamber? Yes. 

At what time of the day was it that yoo were in that room, the 
ante-chamber ? It was in the morning between 10 and 11 o'clock. 

Did you see Bergami at that time ? I have ; I saw him going out 
from the side where the Princess's room was. 

Wen you saw him then, what drtss bad he on ? He was in a 
morning-gown, with his drawers on. 

^ In what direction did he go — Beigami ? He was going towards' 
hi* room. 

Did you see where he went ? He was going to his room— be 
went to bis room. 

Did he see you ? He saw me. 

When you were at Rome, at Villa Brandt, did yoo wait at table ? 
1 did. 

Did you wait at dinner and supperat the Villa Brandt? Idid. 

Who used lo dine and sup with the Princess? All of the 
court, and sometimes persons visiting at Rome. 

Did Bergami use (o dine and sup with the Princess ? He did. 

Did Lewis Bergami use to dine and sop at the Villa Brandt 
with the Princess ? He did. 

Did Bergarai's mother dine and sup with the Princess at the 
Villa Brandi ? She did not. At the Villa Brandi the mother 
was not. 

Do you remember being at the Roocanelli with the Prin- 
cess ? 1 do. 

Was Bergami ill during your residence at the Roocanelli 1 
lie was. 


Was he confined to bis room ? He was. 

Was he in his bed, or was he only confined to his room ? Hf 
kept his bed. * 

Did you ever se<e the Princes* in the roomf Many times* 

What did her Royal Highness do in (bat room ? She was 
there conversing. 

With whom ? With Bergami. 

Did you see Bergami taking any medicines ? 1 have ?eei} 
him taking medicines. 

.Who gave him the medicines ? Sometimes I ha?p sepp her 
Royal Highi|£ss the Princess give him the medicines. 

Were you ever present vthtu Bergami's bed was warmed 2 
1 was not present when the bed was warmed, bijt 1 brought 
the fire. 

Have yqu seen Bergami get out of bed for the purpose of 
having his bed warmed ? 1 h^ve. 

Was the Princess in the room at the time? She was. 

Do you recollect going from Ancona to Rome with tfc 
Princess ? J do. 

On any evening, in the course of that journey, do you re. 
member seeing the Princess and Bergami together any where) 
Not in any. . 

At any other time of the day or night did you s^e them to- 
gether ? Never in the night; 1 have in the day. 

Did you see them together ? Yes. 

Where ? what time of the day ? I do not remember whether 
before or after dinner. 

At the time you saw them together* did you make any ob- 
servation on their conduct ? I have. 

What was it? Passing through a court, 1 have seen the 
Princess so (making a motion >. 
' Who was with the Princess at that time ? Bergami. 

What did you see ? 1 have seen the Princess put her armf 

*°- 

Mr. Brougham objected to signs : facts to which a nam$ 

and intelligible description could be given was the only evi- 
dence hitherto known in English courts. 

The Lord-Chancellor. Be so good as to tell the witness 
not to answer by signs, hut by words;. and desire him to 
speak up. 

The Attorney- General. Describe how you saw the Prin- 
cess and Bergami at the time you were passing ? Bergami 
was embracing the Princess. , ' 

Were you ever at Caprini, near Pesaro, with the Princess ? 

Mr. Brougham. I am sure your lordships will permit me 
to submit that the Attorney-General ought not to leave the 
evidence so. You have got simply the «word embrace. The 
witness places one hand before and another behind, and say* 
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u they embraced/ 9 I submit the evidence ought not to be 
left so. 

The Attorney-General. My learned friend before objected 
to signs, and now he objects to words. 

Mr. Brougham. 1 object to words and signs which do not 
correspond together. 

The Lord-Chancellor. The witness may be asked what he 
means by embracing. 

Ans. She was making so with her hand. 

The Lord-Chancellor. No gesture; describe by words. 
Ans. The Princess was patting her hand round under his arm* 

[This answer was repeatedly read.] 

Attorney-General. Do you mean that the Princess was 
putting her hand round under Bergami's arm I I do. 

Mr. Brougham. I can only express my hopes that your 
lordships saw the sign. 

The Attorney-General. In what direction were their faces ? 
One against — opposite to the other. 

Were they near each other, or how ? Their faces were at 
a distance, tor she is short and he is tall. (Laughter, and cries 
of "Order, order.") 

This question and answer were repeated by Mr. Gnroey. 

I ask you again, were you at Caprini, near Pesaro, with tha 
Princess? — 1 have. 

With the Princess ?— Yes. 

Did you ever see the Princess and Bergami together at Caprini ? 
1 have seen him there many times. 

Do you remember any particular occasion, after dark, seeing 
them together ?— Yes, on the first evening, there. 

Where did you see them )— Out of the hou*e, on the steps 
which led into the garden. 

What were they doing, when you saw them ?— I went to look for 
the key, because I thought ft was the wife of the agent, and I 
found it was the Princess embracing Bergami. 

Did yon ever see them ia that situation at any other time ? — Not 
at Caprini. 

Did you at any other place ?— I have seen them sometimes also 
at Villa d'Este. 

Have you ever seen them do anything else to each other ?-^I saw 
them kiss each other. 

Was lhat more than once, or only once ?— 1 think only once then, 
other times 1 do not remember. 

This witness was not cross-examined, nor did any of the Peers 
ask any questions. He was ordered to withdraw. 

DOM1N1CO BRUZO was next placed at the bar, and sworn. 
Examined by Mr: Park* 

What countryman are yon >— I am a native of Bellinzona. 
Of what trade are you ?— A mason. 
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Were you at any time employed in the service of the Princess of 
Wales ?— I was. 

How long where yon employed in her service ?— From the year 
1815 till 1817. 

Were you at Villa Villaai ?— Yes. 

Aud alfo at Villa d'Este ?— Yes. 

At the Barona also ? — I was also at the Barona. 

Did you ever see the Prioress and Ber^arai together r — Yes. 

Often ? — 1 have seen them once, twice, three times ; many times. 

Were they walking ? — Yes. 

How were they walking when you saw them ? — They were in a 
boat on the lake. 

When yoo saw them walking, where they alone ? — They were 
alone. 

Were they separate, or arm in arm ?— They were alone, but he 
was rowing. / 

When they were walking together- 
Mr. Denman said, the learned couosel was assuming that they 
were seen walking together ; whereas the witness, in answer to a 
•question on that point, had stated, that when they were walking, 
tbey were in a boat on the lake. 

Were they on land when you saw them walking together ?— I 
never made any observation on their walking on land. 

Who was walking with the Princess ? . A certain Baron. 

Who was that Baron ? He was called a certain Bergami. 

Was Bergami sitting at the same time ? He was, on the evening 
of the feast. 

What feast do you meau ? The feast of St. Bartholomew ; the 
day of the house-warming at Villa d'Este* 

What time did you see them sitting together : what time of the 
day ? In the evening. 

Whereabouts were they sitting ? They were sitting on a bench, 
under some trees-— in an arbour. 

Was there anyone there besides {—I saw the ^aron and the 
Princess, and none else. 

Do you know Ro.gazzoni? Yes, I do. 

Do you recollect being at work at Villa d'Este, near a Cor- 
ridor ? I do. 

Were you working in a room ? There was a room, and 
thcrfe was another; there were two rooms. 

Was there a door from the one door to the other ? There 
was. , 

And opposite to that door, at the other end of the room, was 
there another door ? 

Mr. Denman objected to this as a leading question. 

Was there any other and which second door, in that room? 
There was another door. 

In what direction was that door in respect to the first door ? 
They were opposite to each other. 

9 f T 
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(Several peers objected to this translation ; and the interpre- 
ter amended it as follows : One led one way, and one another.) 

When the door of the room that you mentioned first, and 
the other door, were opened, could you see through them both? 

(The interpreter paused a considerable time before he gave 
the answer.) 

When I was going Ragazzoni was coming out, and we met. 

When you met Kagazzoni, or the " gar^on," could you see 
into the other room ? I could, because the door was open* 

Could you see any person in that room when the door was 
open ? I did. 

Whom did you see? The Princess and the Baron. 

What baron ? Bergami. 

What were they doing when you saw them ? They were 
caressing each other with their hands. 

Was the Prfncess sitting or standing ? She was standing. 

Was Bergami sitting or standing ? Both were standing. 

' In what way were they caressing each other ? They caressed 
each other with their hands. (The witness illustrated his an- 
swer by,stxoking down the cheeks of the interpreter in a whim- 
sical manner.) 

What part of the body did they tbuch ? On the face. 

Do you know which was Bergami's room at the Villa d'Este? 
I cannot distinguish it because there were many other rooms ; 
but I was told that that was it. 

Do you know of any alterations in the room which you sup- 
pose to be Bergami's after Bergami returned from Greece ? 

Mr. Denmau objected to that question. 

Mr. Park wished the learned gentleman to state the ground 
of objection. 

^ Mr. Denman said, the witness was supposed not to know the 
situation of tfcfc rooms, but to have been told by somebody else; 
and yet he was now asked if any alteration had been made in a 
particular room. 

The Lord Chancellor, after consulting the judges, said the 
witness might be asked if any alteration had been made in the 
room which he had been told was Bergami's, but that that 
room could not be considered as proved to.be room of Ber- 
gami. 

Do you know if any alteration was made in the room which 
you were told was Bergami's ? I have not seen it. 

Do yon know of any thing being done to the wall of that 
room? I have seen the Princess and Bergami, and these 
caresses. 1 have seen nothing else. 

The last question and answer were read by the shorthand- 
writer. 

Mr. Park desired the interpreter to repeat the question to the 

Z\ !!!?• 2 M 8 was done > anAth « following answer was ob- 
tained :— « I hav* not at present my mind," 
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Mr. Park had no more questions to put to the witness. 
Mr. Denman. My lords, we have no questions to put to 
this witness. 
The witness was then ordered to withdraw, and 

ANTONIO BIANCH i was placed at the bar. Burnetii was 

dressed in a course grey jacket t and had a most stupid and 

clownish appearance. 

The witness having been sworn, was examined by the 
Attorney General. 

Are you an inhabitant of Como ? — I am. 

Do you know the Princess of Wales ? I do. 

Do you remember her when she lived at the Villa d' Ester 
Ido. 

Have you ever seen her on the Lake of Como in a small 
boat ? Many times. 

Who was with her when you have seen her in a small boat ) 
There were»two in the boat. 

Who was the other*? A certain baron called Bergami. 

Were they alone ? — Thev two were alone. 

Do you know the river Brescia ? 1 do. 

Have you ever seen the Princess and Bergami in that river 
—on the river ? 1 have. 

What have you seen them about there ? I have seen them 
in a little canoe, near to a gate — a flood-gate, which was put 
in to prevent the water from overflowing the country. 

What were they doing there? 1 have seen the canoe first 
empty, and then a moment after the Princess and Bergami 
were in it. 

Where did the Princess and Bergami come from when you 
saw them in the canoe ? From the flood-gate {riparo.) 

The Attorney General thought that " flood-gate" was not 
the proper interpretation. 

Mr. .Denman thought it was. 

Where was this gate on the river ? It was a bank : this is 
the river, and this is the riparo (which the interpreter con- 
ceived to be a bank) to prevent the water from overflowing 
this tract of land, where there is a vineyard. The witnesa 
went into a confused topographical description, and stated 
that farther on there was a little road. 

Where were they when you first saw them ? They wer* 
coming from the riparo, and coming to this little road. 

Was that the only time you saw them on the river Brescia ? 
I have Been them several times ; but then 1 saw them go back 
and forwards. 

How were they dressed when you saw them? Both jA 
white. 
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What sort of a dress bad they on ? 1 cannot describe it, for 
1 did not go to touch them. 

Did you see if they had been in the water or not ? 
Mr. Denman objected to this question. Two persona were 
seen near the water by the witness, and he was asked if they 
had been in the water — a fact which could only be inferred, 
from appearances, and therefore the witness should be ques- 
tioned as to such appearances. 

On the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor, the witness was 
aked if their clothes appeared wet or not ? I thought they 
seemed to appear wet, but 1 am not sure, as 1 did not touch 
them. 

Did tliey get into the canoe when you saw them ? They did. 
Which way did they go ? They came down a small canal 
towards the Villa. 

What small canal is that you mention? A small canal 
leading towards the Brescia. 
What time of day was it ? About two. After two. 
I ask you again whereabouts they were when you first saw 
them ? I saw them the first time leaning against this rhngC) 
this embankment* 

Was there water where they were standing, or was it dry 
land ? There was little, not much. 
How much r To the height of about three feet (brarcio.) 
When you first saw them were they standing in that water, 
or on dry land ? I saw them, that they were leaning against 
this bank, and then afterwards I saw him immediately take her 
to conduct her to the boat. 

. Was that place, where you said the water was a yard deep. 
tsometimes used for bathing ? 

The Duke of Hamilton said that braccio, the word which ths 
•witness had used, did not mean " a yard." 

The two former questions and answers were read by ths 
•hort-hand writer ; and the witness explained his meaning by 
holding up his bands to a certain height. 

Was that place used for bathing ? Many gentlemen went 
'there to bathe. 

The Queen's interpreter said, the witness hadknot added the 
•woids " to bathe.' 1 

The question was therefore repedtefl, and the witness said- 
many gentlemen go there to take a little bathing, because the 
bank is good, anu the water is clear. 

When you first saw the Princess and Bergami in that place, 
wete they in the water^ or not ? 

The interpreter having ptx the question to the witness, 
The Earl of Limerick complained that it bad not been ac- 
curately translated, as the word " first," which ths learned 
•"•mud bail used, bad been omitted. 
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Witness. They were in the water, but they came out im- 
mediately as soon as they saw me. 

You say the Princess was dressed in white ; what sort of a 
lower, dress had she on ? A species of loose trovtsers, which 
leached to the feet. 

This closed the examination in chief of the witness, and Mr* 
Deuman declined putting any questions in cross-examination, 

A Peer asked what the witness meant by a "braccio?" 
The witness answered, as he had done before, by holding his 
hand at a certain elevation. 

The witness then withdrew frotn the bar. 

GIOVANNI LUCC1NI was next called to the bar, and 
sworn after the customary formalities.— Examined toy Mr. 
Pratt. 

Of what country are you a native ? Of Gleunio, near Como. 

What trade or business do you follow? I am a whitewashes 

Have you ever been employed at the Villa d'Este? 1 have 
been. 

Were you employed in the service of the Princess of Wales ? 
I was. 

Do you know Bartholomew Bergami ? I do. 

Whilst you were employed at the Villa d'Este, did you 
ever see her Royal Highness and Bergami together?, ics, 
often, many times. 

Did you ever see them riding together in a carriage called a 
pado-xanella f How were they sitting? The Princess was 
sitting on Begami's knees. 

How was Bergami's arm placed ? His arm was under' that 
of her Royal Highness. 

Were you ever at work in the tower at the Villa d'Este ? 
Yes, often. 

Did you ever «ee them there ? Yes, I have seen them. 

What were they doing when you first saw them ? They 
were reading a book. 

Did you observe whether they were walking or sitting? 
Thev were sitting. 

What did you see them do ? They got up and went into 
a cabin. 

In what way did they walk ? Bergami laid hold of the 
Princess's arm to help her up. 

And where did he place his arm after they had risen ? I do 
not know, as they went immediately into the cabin. 

Did you know which was the room* that Bergami ilept in at 
the V ilia d f Este ? Yes, 1 knew it well. 

Did you ever see him at the window of it in the morning ? 
Yes, I have seen him. 

10 *z 
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R0*wnlie<tofp4r H«wwina»ojrnw^^owttaf#^a(l 
colour. 

At >vM hpur ? !fet*eep tbp hpurs of 10 And 1 1 . 

pid you observe aw other person ip l&s fPOIP *t the s^oe 
time ? Yes, 1 saw (be Princess. 

What ww tfcey daing 2 They topfced oat pf the winta* a 
iftorttitpe, and then retired. 

pi4 yo« observe *iyr thing mo* qp l^at opcas'W 1 No, 
pything naore. 

Were you ever in Ihe theatre at (be Villa d'JEsfc ? Yes, I 
have been there* 

Were there any performances at the time ? Yes, there was 
ffcg'W The Pripcess sMg, and Bagaflii pcqwopwioi fry 
fcihehrototcllQ pn his guitar. 

Cross- Examined by Mr. Demnan. — Did jou ever qay at 
Milan that you knew nothing about this business, but that you 
should like a trip to J/on4op. I WW ejamioed At tjtf&n- 

By Earl Grey. Is not a pado-vancifa a Ci*tP?ge CWWOnly 
tyftcta use of in that part of ltaljr ? Jt i*. 

How many seats are there in it ? But oho scat. 

Can two pentofts sj{ fid? by aide in i\ ? Mq, jbcy carotf. 

Is it the custom for a person to sit on the driver s knee*, *nc} 
for him to drive *ith bis arms wromu&tg IhflA porsQU? (Jer- 
Jainly, one person sit* bcfprg, 

£y Lord fillpnborough. F^vt? you *fl<w M*Q (wo pemqpp 
tiding in that manner ? Yes. 

CWW (?AftiTTI s*tf «Aff| wife/, «*/, fctap sxxyr*, 
cms examined by the A(l4rmty*G<mr& 

Were you ever in tbe service of b*r K§p*l Highness the 
Prij*w of W^J Y«% I w#s. 

How long were you in her service ? About two years* 

In w^MMwtiwj <Ud you eater \\ i As qoufrctwv, 

Where, 4id jou. first wt the Prigftps, of Vfsjea ? 1* % raM a* the 
Villa d'Este. 

Do you know fyrgami ? Ycsfc 

Did yon ever see the' Princess and him together at th|t (Mat 
Very often; constantly. 

When they were together, what was their conduct to each other, 
or what observation did you make respecting it ? 

Mr. Danaaan objected to this question as much too general. I Fere 
was a servant asked to speak to conduct for two y**rs, aad to state 
ejtttnratisjs which mast of ******* j include, nuttot of opinion. 

The Lord-ChatfeQor suggested th* propriety of striking out the 
m* <' ohsspcati9a n 4rw ft* qM^tae, aad oi siiJNritatin^ fur 
the word " conduct 9 ' what sftt ©r atf% bp bad see/i them, <* either 
°/ JjlWt *> A repairing the witness al*o to, ix the time pf each Set. 

What have you ever seen them doing to each alba* ? I k*& 
often seen them walking awwngst ibemsthes, walking togtfjto* 
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How did (hey walk ? They walked m if they were true /hili% 

* tf th«y were bneband and wife* a* something like that* 
. . T«d ejufestion was bar* repeated, 

They walked win in arm, Kke man and wife* 

Did you go with the Princes* of Wales to the Villa Brandt* id 
Rome? I did, * 

Did yon prepare bfeaklaat at that ti«e ? Yea, thai wan my 
business. 

Did yea ever aee Bergami there ? Yea, often-. 

At what hoor in the morning ? Sometimes at o* clank* anal 
aonpetiaiea earlier* at § a* dock m dm morning * 

Did you see from what room he came at that early hoar J Ffam 
hi* own room* 

Did you ever fee k*ra came front any ether, } ■ Nov 

Did yon fo to Peaaro With the Prince* of Walea ? Yea, 1 dML 

Did yon ever aee her Royal Highness and .Aergaini together 
there? Yea, I have* 

• Dkl yon aeethesa together at Cepvini ) I dwL 

Did yon aee then* doaay Utkig ? 1 have seed them frinf ta> waft 
a thousand times. 

Did Ike Prifeeeaa keep a bird then > Yea, a afeatnigtflaj 

Did you ever ea# ry food to thtf fliffbtKf&ale ? Yei« I did. 

Do you MtooUcet seeing tb* Princfeae and Bevganti tofets** aft 
that orcasioe ? Yea* 

What did yon Obeerva them ta be daing } Tkty wtare kkatng 
auch other. 

Did yon hear the Princes* aay nntv thing ta* Bergator ? fine eaneV 
44 do not remain so long out, hmw e*r«r," 

Did y o» know which was Bergafwt's room at Cannot I Yefc 

Did you ever aee him at Ufa window/, o* hear hint anil far Mi 
servant ? Yes, very often. 

At such time* aM yon Cvar aba aba Prince** also ? Yea, is 
Bergami'a room. 

Were yon evet ptefcnt wlfeif the Prfttfead came* ddVtt to* bteatftfst } 
Yes, it. belonged to my aitnation to attend. 

When she came down waa ahe nsually accompanied by any body 1 
¥M, sh« fiatf Ser^rffni nsoalfy vndeT Met rfrrA, 

Cross-examined by tHr. fr*/tta»tt.-*.W«f4 yon 4 Constantly in the 
bouse B — .it was part ef my duty to wait on the Princess. 

Where was the nightingale kept ? in a room before tfte cabinet 
of the Princes*. 

What was tna room called'?— It was* generally called a room for 
company. 

Wliat time was it yon carried food to ttie nightingale f— Aboot 
10o]clork. 

Was tnat the usual nour I' It was. 

trUrtClSCO (JASSTffO teas next **M mi snamfoed by 
Mr. PraU. 

Of what country dre you at native f i come from tie naig&bomv 
hood of Como» 

Whatis your occupation ? f am a mason. 
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Do you koow tlie Villa d'Kste ? I hare been employed there 17 


Were you employed there whilst the Princess resided in it ? I was. 

Did you know Bertami at that time ? Yes, I knew him before* 

Id what situation bad yon known him ? I had known him as a 
valet. 

Had you known him to wait at table ? Yes, I had. 

Do you know what was the situation of Bergami's room at the 
Villa d'Este? Yes. 

Do you recollect when the Princess of Wales returned from the 
voyage to Greece ? Yes. 

Was any alteration then made about Bergami's bedroom ? Yea. 
f was employed to make one. 

What alteration was it? I opened a door in it, one which had 
been before walled op, which I had stopped myself. 

Do you know whether the bedroom of her Royal Highness waa 
changed about the same time? Yes; it was changed about two 
days after the door in Bergami's room was re-opened. 

Did this door open a communication to the new bedroom of her 
Royal Highness ? It did ; there was a room between them, which 
led from one to the other. 

When the new door in Bergami's room was opened, how did you 
go from it- to the room of the Princess ? From that doer into an 
adjoining room, then through a small corridor into the Princess's 
chamber. 

Before the new door was opened in Bergami's room, how would 
a person have to go from that room to her Royal Highnesses ? He 
must ?<> first bjt a staircase, then through a large room into ah 
ante-ch amber, and so by the conidor. 

Did the door you speak of open an easier communication between 
this two bedrooms! Yes, it was made shorter. •** 

Cro$**Examned by Mr* Denman. 

The door he spoke of waa not a new door; but an eld one 

re-opened. 

The next witness, GIUSEPPE* R AST F.LLI. was the* called, end 
examined by the Solicitor-General. .. . f .. 

Were yon ever in the service of her Royal Highness" the Princess 
of Wales } I have been. 

In what capacity ? As superintendent of the stables. 

Where did yon first enter into her service ? At Como. 

At what lime ? At the latter end of August or the beginning of 
September, 1816. 

How long did you remain in it ? Till the latter end of December. 
1*17. 

Where waa her Royal Highness residing when yon entered her 
service? At the Villa d'tete. 

Did Bergami at that time live there ? He did. 

Did you ever aee him ride out in tny carriage with the Princess ? 
Several times. ♦ 

Did you ever see them in a pado vanella ? Yes, I hav ~ r ' 
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Describe how they were sealed. Sbe was seated on Bern- 
mi's knees. 

Did you ever see them on the lake of Como ? Yes. several 
times. 

Did you ever see the Princess io a canoe villi Bergami. Yes* 

Have you often seen her in the canoe ? Yes: sometimes 
alone, and sometimes with other people 

Did you ever see Qergami in any other carriage than the 
pado vantlb? Yes, every day, almost. 

Do you remember Bergami's sometimes rearing a cloak ? 
Yes, a cloak that was a present. 

Did he ever ride out with that cloak on ? Yes. 

How have you seen it placed? 1 have seen the Princess 
extend it over herself and Bergami also, so as to cover Bet* 
garni with it. 

Whilst residing at Pesaro do you recollect going with them 
to Fa no? No, ldo not. 

ToCaprini? Yes. 

Was it"yonr duty to accompany the carriage on horseback? 
It was my business to ride before, and to come near the car-* 
riage when 1 was called or sent for. 

Do you recollect any particular occasion when you went 
near the carriage ? 1 once went near the carriage to inquire 
what road 1 should take. 

Was the carriage open ? It was. 

When you came near to the carriage, did you observe where 
the Princess's hand was ? Yes, I observed it ; it was in Ber- 
gami's small clothes. 

Did you see this distinctly ? Yes, I saw it distinctly, and 
was so ashamed that I turned away. 

Did you accompany them to Catolica ? Yes. 

Did her Royal Highness, go out for the purpose of meeting 
Bergami ? Yes. 

Did she return again before she met. him ? Yes. 

Did you afterwards see her Royal Highness in the carriage 
of Bergami, and before you got home ? Yes, and almost im- 
mediately after. 

Was Bergami in the carriage ? He was ; in the brown 
travelling carriage. 

When he came up to the carriage of the Princess, what did 
he do ? Bergami dismounted from his carriage, and ran to 
the door of the Princess's carriage, and then she dismounted, 
and I saw them together. 

Then she also dismounted ? Yes. 

It being suggested by a noble Peer, the last two or three 
questions and answers were read over by the shorthand-writer* 

The Solicitor-General. And after they had both so dfc. 
mounted from their carriages, did her Royal Highness address 
Bergami in any way ? in what terms or expressions ? They 
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ipdkt id «Sa<ih Gflrtf, but t have not beard (did not bear j wtwt 
words or language tLey used ; but they embraced each oiber. 

Dfdf you hoar any expressions that were made use of by bet 
in return ? I only heard " caro arnica mio" or to that effect. 
[The interpret** expfained (Tie expression Co have (be foret of 
toon chet ami in F rench .] 

After they had embraced each other, and tfiis expression 
bad been iftftclg us«2 of wtiicli you hav€ mentioned* lfrhat did 
they do ? They took each otlter br the arm, arid they went 
hita (he tomit cafriage fogethef. 1 his was by night. 

Do you renumber the tittle Victor inc at villa d'Eate ? 
ldo. 

Row, or by what name did she caTl (he Priadess ? Afamaia, 

Does the wifne* recollect any conversations between brf 
ffoyat rftgfenesa and (tie lilt fe V ictoriue at Vffla effiste 7 Her 
Royal Highness caressed her always (ike feer own? child, anil 
called her via chert ft te. 

Were you evef a( ffotogna F 1 haye (been)* 

Did you cvef see the wiltf of Etergarai (here t t hate ; f>u£ 
it wns at a time when the Prfucess was not (here. 

Did you ever sec her when the Princess was there! She 
*us rhere onec whilst her Majesty was arriving; aad they alt 
scaped ; they all went away. 

(The counsel for the Queen requested fbaf (be fatfer pact of 
flie preceding evidence might be Bead, which was done. J 

Sir. Dennuui then objected fo tfie last questions and answers. 
They related to what passed iiv the absence of (he Princess*, 
rfntf Were therefore irrelevant. R& ought' properTy (o have ob- 
jected to them wheathey foot pTace. Any thing whickJiacf 
occurred in her absence could not be material fo tae cate. He 
tmist therefore submit to their FotiJsFnps tnaf this pari of flbe> 
evidence ought to be expunged. 

The Solicitor-Geneafel contended thaC trie question* were 
ffertte'rtt proper. Tnc notes were again read, and 

Trie Lofd-Charirtellor, having ronsnlted (he fudges, <$6serv- 
ed thai their lordships were of opinion that this part of rae 
*vMenc<? ought not to be expunged. Such questions might 
be asked, 

€fo$&-e£atnine& by %tt. tfenman. SpeAk loucfei* Sur ; wo 
rlttjst Hear* ydut voice as welt as the interpreter's. 

Wlieh were you dismissed from tfie service of Cue Princes*}' 
Towards the end of December, I8J7. 

Ask him, was he not dismissed for. stealing the corn V No. 

Was not that die chatfge on wbicn lie was disifciss&r? No. 

Then wfial Were you dismissed for I tieoause 1* gave feav6 
id fwo of her (the Princess's men, J to- go fo an inn or tavern l 
ifiut^oh their ffe(urn,tue Baron and Bernardo, his cousin, ant* 
tomf* others, went* to slop ttese men ; and when (hay cam* to 
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itfoplflw to m *f iU 1 **W tM I ndvf r to*v itort artera 
flvtt|(U turn "sttirri" thief- takers -^iujpea^Uers, 

[The houtie appeared to be dissatisfied with Wm iftttfpwto* 
Iiqr ; the uitfirprcter explained, that * tkim" UnpJwd * y$ry 
low kind of constable in Italy, j 

Wl>y ww you turned w*y ? I flat ? The d*y f fi#r, l^igi 
came to me with the money which was due to iw for roj two 
or tllW HM}*tb«' wtay, *wl be told rot, ibftt •? a» J w«s>an 
IkhwI mw | ought wot to be urooflg the ;ftnri *»y longer" 
(inwh teugitar); and thfrtfore 1 took my t*larjr and went 

. away. 

Apd yop wvpll Y&. 

Was, be *e*ejr gtwg?4, when in the service of the Priaom 
of Wales, wilh stealing the horse provender? New*, 

1 don't mean tfwgvd tefi&re * wglFtrot* ; but w*a ht not 
charged by some one^of the family, or in the service of 4ii# 
Princess ? No, never, 

Ycm w»f to tbpt as w«U 9* tQaJUfc Wt ojf ywf wrule«cc ? 
J do, 

Yqu ^yer «dd, then, I shpukl think, to any bedy, that y** 
bad been dismissed upon a charge of stealing corn ? 1 have 
pqt, because 1 oqvvr lyid ^ li*. 

ii>; does he mem,) ta say thai be never toJd alitor (hat b* 
fever told oi|e without beui$ W^U paid fiw i( ? (Order, ortlei. i 

The Solicitor-General objected to this question, ond U vni 
overruled by the L,QfihCbwwliof. 

Do you understand English ? Not At lU% 

liow lopg ta?<? joi* bv'e* j|i fi^'wi 2 &toe lb* da* f*> 
fpr? mterday, 

When did you fiat be^r thai. & cpmRiteion was • itting i4 
Milan ? Towwds the god pf Ue<*whw, 18 1 & 

Between that time, and the time of your leaving the Pri*^ 
Cps*, were spu in any oilier service 1 No, * 

How did jwu tupport yourself in th.o mw» time ? } have 
a pension, and have always been in my employment of is 
courier. 

From wb# government haw yotj a pewiPM ? fapnt Italy j 
pjy ^QvernmcnU 

Did you offer yourself as a witness to the Milafi cofnrotssjou* 
pr did those who/ paid you yoijj pantta') induce you to ^<> 
there ; or bow ? 1 haye not been at Milan far thia putpose » 
tut I am married ; I am settled : I have my house at Mibta.. 

1 did not *sk yqu whether you went to Mitob JhiI ham you 
went to. the Milan co*iwwioi*ars ? Wqwyoti indues! to go 
there, or did you go voluntarily ? I ww wqt after. 

Who sent after yon ? The fusi time, A WM of Uj* aim • of 
Riganti c<unes be'ean^ k* t^l me to go b*b*9 meadvoea'c^ 
Vilinarcati. .* 

Riganti is a tobacconist at Milan, is he not ? lie is. 
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How soon after Riganti spoke to yon did you go before the 
commissioners ? (The witness) u 1 have only spoken 1o Ri- 
ganti i hat once." 

1 -ask bow mxmi after hi* speaking to you 'was it thai Riguti 
sent after you ? The day after. 

Was any body with the advocate when you first -went I 
Their was not. 

Did the advocate then take your deposition > He did not 

Did he ask you an y question* about what you knew ? He did. 
• How soon after this did you go before the commissioners t 
1 believe in a day or two after. 

How many perrons did you find assembled there ? I found 
the advocate, three English gentlemen, and two Italian writers, 
or amanuenses. 

Ask him, did he then tell the same story that he has told to* 
day? I did. 

Was it taken down in writing ? It was. 

Was witness sworn to the truth of it ? They did not swear 
me, but they told me that 1 should be obliged to swear to 
the truth of what 1 said before a tribunal ; and 1 said, that I 
would. 

Did you then take out your own cross and kiss it? I did 
not : they only told roe that I should be obliged to swear to 
the truth of what I said before a tribunal; and I said, that I 
would do. 

Did not the witness then become one of the most active 
agents of the Milan commission ? 

The Solichor-Cieneral objected that this was a question 
which could not be put, because it was not known that there 
were any agents of the commission of that description which 
the learned gentleman assumed. He had no right, therefore, 
to say, " the most active agents." 

Mr. Denman. [To the interpreter.] " Oh, never mind, 
don't put .the question. Did he not become a very active agent 
there?" 

(An objection was here taken to the mode in which the in- 
terpreter put this question : be observed, that he had not said, 
44 most active, 9 ' as was imputed to him; but, " one of the 
most active." ) 

Ans. 1 was not an active agent They gave me orders 
only as a courier^ which is my profession ; ami as a courier I 
have done. 

Then you have been employed as a courier by that com- 
mission ? Yes, sometimes ; whenever they had need of me. 

Where did you first go to in this capacity of courier to that 
Commission ? I went to W«*pha!ia. 

Whom did you see there ? I went witfc a letter to a man of 
the name of Credi, to come to Milan. 
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: Did you know Crwli before ? Yes, I have known bira in 
the house of her Royal H ighness/ - ♦ 

Where whs he in Westphalia ? At Cassel. 

Credi was, was he ? Yes. 

You say that you took a letter to Credi, I ask' you whether 
you did not persuade Credi logo to Milan ? I did. 

£)id you not offer him money to go, to Credi ? I did 
not. 

What did witness say to indnce Credi fo go ? I told him 
that the advocate and liie commission at Milan required him, 
and that the expenses of his journey, both in going and return* 
iog, would be paid him. 

Where did you go next, as messenger to the Milan com* 
mission ? I went, accompanied by Mr. Cook, and by dedire 
of Leon, who told me to go to Frankfort ; and I had dis- 
patches thence for Milan. 

Did you go to Cassel and back again ? Not at that time* 
• I mean (he first time, when you went to Credi ; did you gp 
there aud come back ? 

( VY c did not hear any answer.) 

Whom did you see at Frankfort ? I saw Credi. 

Whom else } I saw at a distance, but I could not speak to 
her, PrLsson. 

Who is she ? A maid, who was in the service oT her Royal 
Highness. * 

When ? When I was in the service of her Royal highness 
myself. 

When was-fhat i At the time when I was in that' service- in 
October, 1816, at the Lagodi Como. * 

Did you see any other woman at Frankfort? I did not; I 
saw this woman by chance but 1 did not speak to her. 

Did you go back from Frankfort io Milan with Mr. Cook ? 
1 did not go with Cook; I went back alone, with my despatches. 

But you did go back from Frankfort to Milan ? I did. 

What was the next journey that you made as courier to the 
Milan commission ? I was going with despatches to Lord 
Stewart, at Paris. I took my despatches to I^ord Stewart, and 
then returned. 

Do you mean Lord Stewart, the English ambassador at 
Vienna, or Sir Charles Smart, our ambassador at Paris ? ' c Le 
Chevalier Stuart, 1 ' the ambassador at Paris. ' • 

Where did witness go to next, on the same business, from 
Milan ? I do not exactly know where r 1 have been several 
journies. ' ^ 

You say you went back from Paris ie Milan ; whither did 
you next go, as courier to the commission t I went several 
tother small journies, which 1 don't no* recollect : but 1 hane 

io s a 
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now lately come io England, together with eleven other 
witnesses. 

Were you ever at Vienna on the same business? I was not. 

Has the witness had any other means of getting his bread 
since he left the Princess of Wales's service ? Yes ; for I am , 
besides being a pensioner of my government, by trade a coach* 
maker. 

Who recommended witness tot he commission ? does he 
know? Nobody recommended me; but, when I spoke (o the 
advocate, he told me that 1 should tell the truth, and then I 
should do. 

Does he know Enrico Ravizzo ? I do not, not that I 
know of. ' 

But let the witness recollect ; I mean Enrico Ravizzo, of 
Lodi ? 1 don't know him. 

Have you ever offered any body money for coming here as 
a witness ? 1 have not. 

Have you proposed to several persons, besides Credi, to 
come ? Credi has not come with me. 

The Solicitor General objected to this question. 

The interpreter observed, that the witness added, " Credi did 
not so back to Milan with me." 

Mr. Denman resumed. 

Do you k*now Riganti ? I do. 

Did you never attempt to persuade him to appear as a wit- 
ness? No; I have spoken to Ltm in confidence; but 1 ue\er 
endeavoured to make him. 

When did you leave Milan to come here ? The first time I 
left it on the 89th of June. 

Did yon bring your father with you, and your wife, and 
your children ? 1 have not. 

What are you to have for coming here ? They have pro- 
mised me nothing. 

What do you expect to have ? Nothing — they have pro- 
mised me nothing ; I have nothing to expect. 

Do you mean us to infer that you expect nothing? Yes. 

Who are the persons whom you came over with ? Some I 
know, some I do not know : those I know, I know because we 
came together; but I never saw them before. 

I beg to know who they are whom you do know ? There 
were various ; 1 knew them by sight, at first ; but 1 know them 
not : I have no acquaintance, I mean, nor intimacy, with them. 

I only ask their names ? Some I know, and can say ; others 
I don't know. 

I don't want him (witness) to tell me any thing he does not 
know. I .want the names of those whom he does know ? There 
were Reganti, Miardi, Carlo Gione, Enrico Ragazzoni, Enric* 
Baji, and the wife of Majochi. 
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Is Credi in England, does the witness know ? I do not 
know. 

Is the maid-servant in England, whose name he has men- 
Honed, when he speaks of having seen her at Frankfort ? I did 
6c6 her ; she is. 

Does he know Cicerri? By sight; I have heard him 
spoken of. 

I mean a man who is so called ? I know him by sight, 
but he never spoke to me. 

Does witness know that Cicerri was one of the agents of the 
Milan. commission ? I don't know that. 

Has he ever, seen Colonel Brown? I have. 

Where did witness see him ? In his house, when I went to 
take him the letters or despatches, which I had for him. 

I believe you said you have never been in any service since 
you left the Princess? Have you been in any service since 
leaving her's, down to the present time ? I have not; in no 
other than as in the employment of a courier, of course. 

Ask the witness whether he ever sought Draconi ; he knows 
the man I mean ? I have been sometimes looking after him, 
and seeking for him, for we are friends—but not on this busi- 
ness ; so he has come sometimes and looked after me. 

Then he never offered Draconi any money to come forward 
as a witness? 1 have not. 

Did witness never say to any one that he would give him 
money for his testimony ? 1 have not. 

Does he know Colonel Vassal! ? I know Vassali— -the Count 
Vassali— but not the Colonel. 

Did you see him some short time after you left the Princess's 
service? I did. 

Did you have any conversation with him respecting the 
cause of your dismissal ? I had. 

Did you not tell bim any thing about the charge of stealing 
corn ? I did not say so : I only said that I was discharged, 
and I told him in what manner, by the sbirri. 

That is all you told - him about your discharge ? That fa 
what I said. If I said something more, it is what I cannot 
remember at present. 

Let him remember whether he did not tell Vassali that the 
charge, whatever it was, was false ? I did not say so ; I only 
said lhat I had been discharged for that which I have spoken 
of; for what I haa said ; and it is true that I did say so. 

With regard to the time when be says that he saw the Prin- 
cess and Bergami together in a carriage, and when he deposes 
to having seen her hand in that peculiar situation, ask him 
whether it was an open earriage? It was a species of pado- 
vanella, a carriage fpr two persons. The top opened from the 
'sides, and there was a kind of covering which came here (de» 
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scribing it with his hands;) bat atihe momeat I came op to 
flic door to ask for orders. I ^aw the hand of the Princess sud- 
denly withdrawn from that part, which was here. 

Was that part of the " cabroni," from which the Princess 
withdrew her hand, above the covering or apron you speak 

8f ? The apron did not reach as far as here ; there was only 
le cloak which covered the cabrohi. 
Then ,jrou came back for orders, did you ? I did. 
How tar had you got beyond the carriage before you turned 
back to receive the orders ? To a distance about as far from 
fcerc (the bar) to there (jhe pillars supporting their lordships 1 
gallery) ; three or four paces. 

1 think m ii in-89 had said that he was in the habit of stopping 
the carriage, and receiving orders as to which way they were 
, to go? Not always: because sometimes I received those or- 
ders at the places whence 1 set out. Jf not, I used to go to 
the door io osi for them. 

Just so; but when you had not received your orders at 
setting out, you were in the habit of coming back to the car- 
riage in order ip receive them ? I was not always ; that was 
6nly the second or third time; ber Royal Highness made me 
go in the nay in order lo look after the road to Catolica. 
-Then you had three or tour times before received these or- 
ders? They have given me their orders before we set out ; 
ajid on this occasion they thought that they would be sufficient 
in this case. This was the first time such a thing occurred, 
after giying me orders, 

£>id they cali you to the carriage ? They did not hear me, 
I went by myself. (Loud cries of " No, no.") 

(The Queen's interpreter objected that the expression was 
" of myself," or " my own accord," which was repeated as 
the true translation. 

How often have you been on that road before with the Prin- 
cess? Several times. 

Had you always before received your orders as to which 
way you should go ? Sometimes I received those orders; but 
on those occasions, when I did not, 1 merely looked to the 
carriage with my eyes, and they made signs with their hands 
which way I must go. It was not so at this time. 

What did you see on this occasion ? I saw very distinctly 
the Princess take away the band, and 1 was ashamed to see 
her do so. • 

Was it broad day-light then? Yes, it was between 2 to 3 
o'clock, or after. 

On a public road ? Yes. 

On wiuch side was she sitting ? The Princess was sitting on 
theleft, an,i Bergami on the right driving the horse. 

To whom did you first tell this story? I never said it be- 
fore, except to the commission. 
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How long was (hat after you saw it? About 11 months or 
a year after, perhaps. 

Just tell us in what month it was ? I ilon'i know precisely, 
but it must have been in the end oi November, or beginning 
of December. 

In what year? 1817. 

You can t say which of the two months ? No. 

Who at that tune lived at ihe Villa d Este? There were 
If ajochi, Bergarai, and 6 or 7 others. 

With which of them wore you most intimate ? I had no 

J'ntimate acquaintance wuu any ; being chief, 1 had none par- 
icularly. 

Did the Princess remove her hand when she saw you ? Yes. ' 

Did she appear contused ? I did noi see that ; for imme- 
diately after 1 observed her hand, I turned away my horse. 
( How long after were you turned out of the service? I don't 
know, precisely ; but perhaps about a month after ; I' am not 
certain. 

The Earl of Liverpool. You have said you hold a pension 
from the Italian government ; on what occasion did you get 
that pension, and what account? 1 have received it 7 or 8 
years ago, when in the service oi Prince Eugene. 

When did you get that pension ? I got it about .the year 
1815, but it was granted to me in 1814. 

Did the present government of Milan continue your pen- 
sion ? Yes, they did. 

Have they ever employed yon as a courier since ? No; if 
they had, the pension would cease 

What is the amount of it ? Two hundred and sixty livres. 

The Earl of Lauderdale. At the time witness saw the car- 
riage, which .way was he ordered to drive ? Which road was 
he to go ? My order was to enter the town at the right hand* 
and to take ftp a person. 

Who gave you that order) The Baron. 

How did >ou get the order? In a single word, like this— 
" Go down to the castle." I knew the way. 

Were these words " Go down to the castle" uttered before 
or after you saw the Princess's hand ? At the time when I 
turned round, on getting the order, she withdrew the hand* 

The witness was then ordered to withdraw. 

GIUSEPPE EGA LI was then tolled in and *w>m> and 
examined by Mr. Park. 

Do you live in Italy ? Yes. 
What is your occupation ? A waiter. 
At what place ? At the Crown Itm, 13 miles from fiftilin ; 
it lies between Milan and Cotno, hal; way. 
How long have you been a waiter at that tan * Fife years. 
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Have yon ever keen the Princess of Wales there ? I hare. 

How often ? Three limes. 

When did you first see her there ? The first'time she came 
in a carriage, and took something for breakfast in the carriage; 
that was about three years ago. 

Who was with her in the carriage? There was a certain 
Bergami. 

What Bergami ? He was called Bartolomeo. 

When next did you see the Princess at that inn ? About six 
weeks after. 

What did they do at the inn then ? They cane to dinner, 
after the Princess breakfasted in the carriage. 

Were the Princess and Bergami together there ? Yes. 

What was their conduct to each other? The Baron was 
sitting near the Princess. 

. Was that before or aftpr dinner ? Bergami arrived a quarter 
of an hour before' the Princess, and the Princess arrived a 
quarter of an hour after Bergami. (A laugh.) 

How did they address each other? 1 saw nothing before 
dinner, for there were nine or ten altogether in the room ; they 
were the suite of the Princess. 

Did you see any thing at dinner ? Tes; they paid compli- 
ments to each other. I observed they offered delicate morsels 
to each other. 

What did they say ? They spoke in French. 

What did they do ? The Baron offered something from his 

Elate to the Princess, and she in return offered something from 
ers to him ; they were offering delicate morsels to each other. 

In what manner did they address each other ? I can't well 
understand French. 

Do you remember the Princess having two rooms appro- 
priated to her when she came to dinner ? Yes, I remember. 

What numbers were they ? Nos. 7 and 8 were the rooms. 

Did they communicate with each other ? Yes. 

How many doors in No. 7 ? One. 

In No. 8, bow many ? Two ; one went to No. 7, and the 
other opened out. 

Was there any thing in No. 8 ? Yes, a bed. 

Did you sec the Princess in No. 8 on thai day ? I did. 

How many were in company ? At which of the times do 
yon. allude to ? 

The time she came to dine, say how many ? There were 
. about 10 in her suite. 

Did she dine in No. 8 ? Yes. 

Did you leave Bergami alone with the Princess after din- 
ner ? Yes, I did. 

Did the company quit the room at the time you speak of? 
They had gone out. 

What did you see particularly pass between them when they 
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were together ? I went to enter the room and clear the table 
where the company had dined; and 1 saw the Baron holding 
his arm on the shoulder of the Princess* At tfiat moment, as 
I was going into the room, 1 saw the Baron £ive the Princess 
a kiss. But 1 did not go in, for they immediately told me to 
go away. 

-In what way was the arm of the Baron placed ? The Baron 
was on the right, and the Princess on. the left of him, and he 
had his left arm upon her shoulder. 

Did you observe how they went away the day you allude 
to? Yes- 
How was it ? They went away in a charaban. 

The interpreter said that a charaban meant a small carriage, 
in which two persons sit, one of them as if behind another on 
the back of a norse. 

The witness was here desired to explain the structure of the 
vehicle, and he described it just as the interpreter did, and 
added, that there was a seat for a driver, and a long cushion 
to sit upon in the middle. 

Was any body else in the carriage with the Princess and 
Bcrgarai —any servant ? No, there was nobody. 

Where did Bergauii sit ? In the middle of the carriage, on 
a cushion on which any person may sit astride, and Bcrgami 
was there. 

How did the Princess sit ? On the seat. 

Cross-examined by' Mr. JVUtiams.—in what year was this? 
About November or December, 1817. 

Was the inn you speak of the ordinary stage to change 
horses between Como apd Milan? No: where the horses 
change it is no inn, it is only for horses. 

At the time you speak of, were there not 9 or 10 persons rf ' 
the Princess's suite with her? Yes. 

Who were they ? There were two ladies called dames <Thon* 
neur y a little child, a young lad, and other persons, but I do 
not know them by name. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, Was it in the month of Decern - 
hex that the Princess came twice to your inn? There was, I 
think, about three weeks between her first and second visit. 

When you saw them quit the inn, with the Baron's hand 
npon the Princess's shoulder, had they been long alone in the 
room ? I think about half an hour. 

Did any body during that time enter the room where they 
were? 1 don't Ibrak any of the servants did ; I can't say of 
the other persons who were with the Princess, and who might 
go in the second room. 

This witness was directed to withdraw. 

The Lord Chancellor took (his opportunity of stating to the 
house the manner in which the letters read on Saturday, and 
the previous question upon them, were placed on their lord- 
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ship's minutes. The questions as they stood applied (o two 
of tbe letter*, not to the third, a line and a ball of which was 
' only shown to the witness, and no further explanation given. 
The Earl of Donoughmoie said, he approved of the manner 
in which the minutes were arranged. 

GIUSEPPE DEL ORTO was called in, and sworn, and 
examined by the Solicitor-General. 

What is jour trade ? A baker. 

Were you in the service of the Princess of Wales at Villa 
d'Este? Yes. 

Did you serve her before she went on her voyage in the 
polacrc ? Yes. 

After her return, did yon see her on any occasion sitting in 
the garden ? I did. 

Was she alone, or was any person with her ? Baron Ber- 
gami was with her. 

Was he sitting at the same time ? He was. 

Did he do any thing ? He was doiug something. 

What was be doing ? He had his arm. round the neck of 
the Princess; lie was making love to her,, and kissed her. 
(The witness put his arm round the neck of the interpreter, 
and offered to kiss him.) [Laughter.] 

- Before be put his arm round her neck, had he got up from 
his seat ? Yes, 

When he cot up, did the Princess do any thing to him, or to 
the breast of his coat ? She took him by the flap of (lis coat, 
and made him sit down again. 

Was it after that the arm was put found the neck ? It wfu. 

Have you ever seen the Princess in the kitchen ? Yes. 

Was Bergami there at the time? Yes. 

Was there any polenta there ? Yes. 

Did Bergami do any thing with the polenta? He took a 
little. 

What did he do with it ? He went to the Princess, who told 
him something in French, and then Bergami, with a snoop, 

fut half the polenta into the PrincessY mouth, and half yito 
is own* 

Did you some days after this see (he Princess in the pantry 
at Villa d'Este. Yes. 

Was Bergami there at the same time ? Yes. 

Did Bergami do any thing, or the Princess? They were 
both together. 

What did Bergami do? He took a piece of sweet- meat, 
and put it into the mouth of the Princess. 
'' Have yon ever em he Piinress on the Lake in a canoe ? Yes. 

Who was with her > Bergami. 

Wert they alone ? Yes. 
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thtfe Vo* *een thttt once t>r tffftner f i do tot rt&dhttr t once 
1 remember. I cannot exactly recollect, 

' C+os*-*xAtolned by Mr. fYadfo//.— Were y*)ri in file sfebrlcfe of 
lifer Royal HighYies*, Or Aid £ofo otity Ving brtad t6 th* notafc? 1 
Served her with bread, Arid brio tot Iter "horsei. 

Were you In her service ? I *& hot. 

GIUSEPPE GOURGIARDI was then tutor*, jfe wt* emdmintd 
by Mr. j. Park. 

A re you a native of Zenobia ? — Yes. 

Of what business ate you ? A boatmatt. 

Do you follow your busiuess on lake Como > I do* 

Bo yon know the Princess of Wales ? I fld. 

Did you ever carry the Princess of Wales in One of yhtlr Watt on 
the lake t 1 served' her fctyal Highness with the boat bf General 
Pino the first time she went a distance of 40 miles frdm Crfufo. 

When she was at the Villa d'Este did ydu not carty her oo the 
%afk6 t \V he never slie went in i bbit. 

Who was with her? Sometimes all We gehtletmfn wffo 'ea*h% 
Tfrfai Comb, the Vice 'prefect ahd the Doctor, and among them 
were torifetimcs the dtake d'hofrveur. 

Was there a theatre at Como? Yes'; and whenever they <weirt 
lb 'the ttoatre we carried them. 

Has Bereami gone in your boat With flfe Prihceis to (he M/eHtre? 
He was with her. 

Did you ever observe any thing pass between the Princess *ntl 
Bergami on these occasions ? 1 have Seen her kiss riira. 

More than once ? Abotft four tirhelL 

BM ydu observe ahy thinfc on tbetfe occasions beside* kissing? 
Mot in the boat. 

At any other place hdvfe Job sett) dnf thing between the Priticess 
and Bergami ? I saw them while in the pantry : the* * eYe taking 
tberfrsetvts Away from the ttfbfc, tfnd they wetit iiito the room, and 
locked themselves into it. 

What rOdm do you nreab ? The bed-room of {he Princes*. There 
was the room where rbey lived ; and ftere, on the other side, tberb 
w"« the room ot the Princess, Mb which they Went and locked 
themselves. 

Were yon employed ih the hddse bf the Prldce** > I *afe work- 
ing id the patitry, it 25 s6us per day. 

Walt it danfjfc tire tittre y<ra were workrn^ih the pahtfj dial fbh 
saw the Princess and Be f garni 16ck tbemslrves into Me Princess* 
room ? I can sweat to have seen them. 

Was that while V<ra we're in the Servicfe of the Princess ? It was. 

Crois-**bfkin*d bf Mr. T. WWoW^tfefre /Oil eittmificd at 
SBlrftf?— By Viltkrarfcati* 

Who took yon there ? A certain man, nametf flf aftatiifi. 

\Vrxe1i ft* dM ytfo mention vflrfct yon saw Ht\U jtttotry ? I Was 
examined before the advocate Vilmarcati. 

16 'b 
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Wai that the first? That wai the first time I spoke of »hat I 
had seen. 

Are yon sure that you mentioned nothing of it to any body be- 
fore yon saw Tilmarrati ? He asked me whether I bad seen some- 
thing, and I told hin> I was always there. This *e3 at C«>mo. 
When this advocate Vilmarrati said, " Have you any objection to 
come with me to Milan ?" and I said, " I have no objection $ I 
will come with you." 

When was that ? la January. 

Of what year ? Three years ago. 

When was it yon saw this circumstance in the pantry ? In the 
evening*. 

How long before you went to Milan ? About five or six months 
before. 

Have you a brother of the name of Sanchino ? He is my cousin. 

Was he in the boat the time you mentioned ? He was not. 

Was a man of the name of Totnaso in the boat ? He was. 

Any body else ? We were ten boatmen. 

Name one or two of them. I ran mention aH. 

Only three or four. Tomaso of Lago Maggiore ; another called 
Balaetto* fiasilio, and Brunello. 

Did you ever tell any body that Vilmarrati had offered you 
money tor what you had to say ? No ; because he told me to go to 
Jtfilan, where all expenses would be paid. 

Have you not told other persons that Vilmarcati had offered you 
money for your information? No. 

Did you ever say that any other person had promised you money ? 
No. 

You were at work in the pantry ? Yes, 

Did you go on with your work ? Yes. 

At -the time the Princess and Berg a mi went ont of the room, 
you remained at yonr work ? I was near the bed-room. 

In the pantry ? I went to clear the table of. the' room where thcj 
had been at dinner. 

And when the Princess and Bergaoii left the room you conti- 
nued attending to your work ? I did. '' 

Re-examined. Was the things in which the rooms where laid 
.for dinner up stairs or down staiis ?. Above stairs. 

Did the room of the Princess communicate with that room ? 
The/e was only a landing place between them-— a corridor. 

0y Earl Grosvenor.— How do you know that the Princess and 
Bergami locked themselves into the apartment ? . We saw it with 
our own eyes ; we were there, and we saw them take themselves 
away from the table* and go into the room. 

Did you hear the key t*ro in the lock ? Yes. , * 

Did you attempt ]U> open the door ? 1 did not. 

You will swear that you beard the key turn in the lock > I am 
sure of it ; we were there ; we saw them pass, and then went into 
the room to clear away. 

Who was with you in the pantry ? My brother and one John 
Capella. 

Were these persans with you when you beard the key turn in 
the lock ? Yes, either one or the other. •. a 
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At what distance were you when you heard the key torn in the, 
lock } Hardly two paces. 

By the Earl of Lauderdale. Were you in the pantry when you 
heard the key turn > No. 

Were you in the room where they. dined when you heard it ? I 
was not ; we had not got there. 

Where were yon standing when you heard the key turned ? We 
were still in the corridor. 

In the corridor between the dining-room and the bed-room } Yes: 

By the Earl of Beliuore. When you saw Bergami kiss the 
Princess in the boat, were several other boatmen present ? Yes* 

Could they have aeto that as well as you ? All could not See 
it, because some were looking, and some were not. 

Could any of them see it ? Some, if they had been looking, 
might have seen it ; but sometimes tbey drew the curtains* 

But was it done publicly, without any intention of biding it ? I 
do not know ; I saw a little kiss, but 1 do not know. 

Were the curtains wide open when you saw it ? Yes. 

By the Marquis of Lansdown.- Had you ever any conversation 
with any of the men who were in the boat with you on the circum- 
stance you have mentioned ? No. 

Then you never mentioned the circumstance of haying seen the* 
kiss from the time you saw it till you were brought before the 
advocate Vilmarcuti, at Milan ? No. 

By the Duke of Hamilton. Who was with you in the corridor 
when you heard the door. locked? Either > my brother or John 
Capella. ' 

Do you recollect which > Either the one or the other, for we 
were always two. 

Can you tell me who was there at this time ? The first time was 
my brother : the second time the other, for we were always two. 

State who was there ? . John. 

When this happened did you ever make any observation to the 
person who was with you ? We made our observations, but we 
made no words of it because we were attending to our business. 

Adjourned at ten minutes before five. 

Seventeenth Day, Tuesday, September 5, 1820. 

About ten o'clock the Lord-Chancellor took his seat ; and, after ; 
the usual forms, the business commenced by calling— 

GIUSEPPE SACCHI.— Examined by the Attorney-General. 

Prom what country are you ? Bellingino, in Italy. 
Were you in the service of her Royal Highness the Princess of ' 
Wales ? I was. 

When did you enter into her service ? On the 7th of Nov. 1816. > 
" Where did she then reside r At the Villa d'Este. 

How long did you continue in the seivice of her Royal Highness. ? i 
One year. 
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I was a courier. 

9i4 Jfon renpia, in ||if4 aitnaJi*n, Oji di* joo change it for any 
other ? I was four months a courier ; aftpr, w^ich, \ yaa VW**l4t 
%> the situation o(eanerrj. 

How long did yoo remain at Villa d'£s|« I 4 to** si* tnonjiljs 

Bid yon, s^no* Peigan^i ? 1 did, 

was he at the Villa d'Eate when yon entered tf*$ aenric? of Ulf 
princes*? H**M. 

After yon entered thA service of the Princess, w^reyoo tent with 
any despatch to the Qurite&s oi Parma ? 1 was. 

-Pid yon bring back; any answer to th/e Princess. ? 1 bwtgfct back 
another despatch. 

Vhitte W the frincess when yon brjougbt back; tfc oHjer 
despatch i Sb* was sitting at dinner* 

Was any body toting by her at dinner > Thfite was, Bergaay* 

To whom did joy delists the despite)* ? To, b,er tyoyaji Highness^ 

What did *h* da vitft it * Sh* road ifc e,n4 lap! it on the takjle. 

ffri any on/ aftefwfe take ft up ? If*** *fc»h} ■«' Hojnl 
H&noss was apoatyiw to n*, fyrgan^ after the Prt&reas b;ad U*& 
it on the table, took it up and pretended to road; it W^bW* Hkiflg* 
Inane 

nRijrwraooUwl, aflor feat, bflingsent tottyjla/i? Yfvl 
was sent in the beginning of the wroth o( Qwmhet ta U*, 
Gtovetnot* GcotmJ mnrau. 

Did yon twoeiin* any direction, on going to Milan, as to 

bringing back the answer t I was directed by Bergami to 

liakethe utmost speed, and to bring back the answer that 

night. 

T>id yon bpng the answer b^ck tbat night, or on the foHqw- 

^ morning ? I returned immediately after midnight. 
Tlw you tetyrqed, ^hpre di<J you go ? [ disrnoauted from 
njj bfMse and ^reni, in^ th$ kjfrfcn, wh/ere I sajv tli£ f<y£ina/u. 
1 asked bto l vrto*£ 3ei£ajni waa,.tw4 b* told ni*> 

In consequence of the anawer be w« j&Pife ?ibqi*4k)i y*u 
go ? I mounted upstairs to Bergami s anti-room. 

What did y.ou do on gqine into tl^ anti-ropra ? I fyund 
Bergamfo servant asleep; and I went towards his bedroom. 
Find ins; the door open I went into his room. I saw the bed 
tUBiMcdt but nobody was there. 

What did you then do ? 1 then went away, and as I was> 



Bergami then cajnet tq rr# f ajrt told rjpUtap; *a* no, aucfc n*y» 
ce^itjr far t|el»xeriug the answer,. 

How was Bergami dressed at that time? He was ia hi** 
dveeriag^DOMio. 

Had he any. clothes under hi* dressing-gown ? iUkottght 
ootfetiig gkoulUiafc I aa^ nothing else bul s^skv^ ^ 
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WtewvA* ftthajyo* w* BKrgM^^ I w* hbn fetta 

room where there i* a, ctoqt appose tq, (Ate. dqpj; qf bis. room. 

C&r> yqn m *here {fergajri cajne. fcm, a£ tfie tiro* you 
to.Y e spoken of if flo, ; J iftcl nqt aee> b&ause 4 wa£ d*rk. 

Wl»er,e cUd tf^ daqr. qf ftejyguni'q rqqi* 1<*4 to* It led iftfg 
tWQTPOW^ 

W1iq step* W tbq^s tqw* ? N<* qfl*. 

J).q yq*i kflAw altera tb« Ptfncesa slept ?' JIo, 

Do you know where the Princess'*, bigdcqqni vcflai NJ%, ' 

Whilst yqi* wf aj the VUU* U'&te you IftYe. fee* ty* £r|n- 
4C& ao(] Bergagu tqgeJj*r I Y<* 

Have yovi seeq tbejq oftep together } Sov^a\ foe*. 

Where have you seen them ? 1 have seen them waUtiog ul 

H qw were the. jf walking I A TO W »*"*• 

While yoi; ^eKeatthe V^M^te* (tayqij r^QolI^^ffjkijf 
any letter to General Pino ? Y«* 

pid yoil bti^ focfe an aq^ef from ty* G*fMr ai ? Yffci I 
brought back a verbal answer. 

To \thp*j 4M y W 4di^er tba£ a. o&wer I To th* Princess* 

Where was the Princess when you delivered thai ajgJfef ): 
ty ber <nm a^te-qbajnlje?. 

Whereabouts was that anti-chamber? ImpiediaAety afot 7 
a>$er*ljng thestair*, on turning ^ the. left tbefis wa&4 cwridor, 
tjieq qn t,urw*g to the left in tta£ qqfj?'k|oi> there wa& ft V<K*»» 
and that roo^i wa^ the, a^le-cbajpbec of the Priaiesa*. 

Wa>U. neajr tju? place iawluchyoti ba4 tefove stttfi Btr« 
gamU Yes ; ft w* AW whet* 1 saja hu»> 

Yqju, pean when yqu «a* hiqi at, njgbt t Y«l» l do,. 

How near it was to that place ? In the same conridor them 
W*ai* Untight, aqdiqpr* pa/t wl*rlj* qpppsjie the door of 
hjtt RAya.1 Highness chamt*r> * row* which led tq another 
room, which led to lha/,in ^hicM sjw Qargatfth 

Yotj, say Jh# the. Prince?* u#e4 to w-^*v a/w, in aim with 
Bergami ; how used she to address bwi yan^Uiarly anAcoti- 
%lentially.; by Miliar ex^qisipqSt 

Whal were t^^ e^prmg^^^ Sl^ iwd tp wy r w«i ov^ 
i^m amur % w>d »?w c^w- 

Dp yQN. rerawiber % jwf 1^5 ff tij#P4U)c&» tq Tuw ?^n 

- Did you accompany bet to tbM city*? I dML 
4t Mfb^t, inrv i^Thjryy *cj tbp Whqw led«^ ^ At tt» Alborgo 

del Universo. 

PiAyoij.gqhiafqrajlJkWiWW tq TwiP i I WW* hftfiire 

her for .the last post. 
Wb?9 yoiii afrivoJ M l)w ion t . d^yqut mk+ WJt ftWWgP- 

iqent r^spec^nft tj>^ rqmvi oftbo Primes^ aailib^rs^^ ?, Y«^ 

I made. tltf> cfetnU^M* ^ViU the , iwbqefKr ^ for her Royal 
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fhmmntr und the famm it eJmrnbtr, for the 
allotted other apartments, separate from the rest. 

Did that arrangement cuotmae, or was it altered alter 
Princess arrived ? No ; oa the arrival of the fVincess 4 
Bergami, 1 showed them the distribution I had made, ttast it 
did not meet the approbation of either the Priocess or Bergauns 9 
and the apartments 1 bad chosen for the gentlemen were allot- 
ted to her Royal Highness, the dame fkommmr, Bergami, 
and the ftwtme de chembre. 

How near was the room of Bergami and the Princess alter 
the alteration was made ? Between the room of her Rojraf 
Highness and that of Bergami was the room of the dame 
mhooweuf. 

Was there a communication from Qcrgami's room to the 
Princess's through the Countess of Okli's ? Yes, the Countess 
of Oldi's was in the middle, and the rooms communicated. 
There was a mutual communication. 

How long did the Princess remain at Turin ? About six 
dars. 1 do not know exactly. 

Do you rrmember going with the Princess and Bergami to 
the Barona? 1 do. 

Whilst you continued at the Barona were any balls given 
by the Princess ? Yes, many. 

What description of persons attended those balls ? At the ' 
beginning, besides her Royal Highness's suite, there came also 
some persons of distinction, and persons of all ranks. 

Bat afterwards what people attended ? People of very low 
condition ; people of rank were no longer seen except the suite 
of her Royal Highness, because some low freedoms wercal- 
owed. 

What sort of freedoms do you allude to ? Those persons 
who were allowed to come used freedoms, and made the women 
go out with them at their pleasure and will. 

The question was repeated, and a similar answer given. 

Did the Princess know this ? 

Mr. Dcnman objected to the question, because, in the first 

{lace, it must be doubtful to the witness whether the Princess 
new or not; and, secondly, because the fact of her knowledge 
must be derived from some tacts with which the witness was 
acquainted. It should therefore be proved from what fads 
the witness judged of her knowledge. 

The Lord-Chancellor said, the Attorney- General had better 
ask the witness what the Princess saw or said. 

The question was then correctly translated, and the witness 
answered— I have not. 

Did you bear her say any thing or did any thing pass be- 
tween her and yourself, about those females that were at the 
ball? (The interpreter was again corrected in prittingthe 
question.) One day, while I was in court, and her Royal 
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Highness and Bergami. were there, (He Prints told me thefts 
|3rccisa words. She said she wished to make a present to sonic 
of these girls ; and then she asked me and said, " How can we 
dress these* these young maids?" (verginelle.) Then she 
asked me, " Do you believe they are so (or such ?)" and I an- 
swered that, as far as I was concerned, I believed them to be 
honest (honcste) girls, and that I had nothing to say against 
I hem. And the Princess told me, " I know yon rogue, that 
you have been in bed with three of them, and how many timet 
you have had intercourse with them ;" and I, being surprised 
at this compliment endeavoured lo persuade her Royal High- 
ness that she was deceived. And Bergami was present, and 
began lo laugh, and to cry aloud, " It is true ! it is truel it 
is true !" 

Did you learn from her Royal Highness to which of those 
girls that present was made ? 1 did not. 

Have you seen the Princess at those balls in the same room 
with those persons of low condition ? Several times. 

Did her Royal Highness join in those dances? Sometimes, 
Have you on any of those occasions heard her Royal High- 
ness make any other remarks on these women ? When one 
of those women came to the house of her Royal Highness, 
and when she was seen by her Royal Highness, she pointed 
her out with her finger, and laughed ; and on such occasion 
she once exclaimed, How much the population of the Barona 
would be increased ! 

Did you attend the Princess in her tour through Germany) 
1 did. ' . , ' . 

In the course of that journey do you remember Bergami 
purchasing a carriage for two persons ? I do. 

After that carriage was purchased, who used to travel in it ? 
During the nights and during days, when it, was bad weather, 
it was for my use. < . 

Did the Princess ever travel in it herself ? Yes, during days 
of fair weather, many times she travelled in that carriage with 
fiergaini.. * ' 

, Do you remember at any time, when the Princess and BeN 
'garni were travelling in it, that you went on before them ? I 
remember that on the day whilst they remained at a place, the. 
name of which I forget, the Princess. and Bergami set out sud- 
denly in this small carriage ; for I was not in time to follow 
them, as I was obLiged iq see about getting the other carriages 
ready ; and having followed them as soon as i could, making 
the most haste, 1 could not overtake them till they had arrived 
at (he fiist station. 

„ When you arrived at that place; did you see the Princess 
and Bergami any where ? I asked about them, and 1 was 
pointed to a room where they were. 

Did you go to thaLroom ? I went,, and, knocking at the 
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4o*,fe4tfifclwtettMr I omM onto. Bargttitf «i*WHr*a 1 
«Mtd come hi, as I dtd. After 1 entered, I saw the Pritrtgat 
md Beigaftti on the bed; bM 1 AMU ttaerte that they wtert 
decently dressed, end at a distance flWI* Obe anther* 

How wefre they seated Oft the bed } They Were lying oil 
tile bed a* far at the middle, and the* bifck* we*e leaning ** 
agsrinst the Wall 


In ~the coarse of that joamey dfd ybu st** At any ittn aft 
which there were any English persons ? I «Wt ktoW. 

Had you received any directions ftott any perttta tfMn rt* 
•abject of (be Stogtteh ? I remember , when I prefceded hi* 
Royrf Highness oil (be road to Muttteh, «fe tbld the thtrt the 
Irst thing, on settling for lodging*, was tb faquirc Wtetfter tteffe 
were any English ; and if there were any English, 1 Waa to 
inquire after their rank* and to go soraewhfete eke C* lodgihgs 
for her Royal Highness. 

Now, in the course Of thM fotirwey, wlal WM ttfe grffteYal 
disposition of the bedrftonts of Betgfcrtii ami tot Royal High* 
new? I Cbnrtnwed to tfcfaipeak the Itfdgiftg* *fc tor A* Carta- 
rube ; but When We Arrived at Oitirtarufas Hit rtutae tHihg hap- 
pened as happened at Tafia with regard to the aitaftgemeht 
of the rooms. I did iM filed die With ft tfny ttortdurHhg the 
*o* of the journey, letviftg her Roy *I Higbftete tft cheese any 
looms she liked* 

I asked you what WW the dfcportfoA ** t*h bHlKrtms of 
Bcrgarai and her Royal Highness during tlfeLt tiitod I * Gehe> 
tally, they were as fie*? a% peftfciMe. 

In the course of that journey did they go to Mount Falfcbni* 
sea* 

At what time of the day did they irtiVe &l Bfoftitt Falttmi } 
We arrived *t night, When it Waft already right. 

Where did the PVtooesfc and Befgotm go oh thett arrival at 
&f ount Falconi ? Having been overtaken by & f itilent 4L(/nA 
and dwkaess* wte Wer* dbliged to flop trt ft taiaetable tan. 

Where did the PrfftttM stiff! Betgariti g* then ? They 
mounted the stairs, and went into a room where there wtts a bed. 

Did they remain in fh* room ale-tte ? They retiatoeQ Alone 
ill fbe rest of the suite arrived: 

How long was that f About an hdftt or an hcrtrt and ft taflf. 

After that journey dM they rrfArn to Mflah, tb Ate Bftrttift ! 
They did. 

Did they altoWardftVtotftette? frbrt the B&totaA did ft*/ 
go to Rome? They did. 

Ja goto* to feme, did ftfey atop a! A pfaeef crtflted SaVigitf' 
ani ? I don't know such a place. 

D*> ton remember, eto thfe* jMrhey, (he Prto6eSs being 
hen ill * 

(The interpreter, we belfete, stfd thtft wHsrat ftiVightfte.f 

l*«Oi^H>il<^dirftfceyttofW*SWt^tor? They did. 
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Was the Princess taken ill there ? She was overtaken vitfc. 
violent pains. 

Did you sec any persons attend her Royal Highness on th*t 
occasion ? * Bergami and the Countess of Oidi. 

Do you know if any medicament was made for her f I 
don't know whether it was intended for her Royal Highness or 
not ; bat 1 saw Befgami and the Countess of Oidi make hot 
cloths. ' , 

Was any medicine ordered ? As these cloths were made 
"warm, Bergami, as well as (he Countess, carried than to the 
room where was her Royal Highnesn, 

Did they go to Aucona ? They did. 

At Ancona do you know what was the situation of her Royal 
HighnessV bedroom with re&pecl 10 Bergami's? One day I 
was called by M. Bergami, while he was sick in bed.; and 
while he was speaking about something, there was an open 
door (the interpreter added " a door open") which led to an* 
other room. 

"Was it open when you came iuto Bergami'* room, or was it 
opened while yon were there ? The door was open when i 
went into Bergarai's room. 

Do you know into what . room that door opened ? Into 
another room, which 1 believe was the Princess's. 

Why do you believe that that was her room ? 

Mr. Denmaii objected to the question. 

The Attorney-General said, that till the answer was Ijeard 
it could not be determined whether it was evidence or not. 

Mr. Denman replied, that nothing could be more incorrect 
than the doctrine of his learned friend, which founded the pro- 
priety of a question on the answer that was to be given . 

The Ix>rd Chancellor said the witness should be asked, if he 
knew whether that was the Princess's bedroom. 

This question was put, and the witness answered— 1 cannot 
say certainly* 

What did you see in that room when the door, was open ? 
I saw some things belonging to her Royal Highness, as, for 
. instance, the boxes belonging to her toilette. 

Did you see a bed when the door was open ? . There was one. 

Did they go afterwards to Roocanelli ? Yes. 

Was Bergami ill, and confined to bed there ? He was. 

During Bergami's illness, had you occasion to go into Lis 
bed-room during the night? One evening I. was going to 
visit him, and when I was at the door, which was part frpen, 
1 saw Bergami in bed. 

At what hour was that) A boot 11 o'clock at night. 

You say you saw Bergami then in bed ; did yoji see any 
one else in the room ? There was also her Royal H ighncss. 

Where was her Royal Highness* She was by the sjd? of 
the bed, stretched on the sola. 
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• Did you see what was on the sofa? Some cushions. 

On seeing the Princess in that situation, did yon go into the 
room or torn back ? I withdrew immediately. 

From Roocanelli did they go to Villa Grande} Yes. 

In what part of the house did you 'sleep at Villa Grande ? I 
slept in the wing of the house, on the left of the entrance-door. 

Do you know where Bergami slept at Villa Grande? He 
slept on the right hand, exactly opposite to my room. 

Do yoa know where her Royal Highness slept? Her 
Royal Highness also slept on the same side of the house with 
Bergami. 

Do yon remember any time at Villa Grande, when the rest 
6f the family were in bed, seeing Bergami any where ? I re- 
member one night, after midnight, while it was insufferably 
hot, I w*s at the window of my room ; and as I heard a noise 
on the side of the room of bergami, I withdrew a little. I 
saw Bergami come out of his room and go to the door that led 
to the apartment of her Royal Highness. He opened the door, 
entered, and I saw him come out no more. 

How long did you remain at your window after yoa saw 
Bergami enter ? About an hour. 

On any other night did you see Bergami ? A few days after 
I saw the same thing. 

At what time was it yon saw Bergami the second time I 
About the same time as the -firrt. 

Did you upon the second occasion see Bergami return to his 
room ? 1 did not. 

How long dkl you remain at your window the second time, 
after yon saw Bergami go in at the door ? About a quarter of 
an hour. 

While yoa were at Villa Grande, did you see any basts ? 
Yo, two. 

Whose busts were they? 

The Interpreter wished to know if the learned gentleman 
meant to whom did they belong, or whom did they represent 

Whom did these busts represent ? 1 was told one. was the 
bust of her Royal Highness, and the other of Bergami. 

I don't ask whom you were loki they were represented, but 
whom yon thought they represented from the likeness ? One 
her Rdyal Highness, and the other Bergami. 

Where did you see these hnsts? In Bergami's room, at 
Villa Grande. 
- Were they busts of the same site f Nearly so. 

At what time of the year was it that you stfw Bergami enter* 
ingthe Princess's room? In the month of July. 

Did the Princess go from Rorte to Senegaglia ? Yes. 

Did she travel by night or by day ? She travelled always 
ty night. 

Was it very hot weather at the timet Very bet. 
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in going from Route to ScnegagUfe, did you goto the 6av« 
riage in which her Royal Highness was? 1 was always by 
(he tide of it. 

Were there curtains round the Princess'scarriage? Therewei*. 

Did you at any time go to the carriage and draw aside the 
curtains I Several tiroes. 

For what purpose? Every morning, when day appeared, 
I went to the carriage, to ask her Royal Highness if she wanted 
any thing. 

Whom' else have you seen riding in her Royal Highnesses 
carriage? Sometimes the Countess Oldi and Bergamrs child; 

Whit have you ever observed on these occasions, when yon 
found her Royal Highness and Bergami together in the car* 
riage ? I have observed them two or three times asleep, and 
with their bands on each othfer. 

Will you describe how they were situated ? Bergami had 
his hand on a particular part of her Royal Highnesses person, 
and her Royal Highness s hand was in a similar posttioh with 
regard to Bergamrs. 

Did you ever observe any thing with regard to the state 
of Bergarat's dress — his calyom? I once observed that they 
were half loosened, that they were free from the braces, and 
unbuttoned. 

Did you observe the situation of the Princess's hand on thai 
occasion i Yes, it was on the person of Bergami. 

Was there any other person in the carriage at that time } 
Not* miricordo. 

You said, I think, that they were asleep at this time? Yes. 

Did you ever see any thing else pass between them ? Yes, 
I once saw Bergami kiss the Princess's neck. 

Did you attend them to Pesaro ? Yes. 

The Lord Chancellor entreated the Attorney General to 
raise bis voice, in order that the questions might be audible as 
well as the answers. 

Whilst the Princess remained at Pesaro, did Bergami go 
nway for any time ? Yes, be went to Bologna for two days. 

Did the Princess go to meet him on his return ? Yes, she 
went to meet him, with part of her suite. 
. Did she meet him, ana where ? They met at the toll-gate* 

What did you observe then to take place between them*? 
They alighted from their respective carriages, kissed, and en* 
braced mutually* 

Did they then return to Pesaro ? Yes. 

In the same, or In different carriages? In the same. 
. Bid Bergami dine, with the Princess at Pesaro, and before 
they went there ? 1 do not know, as I was not present. 

Do you know where Bergami's mother and brother dined 
wbenjroe entered the Princess's service? When 1 entered the 
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service of her Royal Highness, they dined in a room by 11 

aeUt-*. 

Tbe Lord Chancellor again requested the Attorney General 
to keep up his voice. 

Did any h Iteration afterwards take place in this respect ? I 
do not know. 

' Du yon recollect any person visiting her Royal Highness 
whilst you wore at the Villa iTEste? Yes, 1 once saw Gene- 
ral Pino. 

Did you ever see any other person ? I do not remember 
any other. 

Was there any person named Verona in the Princess's ser- 
vice? Yes. 

What was he ? A messenger. 

In what situation was he before > I do not know. 

Did you ever hear the Princess convene with Bergamt 
about him ? No. 

Cross-examined by Mr* Brougham.— -You don't understand 
English, I take it for granted ) No. 
. Not at all? No. 

How long have y o« been in this country ? About 14 months. 

Where have you Jived all that time ? Sometimes in London, and 
sometimes in the country. 

Is your name Sacchi, or Sa echini > Saechi. 

Were you never called Sacchini ? Yes, I was called Sacchini at 
Milan. 

But* ,8 it true that you have also been called Milani in this 
counrry? Yes, it is due. 

Tou have stated, that when you came to this country, you 
assumed the name of Mihuti, what was the reason why yon assumed 
that name ? 1 took this name, on account of the tumult (tumultoi 
which had taken place, snd of the danger I should have run, if I 
bad come under my name, knowing that i should have been known. 
-You have stated, that \ou have taken another name; when was 
it that you assumed that name r Immediately after 1 landed at 
Dover, 

H it true that you have always gone by that name here > It is. 

With whom did you live, at Stevenage ? I was at Stevenaga 
sometimes. 

How long: did you live there ? I never lived there. 

Where, then, did you live when you were in the country ? At 
Aston. 

How far is that from Stevenage ? Four miles. 

With whom did you live there ? 1 lived in the house of the 
Rev. Phillip /Godfrey, 

Have you seeu him lately in Leaden ) 1 have seen him once. 
• After you left tbe service of tbe Princess, where did you first go 
to live ? .1 went to Milan. 

Did you go into any other seivjce ? No, into no other. 
. How long did you remain out of place t I have been always out 
of place since that time* 
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Have yon never been in any other service since ? Never. - 

When were you first examined at Milan upon this business r It 
November, 1818. 

Was that the first time yon told this story, to any person at 
Milan r No, I had told it at other times. 

What was the first time that you were ever examined on the 
subject ? In the month of November. 1818* 

To whom had you told the story before that time? To different 
people. 

Can you name one of them ? 1 do not recollect at present* " 

Who asked you to go to Milan t to- be examined ? A messenger 
was sent for me by the advocate Vilmarcati. 

Wbom did you see with him ? 1 saw no one else. 

Did be then examine you ? No, not at that time. 

When was it, then, that you were first examined ? About a 
fortnight afterwards. , 

Who were present when yon were examined ? There was the 
advocate Vilmarcati, Mr. Powel, Colonel Brown, and « gentleman 
whom they railed Cook. 

Did they take down in writing what you said ? Yes. 

Did you make oath that what you said was true ? No, not then* 
Where then ? In London. 
* At Mr. Powel's chambers ? Precisely. 

In what way did you support yourself at Milan, when out of 
service ? 1 had always means of my own. 

What wages had you after you were advanced from the station of 
courier in her Koyal Highness' 8 service > They were never settled. 

What ! did you serve the Princess as a volunteer ? No ; 1 received 
something, but 1 had no certain salary. 

How much, in point of fact, did you receive during the first six 
mouths that you acted in the capacity of courier ? Whilst in her 
Royal Highness's service 1 received money at three several tinges, 
amounting in the whole to 60 or 70 Napoleons. 

How much did you receive as a courier only ? I do not remember.. 

How long did you continue in the situation of courier during the 
year that you were in the Princess's service ? About nine months. 

Who hired you ? 1 entered her Royal Highness** service through 
the good offices t>f M. Chivanf, a banker, the Baron Carqletti, and 
Bergami. 

Do yon mean to say, that at that time you were in easy circnm* 
stances ? 1 was always, thank God, in easy circumstances. 

Do you mean to say that you were as well dressed then as yon art 
now ? Yes, 1 was always* . % . 

Always ; well, but you know you were called . Count Milani 
when you were introduced to M. Marititti, don't you ? Np, I do not 
know it. 

Do you mean to swear (hat you don't know whether you 
you were so called or not, on your introduction to M. Mari- 
etta ? 1 am sworn to tejl the truth, and the troth alone, and I 
swear that 1 was not introduced under the name of Count 
Milani. 
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Mr. Brougjbam ben reproved the interpreter for 

•milled two material' words in the witness's ' 

entirely. passed over the words " non so." 

The question was iben repeated. 

I will swear thai 1 do not know that I was called the < 
Milani on that occasion. 

Wilt you swear that yon were not called Count Milani in 
fbe presence of M. Marietti, in London ? I am sure tint I 
never heard myself called " Count" in the presence of M. 
Marietti. 

Do yon mean also to swear that yon were never culled 
" Count" at Aston, in the presence of Air. Godfrey ? I am 
sure that 1 never beard myself so called at Aston. 

Will you swear that you was not introduced to If. 1 
as a merchant ? Never. 

That jfFcm never stated to bim that yon had cone to I 
country tor commercial purposes ? Never. 

How did you represent yourself? 1 always said that X 
came here i* the service of a Spanish family. 

What is the name of that Spanish family ? 

The attorney -Genera! objected to tbb question, as assuming; 
the fact of the witness having realty Uvea in the service of m 
Spanish fcmilr. 

Mr. Brougham submitted that on a cross-examination ha 
bad a right to put this question without reference to what bad 
preceded if, for the purpose of trying the witness's credit. He 
would, however, to save tinle^ shape it in a different way. 

Is it true that yeu came over in the service of a Spanish 
finnily } No, it is not true. 

Did you ever say to M. Marietti or to any other person, 
that the Princess of Wales owed you money * 1 have said that 
1 had a law-suit with her Royal fiighness, but never that she 
owed me money. 

' Was it true or not that you had a law-suit with her Royal 
f 1 igbness ? 1 meant to say that I was engaged in the process 
which was making against her Royal Highness, 

Do yon rtean to. say that you told M. Marietti that you 
were one of the witnesses in the prosecution against the Prin- 
cess? No. 

Was it then a double entendre that you meant when you told 
M. Marietti that you had a law-suit with her Royal Highness? 
1 never said any thing to M. Marietti cm the subject* 

Then to whomsoever you did represent that you had a law* 
suit with the Princess, did you, when you made that statement, 
mean a double entendre ? 

The Attorney-General objected to the question, on the ground 
that bis learned friend was not entitled to inquire into what was 
passing in the witness's mind. 
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Hr. brougham observed, that this was an attempt to set up 
a new rule touching the cross-examination of a witness. The 
witness had said that he told some person that he bad a law* 
suit with the Princess, and immediately afterwards had stated 
that he meant something else, something essentially different, 
different as the situations of a party and a witness to a cause. 
This was sufficient to justify him in asking whether be had 
meant a double entendre at the time he spoke of the ftfw-snit. 
He had a right to put this question, if only to try the credit of 
the witness. It was the common .practice in cross-exaraina* 
lions, to inquire into the motives by which witnesses were actu- 
ated — to ask what was their expectation of reward for their 
testimony, what was their hope or belief on that point. If It 
were neccssory to cite authority oil the subject, he would refer 
to the cross-examination, by Mr. Mansfield, of a witness named 
Phillips, in the Duchess of Kinsfon's case. (Mr. Brougham 
here read several of the questions and answers. ) The fact was, 
that similar questions were allowed on a re-examination, which 
was a species of examination in chief. He had known it done 
in this very case, in the re-examination of the witness De Mont, 
or Colombier, or whatever was the name site might be best en- 
titled to. She had been expressly asked, on fhc other side, ab 
to what had been passing in htr mind. 

The Lord-Chancellor wished the terms of the question to be 
repeated, and thought that, for the better understanding of h, 
the shorthand- writer should read several of the preceding ques- 
tions and answers 

Mr. Gurney accordingly referred to his notes for that pur- 
pose. 

The Lord-Chancellor observed, that if the objection had 
been urged when the question was first put, he should certainly 
have considered it a little strange to ask a witness whether he 
meant a Amble entendre. Fie should have been inclined to 
think that it ought to be put some other way. But the witness 
h6d already answered the question once, and he could not 
therefore see any good reason why it should not be answered 
a second time. 

To whomsoever, then, you told this story of a law-suit, difl 
you tell it as a double entendre f I did. 

Did you ever allow M. Marietti, or any person in his family, 
to discover 

The Attorney -General objected to this mode of putting a 
question. 

Mr. brougham. Well, then, did you ever disclose to any 

Crt of the family that you were one of the witnesses against 
r Royal Highness? Yes, I think I did. 
At what time ? About two months ago. 
Did you mention your red name, for instance ? Yes, I dfiJ 
mention it to tome one else. 
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to ote^f^^j^^ *&& y° u ^^ '°ft ** er ftojal Highness ? I have never 
p-fc^ ***»'n in a miserable situation. (A laugh.) 
**0* lom* ^^' y° u 8wear ^at y° u never entreated any of the suite of 

^ *lf %Mii Royal Highness to take pitj or (o have compassion on yoft 
j-, . er you had left her service ? (The witness) " On what ac- 

™ '"^drjttgmiit to have compassion on me ?" 

That, Sir, is a question and not an answer. I must have aft 
1 **/ me !90 aftisiver to this question ; will you swear that you never entreat- 
90 m °*kfy} ul any of the Princess's suite, after you bad quieted her ser* 
ice, to take compassion upon you ? It may be that I have. - 
°f J£ Xirittitk l^i^ you ever represent to any person, after you had left her 
V *wrj*«u4f loyal Highness's service, that you taxed yourself with ingra- 

* VtJtM. itude towards a most generous mistress ? 

X* Abuttfik Upon this question, a long debate ensued, on its legality ; 
x at length it was withdrawn by Mr. Brougham. ' 

e that tmmi Cross-examination resumed. Did you ever say to Any per- 
son that your conduct to the Princess was liable to a charge of 
ft ivr Ik? ingratitude with respect to a generous benefactress? Never* 
brotkr tit ' s ^ at ^ our ^ an( ^ wr ^ing? (A paper was shown to the 
I ' witness.) Yes. 

*Bmtei ^ n< * ^ ai ? Another paper.) You need not read the whole 
r t of it. It is my writing. 

Godf ik Then give me them both. 

*/•" Here Mr. Brougham expressed some uneasiness at the im- 

***** mediate proximity of the Attorney-General to the letters ia 

,. question. r 

[if*!*! The Attorney-General. I cannot read the letters. 

«; «/* Mr. Brougham. I know you cannot ; I Know you would 

not, if you could. 
* a *w?J t l • Did you ever go by any otfier name* than Sacchi and Mi- 
I '1 ' ai " ? have t>cen ca ^ ty a nother name ; I am still called 
*"M by another. 

What is that other name t I beg as a favour from (he ho* 
&& f aourable house that I may not answer ; because if 1 should tell 

that name by which I go, I should be exposed to the fury of 
ftf** those who have ill intentions against me. 1 bfg, at all qvents, 

**' '' the house to interpose its authority that the name may not be 

M 1 inserted in the public papers. 

Mr. Brougham 9 after such an intimation, would not ask the 

* name. 

& Did you ever go by any other name than those when you 

l were abroad — in Italy ? I do not remember to have ever been 

^ called by any other, name. 

. Did jou ever make use of any other name while you were 

J in Italy, for the purpose of corresponding with any other pej- 

' fbn ? Non mi ricordo. 

Have you ever been in Switzerland i Many time*. ' 
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Were yen ev«r at Market? I hate tan* 

At Colombier ? Yes. 

How long at a time hare 700 been at Moigej pi at Colom* 
bier ? About six weeks. 

Did joo lei it be known at that time to any one that jam 
were in the neighbourhood, or did 70U oooceal yourself) 1 
made myself knowa to alL 

Under what name did you go ? By the name of Saochi. 

Had you not money in your name at * banker's at (40* 
sanne? 1 bad. 

How much ? Fifty loois. 

Will you swear that you bad not, at any time, more money 
at your banker's than 60 lotus ? I had no more. 

Will ron swear that you never had credit at that banker's, 
which allowed you to draw for greater sums t I never had. 

Did you ever say <Q any one (hat you had either greater ore* 
dit or a greater sum ? I do not remember to have ever said an* 

But you will not swear that you have not say so ? I cannot 
swear when I am in doubt. 

Did you fetch Mademoiselle De Mont from iiausawe to 
Milan? Yes, 

Did you take her back ? No. 

But you went to prevail on her to go to Milan} Only tp 
ask her if she wished to go— would go or. not 

Who employed you to fetch her— to get her? I was desired 
by the commission which was at Milan. 

When Mademoiselle De Mont went away with you t* Milan, 
did you tell any one that the was gone back, or going b#efe 9 
to the service of the Princess? Never. 

Who did you oome over with to tab country? Ht*£foa*e. 

Is that Mr. Grouse the jpatieman who wap lately mnestad at 
Paris on a charge of dealing |n forged poles ? | nefiw fceeni 
speak of that. 

Did Mr. Grouse pome with yw U> timdpo oj remain in 
Paris ? He came to London* 

Is Af r. Crquse a regular messenger, or is he only employed 
in this Milan commission business? ldonotknowv 

Have you made any other jpnrawf with Mr.. Gratia? 
Wtver. 

How much money did yon get from the Milan commission 
for your trouble while yon were at Milan ? 1 have flowed 
no other sum except for the expense pf my journey to J*a*r 
sanne and back, and for the other Journey whijeh J to*k to 
Ckernita and back. 

Do you mean to sv^ar that yon have received aepromjap 
of any sum from the Milan commission, lor you* trouble? 4. 
can sweat never to have .mcehred any preau*e> 

Do yo mean to sweaj: that yoj) have never received a p VpPP 
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mt recompense from any person for jrout trouble in flni buif* 
pass ? I can swear never to baye received any promise. 

Dq you mean to swear that you have peyer received any 
promise from any person of any advantage of any sort i J hav* 
never asked for any thiug, nor has any thing been offered to me. 

I do not asl^ if you have asked for any thing, or if any thing 
has been offered to you ; but if any promise has beet* made to 
you of any sort pf adyantage i No ope has eyer promise*) tx& 
hay thing. 

Have you evtr said to hny one that you bad received an/ 
thing, or any promise of any money or advantage? I have 
sever mid to any person tlptl had received any money or ad- 
vantage. 1 may haye s^id that J haye repeiyedtbe ,6xpen|e qf 
my journey. 

Do you expect to receive nothing more thfen those expense* 
for your trouble in this business ) J hope tb*t 197 time will 
be paid for. 

Haye ypu ever seen Mademoiselle De tfpQt idtyce she cafsfi 
to this country? Manytjiqes. 

Have you seen any of the other ^Uwsscs here ? Bjf 0. 
. Bc-examincd by Up Attorney -Gentrol.-rVfhete does yqug 
family live ? My family now qeeides at Brogiio. 

Wet* you ever in the army ? . Ten years. Several years. 

In what army did you eery© ? )n the amy of Italy. > 

Whose army ? Buonaparte's army. The amy of th* king- 
dom of Italy, beaded by Buonaparte. 

What rank did you hold in the wvice irben jrdu quitted it I 
|iieutenapt of cayalry. 

When were yon made lieutenant <>f Cavalry ? On the 0th 
*f September, 1803, on the field of battle. 

At the trap wheu you left the service of the FrinteM, di<) 
you receive from h er Roy* 1 fl%lWPP » /cqrtHJc&te o£ y*ujr 
Jfcaraolef? ldid. 


[The witness produced # paper.] 

Js it signt-4 by the Princess herself ia hair own faaadffritiag ? 
When il was given tp me I was t*ld tin* it had been spg*4 
Jby the Princess. 

Have you ever seen the Princess write ? No* mi riewfy. 

Have you ever seen any letters written by herf-~ 

]£r. Brougham objected to )he question. - 

Dojqu fcnow whp sealed this paper? wbtiee segf jb H? J 
fcave see? tipe seal vp^n the letters of the Princess. 

Who gave you that certificate i SichiavinL 

The Attorney General pipposcd to read the cbara£i*r, < 

Mr. Brougham, rather for 4hesake of regularity than thtth* 
ftped a rush tboul the paper, objected. The certificate bftd i* 
*o way been brought home to the Panose* *.i\ waa re- 
<0tiv*«," said the learned jpulfcinaii, " fittni Acsatraoi," Nm 
/comfot whp was SchiayanK Jit had tijpnft a teal (4f Jrhfafc) 


ty the way^ the impression is now entirely, effaced ;> and 
the witness has seen the same seal upon letters which he his 
carried to the post Non constat that it was the seal of the 
Princess. Non constat who put the sell, 1rhate?er it *as upon 
(he paper. 

The Attorney General submitted that the evidence was this f 
—The paper, sealed with the seal with which the Princess used 
to seal her letters, had been given to' the Witness by Schiavini } 
and it would be found upon ihe minutes of their lordships* 
that Schiavini was the persons who used to giye characters to 
the domestics. 

The following question and answer were then read from th* 
minutes.— u When the servants quitted the service of her Royal 
Highness, did any person in her household usually give them 
characters ) Several times it was Count Schiavini." 

The Lord Chancellor. That evidence may> or may not, 
apply to the time at which this witness received his character. 

Re- Examination resumed*— -That paper you say, was given yon 
bjr Schiavini ? Yes. 

. Is the body of the certi6cate written by Schiavini ? Tea. 
* At the time— -about the time — yon received that certificate, was 
Schiavini the person who was in the habit of giving characters to 
the servants who left the service of the Princess ?— . 

Mr. Biougbam suggested, as an improvement on the question, 
" What was, at that time, the situation of Schiavini ?" 

What situation did Schiavini fin in the service of the Princess 1 
Marechal di Palazzo* 

When servants quitted the service of the Princess* did any person 
in the household commonly give them a character ? — 1 have seen 
none but Majochi receive his certificate, and that was given to him 
by Schiavini. 

Had Schiavini the office of Marechal di Palazzo at the time when 
he gave you that certificate ? He had. 

JJid you apply for it to him } I did not, 

How long before yon left the set vice of the Princess did Majochi 
fait it ? Majochi went away before me. 

How long before ?-— I do not remember* 

Nearly now long ?— A host two months. 

The Attorney General submitted that he was now in a situation 
to read the paper. 

Mr. Brougham submitted, that the Attorney General had not 
carried the thing one step farther. 

Lord Erskine said, that the situation of Schiavini would not 
entitle him to grant certificates without the instructions of tha. 
Princess. A number of questions and answers were then read by 
the shorthand-writer, and 

Mr. Brougham contended that that part of the witness's answer, 
in which he said that he had been told by Schiavini that the paper; 
Was signed by the Princess, should be expunged. 

The Lord-Chancellor. Certainly, what the witness was told 
cannot be evidence. The better way would be to call sons one to> 
f rove the hand-writing of tic Prineess t 
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, The Attorney-General thought that if he could prove fie? atitfio* 
rity given, it would be sufficient. The evidence of the witness 
joined to that which bad been wad from the minutes, laid, he con- 
tended, a prima /acta case that Schiavini filled such a situation 
as empowered him to give characters to the servants. 

Mr. Brougham would merely request their lordships to look 
at the seal upon which the Attorney-General was pleased to 
rely; The eye was out of the question, but not even with a 
microscope could any' one discover the impression which the 
wax had borne. There was a piece of wax, and something 
like two circles upon it ; but what those circles meant it was 
quite impossible to conjecture. Besides, there was no f vidence 
to show that the seal had been affixed by the> Princess. 

The AitorneyUencrai had not very good eyes* but he 
thought the impression on the seal was sufficiently obvious. 

The Lord-Chancellor. Will you allow us, Mr. Brougham* 
to look at the seal ? 

Mr. Brougham* Most certainly $ but, even i( it were the 
seal of the Princess, I should still object to it as evidence, 

M r. Denman observed that there was no evidence that the 
seal had not been affixed by (he witness himself. 

After some further argument from the Attorney-General* 
Who submitted that he had made out a prima facie proof that 
the certificate was signed by order of her Majesty, the house 
decided that the evidence was not sufficient, and accordingly 
it was not read. 

Do you know whether the Mariettis were the Princess's 
bankers at Milan) I know that they once were so. 

You said that about two months ago one of the Mariettis 
called upon you } Yes. 

Upon that occasion did he state for what purpose he called 
upon you ? 

Mr. Brougham objected : no conversation between Marietti 
and the "witness could be evidence, unless the house meant to 
lay it down as a rule that because a person was banker to the 
Queen, all he said on any subject at any time was evidence 
against her. . 

The Attorney-General observed, that the question he bad put 
arose directly out of the cross-examination. 

By order of the Lord-Chancellor, the shorthand-writer 
read the evidence of the witness during his cross-examination 
on'this point. 

' The Attorney-General then submitted, that as Mr. Broug- 
ham had asked as to a portion of a conversation between the 
witness and Marietti, he was entitled to obtain the whole <?f it. 
' Mr. Brougham argued, that all that the witness bad said 
was, that he told Marietti that he was lobe a witness agafogt 
the Queen, but it did not appear that Marietti had spoken one 
word to the witness on that occasion. If any doubt existed as 

11 >* 
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to what bad pasted, and further explanation were i 
the case would be different. 

By the desire of several Peers, the evidence of the wit 
on this subject was agaiu read. 

The Lord-Chancellor said, that what was to be stated by 
the witness as to the observation of Marietti, most be relative to 
the subject matter of this inquiry, and it must have passed at 
the conversation wherein the witness said that h? was to ap- 
pear against the Queen. 

Mr. Brougham admitted that the witness might be asked 
what led to hia reply that he was to give evidence on this oc- 
casion. 

Lord Erskine concurred in the view taken by the Lord- 
Chancellor : what the witness had said on the occasion allud- 
ed to might be the consequence of some question by Marietti, 
but that did not yet appear. 

The Earl of Liverpool wished for the opinion of the judges 
on the point whether the whole of the conversation between 
the witness and Marietti ought not now to be given ra evidence. 
He did not presume himself to offer any decision. 

The Lord-Chancellor added, that, assuming that part of a 
conversation had been given in evidence, the Attorney-General 
bad a right to have the whole of that conversation on the 
minutes. 

By his lordship's order the notes of the shorthand-writer 
were read a third time. 

Loid Erskine said, that it appeared on the notes merely aa 
the remark by the witness, that he was to five evidence, and 
not that Marietti had put any question leading to such an an- 
swer. For anv thing that stood on the cross-examination 
Marietti might have been dumb. 

The Attorney-General then moulded bi3 question thus, Mr! 
Brougham stating that he did not object to it : — 
. On what oocasion did you tell Marietti that you were a wit- 
ness against the Queen ? On the occasion that he came to 
pay me a visit two months ago at my lodging. 

What was it that made you state that to Marietti; had no- 
thing passed to induce you to state that to Majietti ? Marietti 
said to me that before lie came he heard — — 

Mr. Brougham interposed, and insisted that the witness had 
said nothing in bis cross-examination leading to such air ex- 
planation as he was about to give. It was not because A. B. 
bad told Marietti something, that it was to be made evidence 
against the Queen. Marietti might have been dumb, as had 
been remarked, for any thing that the witness had stated in 
his cross-examination. 

Mr* Detunan further enforced this objection, contending 
that the answer formerly given by the witness required no for- 
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ihtt explanation* wblofc formed the Ortty reason for allotting 
more question* to be put on reexamination. 

The Attorney-General fully allowed that all question* <m 
te examination must arise Obi of something said on the cross- 
examination i for this reason the question be bad put was per- 
fectly regular : the witness had told RUriettl that he wad to 

?ive evidence againat (be Queen, and what he (the Attorney- 
reneral) wished to know was* what Marletll bad said' to lead 
the witness to give him that information. He would not waste 
time by arguing at length a matter irt itself fro clear. 

The Lord-Chancellor. You have a right, as it Mtems to-rne, 
to auk any questions relating to that topic during that conver- 
sation. 

The Attorrtty'GctieMI pot th* following qtiestlort :— 

Did any conversation take plate between you and Itfariettl 
at that time relative to your beJflg a witricftf* on the present oc* 
casion } Marietti came to me tit the itiOfttirig, and told me 
that ahothdr Marietti had told him that Mr. Brohgbatn's 
brother, brother to the counsel for the Queen, bad desired hint* 
and as Marietti had received some favours of thofe two bro- 
thers-*—— 

Mr. Broogbam. See* my lords, to what your permission 
leads. (Order.) Do any of the judged refuse to allow me to 
Speak ? (Some confusion.) 

Lord Viscount JBrfmoUth laid, that he bad called to order, 
as he had « right to do, when the counsel had interrupted the 
witness, 

E*rt Grey begged to inform the noWe Viscount that cotfinel 
were at full liberty to interpose if a witness Mated what wa* 
Aot legal evidence. Counsel would ill discharge their duty a* 
advocates, if they did not interpose, and their lordships their 
Amy as jndggs if they did not allow that interposition. (Hear.) 

Lord Kxmooth continued, that the counsel had interrupted 
fke witness in the tety middle of an answer. 

Earl Grey repeated that such was the constant and regular 
course. 

Lord Holland asked the noble viscount if he thought it a 
part of bis duty as a judge, to interfere with the discbarge of 
their functions by counsel ? If he wefe so competent to instruct 
counsel in their duty as advocates, it might perhaps be as welt 
. if ke went a little further, and gave their lordships sotae light 
on tbeirr duty as judges. (Hear, near.) 

Lord Exmouth would not submit to be cross»<juestioned in 
this, way : be bad as rtmch right as the noble baron to give his 
opinion : he bad completely lost the sense of the answer of the 
witness on account of the interruption : he was not to be set 
down on every occasion when the noble baron thought fit to 
vise up. 

The Lord*Cba*celk*. When a proper qtreettotf b put t6 
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* witness, and the witness gives an improper answer which 
-ought not to be continued, it is consistent with the duty of a 
Counsel to interrupt the witness. (Hear.) 

Mr. Brougham added, that he presumed their lordships did 
not mean to wade through all the conversations* between the 
(wo Marietti* ; if so, there could he no end to such matter** 
The favours he had done to Messrs. Mahetti by keeping an. 
account with them were exceedingly small. 

The Lord'Chancellor. Mow you are giving evidence. 

Lord Erskine maintained, that as nothing appeared on the 
minutes to show that Marietti had put any question to the 
witness, no inquiry ought to be made regarding any such 
question. 

Lord Kedesdale was of opinion that the question to the wiU 
ness ought to relate strictly to what led to the answer he had 
given, that he was to be a witness against the Queen. 

Mr. Brougham did not resist that. 

The Lord Chancellor (to the Attorney-General.) Cannot 

Son ask the witness what induced him to state to Marietti that 
b was to give evidence against the Queen? 

The Attorney-General put the question in the form pre-* 
scribed, and the answer was, " When he came to pay me a 
visit, he had already been told by somebody that I was a wit- 
ness against the Queen, and he asked me if it were true : I 
answered in the affirmative, and h then told me > 

Mr. Deuman could not allow Abe witness to go further with- 
out submitting that he was going beyond the limit prescribed. 
All that the Attorney-General had a right to inquire had been 
answered : and with great humility, but confidence, he argued 
that the interrogatories on this point ought not to be pursued 
further. What, had already passed ought to operate as a con- 
siderable warning ; and when the cross-examination had been 
so strictly circumscribed, he thought the bouse wonld not re- 
fuse to limit the re-examination according to the practice o£ 
all courts of justice. 

Mr. Brougham added a few words on the same side. 

Tne Attorney-General 'answered, that a counsel who in 
cross-examiqation put a question regarding a conversation, 
knew, or ought to know, that be thereby ran the risk of having 
the whole of that conversation brought forward in the re-exa- 
mination- This was only the common case, such as occurred 
every day at Nisi Pjws, and their lordships would deal with 
it accordingly. 

Mr. Brougham begged to be indulged with a few words. 

The Lord Chancellor. \t is no indulgence; you have a 
right to be heard in reply. 

Mr. Brougham proceeded to enforce the inconveniences that 
must necessarily arise if a door were thus opened to conversa*. 
Hobs of any kind, and with, any persons. The primary is&ue 
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regarded the Queen, and there was a collateral issue on the 
credibility of the witness, but neither of them could be affected 
by the dialogue between the witness and Marietti. Suppose 
the witness. had conversed with Mademoiselle De Mont respect- 
' ing the Queen, would the bouse thiuk of inquiring into all 
that had passed between them ? 

The fcarl of Lauderdale supported the contrary opinion, 
and the last question and answer were read. 

The Lord Chancellor wished the Attorney-General to put 
a distinct question, on which the opinion of the judges, if ne- 
cessary, might be taken. 

^ The Attorney-General put it as follows : " What did Ma* 
rietti say to you, after you told him that you were a witness 
against the Queen ?" . 

Mr. Brougham objected to the form, and was confirmed in 
that objection by Lord Brskiue. 

The Lord Chancellor. My opinion is, that the question is 

Sut too generally in any way of arguing the subject. Why 
o you ask— 44 Did Marietii say any thing, and what, to you 
at the time, with respect to your being a witness against the 
Queen?" (Hear.) 

The Attorney-General put it as directed, and Mr. Brougham 
took the objection already argued. 

Mr. Deuman submitted that the witness could be asked as 
to no part of the conversation between him and Marietti, after 
the latter had been told that the former was a witness against 
the Queen. 

The Attorney-General then put the following questions: — 

Before you stated to Marietti. tha?$l9U were a witness, had he 
said any thing more than you have already stated ? No. 

On your saying that you were a witness, did Marietti make 
any and what observation on that subject? 

Mr Brougham. To (hat we object. What Marietti said 
cannot touch the Queeh, unless agency be first established. 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested that the decision of the 
judges ought to be taken. 

The house adjourned a few minutes before five o'clock. 

Eighteenth Day, Wednesday, September 6, 1820. 

A little before ten, the Lord Chancellor took his seat, and 
prayers were read by the Bishop of Winchester. 

The early part of this day was engaged in the judges giving 
their opinion as to the legaTity of putting the question which 
Mr. Brougham yesterday objected to, and which they also 
decided against. 

' The Lord Chancellor. My lords, shall I inform counsel 
that they ought not to put the particular question as follows: 
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cl On your saying that yon were a witness, did Marirtti i 
any observation r ' 

it beivg decided that this instruction should be given to the 
counsel, they were called in, and appriied that they mast sms* 
f ut the question last submitted to the witness. 

The witness was then recalled, and the Attorney-General 
resumed his re-exarnination. 

The witness has stated that, when be first came here, he as- 
sumed the name of Milarii; I wish to ask why he assumed 
that name I I took this name on account of the tumult which 
then took place, and the danger that 1 should run If my own 
lame was known. 

When did you assume that name? Immediately after the 
business, or the affair, that happened at Dover. 

Yon stated that you took an oath when you made your de- 
position : when was that ? I do not remember the day ex* 
actly, but it was about two months ago. 

For what purpose were you sworn to that deposition ? 

Mr. Brougham here suggested, that the better way would 
be to ask the witness on what occasion he took the oath* 

The witness answered— It was proposed to me by the ad- 
locate Powell. 

For v hat purpose did he propose it to you I He told me— — 

Mr. Brougham here submitted to their lordships whether the 
question could be put consistently with the decision that their 
lordships had already arrived at. If this question was net 
evidence, for the sake of regularity and the rules of evidence 
let it be rejected. He felt bow a counsel was exposed to tbe 
imputation of wishing to conceal a truth, that a witness might 
disclose in his answer, when he interposed an objection of tnia 
nature. In the courts below, the judges would relieve him from 
this difficulty by stopping the question as irregular. 

Tbe Lord Chancellor. Can any body doubt that the occa- 
sion on which ho was sworn was to make him a witness. 

The question being again put to the witness,, he answered*— 
He (Mr. Powell) told me that he had received a letter from 
Lord Liverpool, who thought it necessary that he should be 
sworn. 

Mr. Brougham said he had made the objection after the 
.first three words used by the witness. Tbe remainder of his 
answer showed bow necessary it was that be should have in- 
terposed at that momeftt, for it disclosed not only that the Wit- 
ness was giving in evidence what Mr. Powell told him, Imfr 
also what Lord Liverpool wrote to Mr. PowcH. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that Mr. Broogbam was right (6 
take his objection whenever k best suited him, but that their 
(ordships could not shut out tbe answer given by the witness. 

The Attorney-General maintained thai his question ttas 
regular. 
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Bid be state any thin; note of the purpose for which the deposi- 
tion would be used ? He added nothing else. 

The Attorney-General here stated that he bad no farther questions 
to ask the witness. 

Earl Grosvenor then examined him. 

The witness has stated that be was in the army ; baa he any pay 
as aoch } 1 have no pay. 

When he was discharged from the army in which he bad beam 
serving, did be offer his services So any other government— I mean 
as a soldier ? After three years I asked to be taken into the semen 
of Switzerland, whieh had oapitnlated to grant commissions to thn 
army of France. 

The answer, as read by the sborthand.writer, after some expla- 
nation between the interpreter and witness, was— «« whieh nasi 
capitulated to furnish troops to the King of France." 

What answer did you get to that application ? As I asked lot 
the same rank as an officer which 1 had before held in Italy, they 
answered they had no vacancy. 

Did they offer yea any inferior situation ? Yes, they offered me) 
the rank of Serjeant, 

Is it customary with persons in the situation which you filled in 
the service of the Princess, to draw the curtains without permission, 
particularly in the case of persons in the rsnk of her Royal Highness 9 
Every merniag I waa in the habit of going to the carriage of her 
Royal High u ess to see if she had orders for me ; sometimes I found 
the certains shut, sometimes open. I never was told by the Princess 
that 1 had done wrong. 

Karl Gresvenor. The witness hss described himself as having 
bean in company with a person calling herself Countess Cotomhien 
(Cries of " No, no.") He came to England with Madame De Mont 
and Mr. Crouse. Ctoose woe a friend of Madame De Mont ; was 
the witness alao a friend of Madame De Mont ? 

[The form of the question was objected to.] 

Does the witness know that Crouse >was a friend of Madame de 
liont ? I have never tried to search into the affairs of other people* 

Do you know whether Crouse was or was not a friend of Madame 
9fe Mont ? I do not know. 

Were you a friend of Madame De Mont ? I have known her tav 
the house of the Princess. 

Da you know Whether she assumed the name of the Countess 
Cotomhier 'M London f 1 know that she assumed the name of 
Colomhier, but never the name of Countess, 

Did she not sesame the name of Countess Colomhier in Fritb- 
atTeet r and did she not pass by it in Oxford-street ? I never knew 
her assume th* name of Countess. 

You haee said that yon have assumed different names at different 
ti m es* one aerie, among the rest, the exposure of whieh might 
lead you into difficulty. I wish to know whether, exclusive of that 
particular naaee by which you now go, and the disclosure of which 
you think might bring you into difficulty, yv* have any objection? 
tariutierm the nouns of the number of names which yon have assumed 
within the last ten years ? (A laugh.) — t have never changed my 
name before I changed it for the last two times. 
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fbe Earl of Kingston* You bare staffed In your rme-exMBiimf ion 
that yon were not offered any money to induce you to come here to 
give your evidence ; have you been offered any money by mny 
person* or ba« any person endeavoured to persuade yon not to giwm 
your evidence since yon have arrived in England ? No one baa ever 
nade me any promise of money ; and no one bas ever endeavoured, 
to dissuade me from coming, because 1 bare never communicated 
this thing to any one. 

Tbe Marquis of Buckingham. How long have yon known 
Marietta ? Since my arrival in London. 

Is he a banker at Milan ? I knew, at Milan, the family of 
Marietti., 

Are tbey bankers ? It is said they are bankers ) but 1 have never 
bad business with them. 

Who is this Marietti whom you say yon knew in London ? I 
bave known tbe three brothers Marietti* 
In London ? Yes* 

You have stated in your examination that one of the Marietti** 
Joew of yogr being a witness in this case r I have said that Marietti 
knew 1 was a witness when I told bim'so. 

. Did any one of tbe Mariettis whom you knew in London make 
any proposition to you touching the evidence wbic h you were to 
give in this case ? Giuseppe Marietti came to my lodging one 
day, and told me that he wanted to apeak to me ; and he told me 
tbat he was directed by Mr. Brougham, tbe brother of the Attorney- 
General of the Queen, who had called upon him in tbe morning and 
inquired if he knew me. He (MariettO answered tfeat he did know; 
me, and then the brother of Mr. Brougham asked him whether he 
might be able to learn from me something relating to tbe Princess* 
Marietti added, " as tbe Mess is. Broughams had done me some 
services while I had some transactions with the Princess, so I 
should like to do them also some service ; but, before 1 commu- 
nicate to you what I have got to say, 1 beg to tell you that 1 come 
as a friend, and not to dissuade yon from doing what you have 
resolved on ? having also represented to Mr. Brougham tbst I wonld 
not either commit myself, or wish that the parties should commit 
themselves." And he added, " As the ministers have refused to 
grant a list of the witnesses or of the heads of the charges against 
the Queen, we should like to know something from you, if you 
know any of the witnesses, if you know their number, and if you 
can inform us any thing of the depositions which they are to make." 
Then 1 answered, that although I knew something, 1 would never 
tell it, for that it might commit me ; that 1 knew only one of the 
witnesses ; that 1 knew no deposition of any other witness, and that 
I could give him no other account. Marietti added, that it was 
wished to know so much, because the Queen might prepare her 
own defence. Afterwards he asked me whether 1 might know 
something concerning the depositions, and gave me various assur- 
ances that he did not wish to know this from me to commit me, or 
to commit any of the parties. 1 remember no more. 

Did Marietta give you any advice as to the evidence which you 
were at any time to give ? .Never* 


Did Marietta offer you any money with respect to the evidence 
you were to give ? Never. 

The Marquis of Buckingham would very readily-put to the witness 
any question which the Attorney-General of th4 Queen might 
suggest. 

Mr. Brougham felt- much indebted to the noble marquis : but hsf 
bad no reason to be dissatisfied with the answer of the witness, 
although perhaps others might. 

Earl Grey. Have you ever gone by the name of Milaoi, before 
you came to England ? 1 took that, name in Paris, four or five days 
before I set out for England. 
. When did you set out for England ? In July of the last year. 

Be so good as to say what was your motive for taking that name, 
at that time in Paris ? After I knew that I was known in London 
by my own name, I Hed to shelter myself agaiost any thing which 
might happen to me. 

' What tumult had happened at that time which induced you to 
take that name ? 1 was warned that the witnesses against the 
Queen might have run some risk, if they had been known. 

Had you been informed thai they actually bad run any risk I 
They bad not had any mischief. 

What did you mean by saying* that, " in consequence of the 
tumult which had happened,*' you took that name ? What did you. 
meau by that statement ? 

A Peer desired that the former answer, of the witness, in which 
he had made that statement, might be read to him. 

[Some confusion occurred in consequence of a delay in referring 
fo the former answer.] 

fiarl Grey insisted that the question should be put in his' 
own words, without reference to the former answer; aihel he 
would take the sense of the house on* it. 

The answer referted to was then re'ad :— I took vhat name 
in consequence of the tumult which took place, and the danger 
I should run if my name were known. 
' The Lord Chancellor. . Was the Italian* word used for 
" tnmnlt " put down ? 

The interpreter (Marchese Spinefco.) My lord, I then mad* 
use of the word " tumulto" as 1 have done now. 

The question was then put in the following words : — Having 
stated that at Paris you changed your name to Mitani, in con r 
quence of the tumult which took place, what did you mean bjr 
that statement ? While I was at Parts, a gentleman came, 
accompanied by trie courier Crouse; and this gentleman (it 
Was the first time I saw him, and I have seen bint no more) 
told me that it would be necessary for me to change my name, 
because it wonlfl be too dangerous to come to England under 
my own name, as I had told him i was known in London under 
my name. 

Did he say that a tumult had taken place I He told $e of 
some disorder. 
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On what occasion did be say that the tumult or disorder 
had taken place ? He (old me no more. 

1 understand yon to say that it was in respect of other per* 
tons : what do you mean by other persons ? 1 meant to' say 
thai some disorder had already taken place in respect toother 
persons on the same account—for similar causes. 

What do yon mean by "same account" and "similar 
causes?" I have repeated what the gentleman told me. 

Did you understand that it referred to witnesses who had 
rorae to give evidence in the case of the Queen ? I believe it 
was for this purpose. 

Did yon know that any witnesses bad at that time come 
over to give their evidence in the case of the Queen ? J did 
not know certainly, but in the same wny that I was coming I 
thought it probable that others might have come. 

It was in consequence of having been sent for, that you came 
at that time to England ? Precisely. 

Where did you lodge when you first came to England ? In 
Leicester Square, at Sablonniere's hotel. 

How Ions did you continue there ? About a fortnight. 

Where did you then go to ? To Arundel Street. 

How long did you bear the name of Milani? Until the 
affair of Dover happened. 

It was then yoG changed it, and not before ? Not before. 

The Earl of Darlington. What was the reason of your 
being discharged from the service of the Princess ? There waa, 
a difference which I had with the confectioner. 

■Who was the person that discharged you ? Sciiiavini sent 
for me in the morning, and said that he had received orders 
from the princess tQ set me at liberty, to discharge me. 

1 think you said ' that you bad lived with a Air. Godfrey 
since you came to England i Yes. 

I wish to know who- Mr. Godfrey was ; of what profession ; 
and In what capacity you were employed by him ? As I was 
ill in London, 1 sought a place in the country, where I thight 

Kto re-establish my health ; and it was proposed to me to 
e with Mr. Godfrey. 

You have spoken of balls which took place at the Bsrona ; 
I wish to know whether those balls took place before the Prin- 
cess wetiito Ttftin? Borne of them before. 

Do yon remember, at Turin, the King and Queen of Sar- 
dinia, or either of them, coming to the Hotel de I'Univers, to 
visit the Princess ? Non mi ricordo. 

. The Marquis of Huntley* When Schiavini pave you your 
discharge, I wish to know if you did not receive a character 
signed by the Princess? 

Mr. Brougham said, that it had been proved that the paper 
in question was not signed by the Princess. 

The Attorney General demed^uch proof 
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Mr. Brougham corrected himself. He should have said (hat 
bo proof was given that the paper was so feigned. 

The Marquis of Huntley would alter his question. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that after what h*td passed, 
(he question " signed by the Princess," would not do until 
there was some proof that the certificate had been so signed. 

The Marquis of Huntley. Did you receive a certificate at 
the time of your discbarge from Schiavini ? # He did not give 
it me at the same moment, but on the following day, 

I wish to know what rank you had when first you joined the 
army of Italy ? Private soldier. 

And you were raised to the rank of lieutenant on account of 
your good conduct ? Yes. 

Earl Gfosvehor wished to ask one question on that point. 
Was the witness acquainted with any officer who served with 
him in the Italian army, and who had afterwards obtained a 
commission in the Swiss army of which the witness had spoken? 
1 do not know. 

By Viscount Falmouth. The witness has stated that young 
'women were taken out of the ball-room at pleasure: does he 
recollect any instance in which they were taken out in her 
Majesty's presence ? It has sometimes happened* 

Does he remember it happening on any one occasion ? I 
never made any particular observation. 

Did you consider yourself as entitled to mix among the com- 
pany at those balls? All had the same liberty; all had equal 
liberty. 

Then I understand you did consider yourself entitled toga? 
I did. ' - 

Were you, or any other servant, allowed to invite your 
friends to those balls ? As far as I am concerned, certainty I 
did not: with regard to others I do uot'know, but I don't be- 
lieve they were allowed to invite people. 

Then 1 understand that the Princess herself or some other 
person directed by her, asked the company ? Certainly. 

Now I wish to ask, with respect to your quitting her Royal 
Highness's service, whether, at the time you left it, you had 
had any recent quarrel with Bergaroi ? Xon mi ricordo. 

By the Earl of Lauderdale. Does the witness speak and 
'understand the French language ? 1 do. 

Was the speech which the Queen made to you in the court, 
when she was with Bergami, in French or Italian? Her 
Royal Highness spoke to me always in French. 

Can you state, in French, the terms she used for the occa- 
sion alluded to ? Yes, her Royal Highness, being in the cdurt, 
said — [Here the interpreter gave, in French, from the mouth 
of the witness, that part of hid testimony, given on the preced- 
* ing day 3 in which he represented the Queen to have said to 
' him, that be (Sacchi) baa been in bed with three of the young 


j and that the knew how many time* be had i 
With them,] 

Mr. Brougham wished to know, whether, in spe*1un&o£ the 
4nmoWkt with whom the witness was said to have beestnioi- 
tiar. her Majesty used the words, " atxe our," (witli then*! « 
* **c td? i with such. ) 

The witness sated, in French, what had taken plaree, as he 
bad before clone; adding, lhat " ber Royal Highness spoke 
better French than he did, but that he gave the effect of her 
observation." 

Mr. Brougham observed that litis was an important -varialioa. 

The Solicitor General wished the question and ans wer to be 
liken down in the original language. 

This was done by a gentleman who stood near the *zommw*sA 

Sr the bill, and the paper was handed to the witness^ irha 
►riied that part of the answer was written as be bad giwwr* It- 

The JJarf of Lauderdale said a question had been put *» aT£»0 
witness relative to a word (and, undoubtedly, the meaning I*«? 
intended \a affix to a particular term waa fit matter for CSaeu' 
lordships* consideration \) and the expressions he was &**&- 
boscd to have used were taken down, and put into his hstnds^ 
trot, on looking at the paper, he declared that it did not 000- 
lain liia answer, and therefore it would be incorrect to proceed 
furthei with that point 

The interpreter observed that he did not put down tfie 
answer. It was written by another person, ana placed in his 
fiands. He was nqj, therefore, accountable for it. 

[Here the answer of the witness, in French, waa again read 
Im.j • 

By the Earl of Lauderdale, I wish to know, if, after the 
Princess made that speech to you in the court, you saw her 
Royal Highness at similar balls with those women? Nonmi 
rtcordo. 

. Did the Princess of Wales say nothing more ? Not on that 
occasion. 

Did you see those virgins at any ball at which the Princess 
was present, subsequent to that period ? I cannot say what 
wrgtnales she was speaking of. 1 thought she was speaking 
in a general way. 

Have you seen her at anj balls subsequent to that period f 
There were balls. 

Were they attended by the same sort of company? Nearly 
the same persons. 

1 yveii to know what sort of carriage it was in which the 
Princess of Wales was riding when you opened the curtain. 
Wah it a carriage in which you must sit, or was it a carriage 
in which you might either lie or sit ? There were three pr four 
carriages 10 her suite : sometimes she went out in one, some- 
tunes iu another— but I don't recollect the particular carriage. 


•f»f J~ wish to know if you recollect the carriage which her Royal 

^^ High new was in, when yon opened (he curtain early in the 

**^« morning ? Von mi tricar do. 

m me§ Had her Royal Highness more carriages, with curtains that 

ara^'p yon could open, (ban one ? I believe she had two* 

In either of these carriages was it possible for a person to lie 
at full length ? W«is it not possible for a person to lie down ? 
I believe (hat one might Y\& down. 

Do y.ou recollect whether her Royal Highness and Bergami 
were sitting or lying at (he time the scene took place wnieh 
you have described ? It appeared to me as if they were sitting* 

Did you see whether there was any body else in the carriage 
that morning ? 1 have said Non mi ricordo; I don't remem* 
ber seeing any one else. 

a Can you say whether the Countess of Oldi was there? I 
did not see her present 

If, however, there was any body else present, are you not 
still certain (hat the Princess and Bergami were sitting next to 
one another ? I have seen them one near the other* 

(Here there were loud cries of " withdraw.") 

Earl Grey observed, that if interruptions of this kind were 
suffered to take place, they would have an effect directly con- 
trary to that which was intended. They would protract, in- 
stead of shortening, their lordships 9 proceedings. (Hear, bear.) 

By the Earl of B alcanas. Did the Princess sit on the right 
or on the left of Bergami ? Her Royal Highness was sitting 
on the right hand of Bergami. 

I would ask whether the aperture, which you called the 
breach in the curtain, was on the right or the left of your owu 
person ? It was on the right. 

By the Earl of Rosslyu. When you opened the curtain, 
did jou ask for orders ? No ; because they were asleep. 

Did you awake them ? No ; I did not. 

By Lord Calthorpe. 1 wish to know whether you asked 
. to see the Princess after Scbiavini gave you your discharge ? 
I asked to see the Princess after I had received my certificate, 
the evening before I went away. 

Did you see her Royal Highness after you had received 
that certificate ? No. 

Did you see her Royal Highness after you understood thai 
you were to quit her service ? 1 did. 

What passed on that occasion ? Her Royal Highness told 
me that snp gave me my discharge, in order to set an example 
to the other servants, that there should not be quarrels in the 
house. 

Did her Royal. Highness state what the cause of those quar- 
rels-was? She told me because I had that quarrel with the 
confectioner, and she did not wish that such quarrels should 
happen in the house. 
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Did she stale any other cause of dissatisfation to ; 
did not. 

Did you make any r*ply to her Royal Highness on this 
occasion? I said to her Royal Highness that 1 did not believe 
thai to be a fault sufficiently great for me to be discluajr^ed. 

Did her Royal Highness make any allusion to your condad 
previous to those quarrels ? Her Royal Highness had always 
shown her satisfaction towards my conduct. 

Did her Royal Highness (hen make to you any promise of 
a certificate of good conduct ? We did not talk about certi- 
ficates. 

The Attorney-General. Allow me, ray lords, to a«Jt one 
question, whether the witness knows the paper I hold in my 
hand to be the writing of Schiavini ? 

The Lord Chancellor. What is the question you ha we <o 
iak ? It must be asked by a Peer* 

The Attorney-General. Whether the witness knows Iha^ 
the paper which 1 now put into his hand was written by 
Schiavini ? 

By the Lord Chancellor. Is that paper the writing- of 
Schiavini ? The witness, having looked at the paper, answered, 
as far as I know it is the writing pf Schiavini. 

Have you seen him write ? I have also received letters from 
Schiavini. 

Have you seen him write ? Several times. 

Do you believe that to be his hand-writing ? I think it is 
pretty certain that it ts. i am sure of it. 

Mr. Gurnej, the short-hand writer, wished to know whe- 
ther he was to enter amongst the minutes the French explana- 
tion which the witness had given of what the Princess had said 
in the court ; and was aswered affirmatively. 
- Mr. Brougham. I wish to put a question, arising out of the 
addition which the witness made to his former answer, when 
interrogated relative to the use of a certain French word. 
The question is, did not the witness, in answer to the following 
question put to him by the interpreter, namely, " whether 
her Royal H ighncss had not made use of the word eux or /rf— " 
did he not answer nearly in these terms — Son AUesse Roycdc 
porfoit beaucoup meux Francois que moi—mais cetoil tel tffct ft 

The Earl of Lauderdale opposed the question* 

The Lord Chancellor. The way in which your question 
is propounded, supposes the interpreter to be himself exam in- " 
iug the witness. I apprehend the regular way would be to 
put a question, through a Peer, similar to this—" Whether, 
when a particular circumstance was spoken o£ he had an- . 
wered in the way alluded to?" 

Mr. Brougham begged their lordships' pardon ; but they 
did not seem to perceive the purpose of his cross-examination: 
that purpose was to point out a contradiction. He would ask, 
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first, in point of fact, whether the interpreter did not say a cer- 
tain thing to the witness, to which he conceived there could 
be no objection* At all events, he hoped their lordships 
would allow him to ask, whether some particular person, no 
matter whether the interpreter or any one else, had not pat a 
certain question to him, to which he answered, Sqa A/tend 
Rot/ale parloil bcaucoup mieux Francois que moi—<mais c'etoit 
telrjFHf 

The Earl of Lauderdale said a few words against the ad* 
lniftibility of the question. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion that the witness might 
be examined as to any thing that had taken place in the pre- 
tence of the court ; and that to which objection was made was 
of that description. 

Mr. Brougham then put the question in this form :— When 
you were asked, a little while ago, whether her Royal High* 
ness made use of the word " eux" or of the word " fe/," did 
you not say, in answer, alluding to what you had previously 
stated in French, " Son AHesse Royal barloii bcaucoup mieux 
Francois que moi—mais cVfoi/ tel effel y" 

The Earl of Lauderdale objected to this mode of asking 
the question, as the concluding words were not ou the mi* 
nutes. In his opinion the witness ought merely to be asked 
What did he say? 

The Lord Chancellor. Ask whether the witness has not 
stated, in the course of this morning, that what the Princess 
said was "to this effect?" 

The question being put by the interpreter, the witness an* 
swered " No." 

Mr. Brougham. I wish to ask, through one of your lord- 
ships, whether the witness means to say that he used the first 
part of the sciitence, " Son Attesse Royale parloit beaucoup 
mieux Francois que moi"~ -and not the last part " mats e'etoit 

The question being put, the witness aswered, that he had 
not used the words " mais e'etoit tel rffet" (but this was the 
•effect); but he said, "mais ca est lefait" (but that js the 
fact.) 

A Peer submitted to their lordships, whether it would not be 
advisable, when a difficulty arose in making the witness under* 
stand a question, to permit the interpreter to put it, so as to 
make its meaning intelligible, instead of endeavouring to 
translate it literally ? . 

' Another Peer objected to this mode, conceiving that the 
question should be put as literally as possible. 

The Peer who offered the suggestion conceived, when there 
was a doubt tbatihe witness did not understand the literal vef* 
sion, that the latitude which he spok* of would he permitted 
by their lordships. ..'•-■ 
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The of slam and answer were then . on the suggestion of the 
Dafce of Ckmoe, read by the start-hand writer. 

The witness withdrew immediately after. 

The Locd-CbanccUoc took ibis opporinnity of stating, (hat 
he had received a communication (torn a noble lord ( Lord 
—— Moatagne), one of the witnesses for the Queen, who waa 
m such a state of health a& would prevent him from attending 
the home. He wished to know whether the counsel on both 
sides would agree ibat he might be examined abroad > by some- 
thing in the nature of a commission ? Their lordships had cans* 
cd witnesses to be examined in Ireland, bv directing magis- 
trates there to take depositions, and they bad done the same ia 
different parts of this country. He knew this could not be 
permitted without the coosrat of both parties; but, if they 
would consent, he thought -heir lordships would agree to the 
p r ocee ding, as far as the piact ice of the house was concerned . He 
did not wish to receive any answer from the counsel ibis even- 
ing on the subject; but he would mention it to-morrow morn- 
ing, and in the mean time they would have an opportunity of 
confidently the matter. He thought it necessary, however, to 
state the circumstance, when he was apprised that a witness in 
favour of the Queen could not attend. 

Mr. Robert Pbaer, a cashier in the banking-bouse of Coultar 
and Col, being called, the certificate given by the Queen to 
the witness, Saccbi, was pot into his buds. He deposed thai 
he had been thirteen years in the employ of Coutts. and Co., 
an# was acquainted with the handwriting c£ the Princess of * 
Wales, from having paid drafts signed by her. The certificate 
Was of her writing. 

A paper was also put into the hands of the witness by Mr* 
Brougham, which purported to be signed by the K ing, we be* 
lieve, when Prince of Wales, but Mr. Phaer could not swear 
that it was the hand-writing of his Majesty; as, though the 
King kept cash at the house of Coutts aud Co., he never drew 
it out himself. 

The certificate given to Giuseppe Sacchi, a native of Como, 
dated Pesaro, 5th Not. 1817, was then read by the interpreter 
ia Italian, and afterwards in English. It gave the witness "a 
most excellent character for assiduity, zeal, and fidelity;" and 
stated that he was only discharged from motives of economy, 
and for the sake of retaining older servants. It was sigued 
" Caroline P." 

The Attorney-General then offered the certificate given by 
Schiavini to Majocbt, in the hand-writing of Schiavini, and 
neither signed nor scaled by the Princess. He contended, on 
4be evidenced Mad. De Mont that Schiavini, as Marshal of 
the Palace, was authorised to give these certificates* 

Mr. Brougham, on the contrary, insbiet} that thoogh it ap- 
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praed by tbe testimony of Mad. De Mont that ScniarinJ 
" several times" had given certificates, yet those very words 
implied that somebody else gave them M other times. 
" The Lord-Chanteklor referred to the evidence of Francisco 
di Hollo, who had received a certificate from the hands and in • 
the writing of the Princess herself. He thought (hat no suf- 
ficient ground bad been laid for reading the certificate of Ma- 
jdchi. The house decided accordingly, and it was rejected. 

The Attorney-General made an application for a delay of 
a few days ; in order that in the mean time, he might be en- 
abled to bring forward some witnesses then in the neighbour- 
hood of Lugano : this request was strenuously opposed by. 
Lord Eskine and other noble lords : and < 

The House adjourned at five o'clock. 

, Nineteenth Day, Thursday, SmftmmbsbT 9 1880. 

About tea minutes before ten o'clock the Lord-Chancellor took 
his seat, red after the nasal fonfts the Coanset ware called to the Bar. 

The Attorney-General who began to addreaa their lordships in a 
low tone* was requested by the Lord-Chancellor to raise hitf voice* 
The learned gentleman then said, that it was proper for him to state 
ta their lordships, that within the last half hour he had received ' 
letters from Milan, by which it appeared that a longer delay most 
take place than he anticipated before the witnesses ha yesterday 
stated be expected could arrive. He felt, therefore, that udder these 
eirenmstancea he could not ask for a postponement of the proceed- 
ings, and now begged leave to withdraw the application he had made. 

.The Lord-Chancellor, before putting the question to their lord* 
ahips that this application be withdrawn, thought it necessary to 
observe, that after the details tbe Attorney-General had stated in 
his speech, and under the particular circumstances under which be 
was placed yesterday, that learned gentleman would not have done 
his duty had be not submitted to their lordships' consideration the 
application for delay which he bad made, though other circumstance* 
mfght now render it proper to withdraw that application* 

The application was then withdrawn* 

Renewed Cron-Esa/tobudhm of Theodore Meyoehiy 
by Mr. Brougham* 

"Bo you know Julius Caesar Cavazzi ? 1 never heard of that name. 

Do you know a person named Cavazzi ? Yes, an Italian, t have 
beard of a person of the name of Cavazzi at Milan : there are two ; 
one is a jeweller, and has a shop in one of tbe suburbs of Milan ; 1 
believe he fives there, but 1 never was in his shop r he is a fat man* 

A Peer observed, that the interpreter did not translate all the 
words given in answer by the witness. 

The Interpreter observed, that tbe witness kept on talking after 
he had appeared to have given his answer, and that be (the inter* 
prater) could not hear 1 and translate at the same time. 

11 •« 
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The same Peer desired that the witness might be asked if be 
■wast to say that be heard of a person named Cavazzi, who li ve«t 
at Milan. 

The Lord-Chancellor pat the question, and the witness said Ire 
had heard of Cavazzi by name ; hot whether it was the sapM fm£ 
nun or Dot, he could not tell. » 

Mr. Brougham. The Cavazzi I am speaking .of is a person *w!m 
Jives in Grevillc street, Hatton garden, or who did lately ifve there I 
1 remember that this Cavazzi told me that he was a relation of -the 
Cavazzi at Milan ; for when I came here I met him, and bfc toirf y«m 
that he was so. 

Well, then, it is this one, and not the other, who yon said befoe-e* 
was the only one you had ever heard of? 1 have known bim onl^ * 
few days in London. 

Did not you and this London CaTazzi dine with' each other latest 
winter, for eight or ten daya together ? Net for eight or ten days, 
because I was not here eight or ten days* * 

But did you not dine once or twice together > What I can say im 9 
that I dined twice with him, and ate rice. 

Now you recollect Cavazzi, let me ask you whether this was not at 
short time before the death of his late Majesty ? He was already- 
dead. 

Was it not about the time of bis death r It was (ttopo) after. 

Mr. Brougham. He says dopo ; that may mean a long or a amy* 
time after. Ask him — Do you mean immediately after ? Pthink 
as far as I can remember, 1 arrived on the day the Kiog_was*to be 
buried. 

Did you not ahow Cavazzi a letter which you said you had raw - 
eeived from some one ? 

Here some observation was made on words spoken by the witness* 

The interpreter informed the house, that he had said, " Yes, ha 
understood the question/ 9 hot had not jet given an answer. 

Witness* It was the letter that came from Milan, from my wife. 

Mr. Brougham. I am not speaking about the letter from your 
wife. Did you not show Cavazzi another letter which you told 
you bad received from somebody here to carry abroad ? What £ 
remember is, thst I was showing him the despatch I was to carry. * 

Was it not a despatch which you was to carry to Lord Stemait ? 
It was. ^ 

Did you not also show him a number of Napoleons, which you 
said you had received at the same lime with the letter ? Yes; they 
were the Napoleons for my journey, I counted them there. 

How many did yon show %im ? 1 believe 80. ' 

Will you swear that you did not show him 150*? I cannot swear 
how many : what 1 remember is, I counted SO ; but I cannot swear. 

Did you not tell bim that the persons who had given yon the Na- 
poleons had given you more than you asked to pay your expenses r 
1 cannot say so : I asked only for money to pay my journey. 

Will you swear that you did got tell Cavazzi that tbey bad given- 
you more than you asked r 1 cannot swear any such thing, becau&a 
I asked only the expenses of my voyage ; and he could not say so. 

Will youawear that you did not tell him that, whatever yon asked ' 
fer, yoji got more than you asked r 1 cannot swear that 1 asked for . 
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more, -aor can be swear that I aaked for more, than my expenses* 
I have sworn to this already, and I cannot say any thing else if I 
should be ssked a hundred times. 

Will you swear that you did not say that you had got more than 
you asked ? I never said I had got more than my expenses. 

Do you know Joseph Bizzetti ? I do not know that name. 

1 mean a person w|io lives in Liquorpond street ? Liquorpond 
street ? A'om mi ricordo ; 1 do not remember, 1 came here in a sack, 
and I went away in a trunk (laughter), and I do not know English. 

But when you forgot every thing about Cavazzi, you recollected 
him as soon as I told you the street in which he lived ? I remem~ 
bered him because I recollected the name of Cavazzi, but not because 
1 was told of the garden. 

You must try to- recollect fii^zetti, too, before we part. Do you 
remember two Italians who dined with you at the same place where. 
Cavazzi also dined with you ? There were many Italians who came 
there and dined and ate rice. 

t "Do you not know an Italian who accompanied you up and down 
London, to show you your way and explain things to you? 1 re* 
member a person who served as a guide. 

What was his name ? I never aaked what name lie went by. 

Do you not know that he was a cabinet-maker ? 1 was told that 
hevwat.sucb ; that be was a joiner. 

J)* you recollect going with him, either on the day or the day after 
the late King's funeral, to the west end of the town ? He carried 
me afoot and brought me here and there, and told me that this 
place is such a place, and that place is such another place, but I did 
not know where we went, and whether this was this, and that was 
that. 

Did you not go some where with Jiim, either oh the day of the 
King's funeral or on the day after r 1 have been with him to several 
places. He waa telling me that was the place where the people went 
to see the King, but I 'did not go. 

Do yon mean to«ay that upon that day the young man who ac- 
companied you told you that the people went to see thejKing's fu- 
neral ? He told me I hat the people went 21 miles to see the funeral ; 
but whether he told me what waa true or not, 1 cannot say. 

Did you go with that young man to any particular house j 1 re- 
member we came into some street, where some gentlemen lived whom 
1 d'an't know, and to whose house 1 was to carry a letter. His ser- 
vant^ld ine that he was not at home, because he had gone out to 
aee the*ceremony of the 1 funeral of the King. 

Waa it a large bouse ? I don't know whether it was large or small. 
I went to the door. I was informed that he waa not at home, and I. 
went away. 

Did you go that day with this yonng man, this layuais de plact> 
to any other house ? Yes, because 1 had another letter, and in that 
instance also 1 did not find the master at home. 

(Some objection was taken by Mr. Brougham to the accuracy of. 
this translation ; the question was put again, and the answer rendered) 
That day we could not find the house. We went here and there, 
and could not find the addrtss. 
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Did yea oa other of thoae occasions go iato a boose where 

ras a sentinel standing at the gate ? — 

[The faterpreter observed thai the witness waated to ki 
whetherhe waa to aaawer to the oae day or the other ; Decease that 
had not been explained to him.] ~ * 

Mr. Broagham. I will thaak yoa, Mr. Marehese, to ask his* 
.this qnestioo— Did yoa, apoo any of those occasioas whea yoa were 
eo accosapeaied by the laquais de place, go iato any large house) 
where there waa a seatiad standing at the door ? That was oa tfee 
frst day of aay arrival ia England, when 1 waa told that that was 
the heaae where waa the eoart of the King : for I had three or four 

Did yoa ever go to that hovse again ? Tea ; I went and re* 
tamed throogh a door to and from the boose. S 

Do yoa vsean several timet to and from this honse r I do. j 

Did yoa go into the boose and leave yoar laquais de place at that 
gate or door the while ? The first time I left him oot at the door. 

tiHA yoa not leave bim at that door, at the other times also, when 
he accompanied yon to this boose r What I remember is, that 
while 1 was ia the honse with some one, I bare left the laquais de\ 
place at the door. 

Do yoa mean to say, that, at other times yon were there, yow 
iaamaU de place was not at the door r Whether be came in, or not, 
I cannot tell ; 1 left him there, and 1 don't think be stopped ; where 
he went afterwards, I cannot tell. 

Did yoo find bim waiting there for yon when yoa came oat of the 
honse upoo this occasion ? I have not mentioned the place ; what 
I remember is, that 1 found him waiting for me when I came oot. 

Upon any one of those occasions did yon come ont with a gentle* 
man whom yoa had foond in the great boose ? Yes ; I did. 

'Did yon go from thence, with that gentleman, to bis chambers I- 
Ho. 

Did yon not go with him somewhere i With that gentleman 
1 went nowhere. 

Who waa this gentleman whom yon came ont with? What I 
remember is, that he was a Mr. Powell- 
Will yon swear that yon did not go with Mr. Powell, when yoa 
came oat, to his chambers in Lincoln Vinn ? "With Mr* Powell 1 
did not go. 

Did not yon, then, at that time make aa appointment to go at 
all o'clock to Mr. Powell's chambers ? I did. 

Did you not go that evening, according to that appointment r I did. 

Kpw, aa to the great house, 1 understand yon aay that you wen$ 
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several time* afterwards,— faequeptly, is abort, to it, with your 
faguais 4c place } Yes. 

Did you not on one of those occasions go from Mr* Powell's to 
that great boose, with a not* ? 1 did. 

Did yon go in on that occasion to the house, and leave your 
laquais de place outside at the door ? 1 believe I have left bim out 
of doors ; but 1 cannot be sure of it. 

Now,, this .great house, was it Carlton-honse ? The name of 
Carlton 1 have not heard ; it was said to be the palace of the King. 

Were there any pillars before the door ? 1 know that the people 
enter by a small door; and as soon as they get io, there is another 
door before them. 

Did you see any pillars about the house ? I have seen some 
ancient Grecian columns ; they were inside. 

After you enter through the outer gate, is there a court between 
the house and the stieet ? There is a court between the bouse and 
the street. 

Have yon had any conversation with Mr. Powell about your ex-? 
penses, and the payment of them in the presence of your laquais de 
place 9 Questo non mi ricordo. 

Did Mr. Powell say to you, in the presence of this laquais de 
place, that money was no object, and that you might have more if 
you wanted it ? No. 

Will you swear that?— that he did not say "money was no 
object ?" I will swear that Mr, Powell never said so. 

Will yon also swear that he never, in the presence of that laquais 
de place j said any thing to that purpose or effect ? No : Mr. Powell 
never talked about this purpose, nor held such discourse. 

Perhaps Mr. Powel never talked to you at all about this business 
of the Queen's ?— 

The Attorney-General objected to this question. 

Mr. Brougham appealed to their lordships. Was it meant to be 
said that be could nut, upon cross-examination, ask this question ? 
Was it meant to be contended that it was an irregular auestion ? 
Non constat that Mr. Powell had said this or any thing else. Her 
Majesty's counsel knew not Mr. Powell ; they bad not upon the 
record any description of Mr. Powell ; but any thing he might have 
said was as mnch and as fair matter of evidence in this case as any 
ihing else. , 

^ The I«ord-Chancellor thought that the counsel for the crown had 
better allow the question ; and if in answer, any thing was stated 

?hicb they thought erroneous, they might afterwardis call up Mr* 
owell in order to contradict it. 

Mr. Brougham resumed. Do you mean to represent that you 
never had any conversation with Mr. Powell upon the subject of the 
Queen ? — (The witness.) How, what do you mean ? 1 don't 
understand what you say ? 

The Interpreter. — My lords, if I am to use the word " converts* 
x tion," I shall never make myself understood* 

Mr. Brougham. Then pray use another word, Sir; " discourse,'? 
if yo« please. Put the Question again in this way :— Do you mean 
to say that Mr. Powell baa never spoken to you on the subject of 
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tie Qaeet ? Mr. Powell spoke to ne epoo this business at UTilaa* 
when I nude my deposition : but after that, we have never spoke* 
together any moie apoo the subject. 

Did you ever tee this letter before ? (Mr. Brougham produced a 
letter, and exhibited if to the witness.) 1 never saw it ; but I 
don't know how to write or read. 

* Do yon know a person of the name of Long: r I don't know bin : 
1 am not acquainted with any person of that name. 

Where yon ever at the Globe tavern ? Where ? 

At the place where yon used to meet Cavazzi, and the other 
persons of an eveniugr Oh, yes; but I don't know the name of 
the tavern, for I did not look at it. 

Do you know the master of that tavern ? If I were to see him I 
should know him. 

Now, while be is coining, we will just ask yon another quest ion : 
After your first examination heie, have yon ever seen Mr. Powell or 
his elerk ? Yes ; 1 have seen him frequently. I have seen hina 
sometimes ; for he comes to the place where we are, and 1 have 
seen him. 

How long were you ever with them or him at any one of these 
times ? Ob, I have seen him coming,, and 1 merely paid him ray 
respects. I saw him, too, the other day, when be asked me for 
my certificate. 

Now turn round, and look at this person. Is this tfae master of 
the house 1 spoke of, do you kno* ? Yes, 1 do. 

Mr. Brougham. John James Long heiug pointed out to him— 
My lords, he says this is the master of the bouse. 

Now, Sir, did you employ this person, yourself not being able 
to write, to write a letter to Mrs. Brack well ? 

The Lord-Chancellor observed, that it was necessary for Mr. 
Brougham to specify what was bis difinitive object in bringing 
forward Mr. Long. 

Mr. Brongham. It was only, my lord, to prove that he wrote 
this letter which 1 hold in my hand. 

The Lord-Chancellor. 1 understood that be had just come in, 
and that you brought him in in order to identify him ; but, unless ' 
this be stated, one does not know what objections may arise. 

The last question was then repeated. An$. Yes, be has written 
twice for me; one to Mr. Hyatt, and the other to Mrs. Black well. , 

Should you know either of those letters again if I were to show 
it to yon ? 1 have not seen them, because I told him to do me the 
favour to write the letters for me , and then he told me, " There 
are the letters which 1 have written ;" but 1 never looked at them, 
and I cannot recognise them. 

Mr. Brougham. What 1 now mean to ask the witness, with the 
permission of your lordships— he not having written that letter 
himself, but having employed auotber person— is, whether he did 
not give such and such instructions to Mr. Long to write the letter— 
whether be did not state certain things which he begged Mr. Long 
to write. Your lordships will observe that 1 do not ask bim what 
Mr. Long did write, but what the witness stated to Mr. Long to 
induce him to write. • 
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The Lord Chancellor. It strikes me that yon cannot give any 
evidence as to the contents of a letter, but that yon may ask A. B* 
whether he employed another to write it. 

Mr. Brougham. Very well, my Lord ; that is exactly what I wish. 

Did you not desire Mr. Long to write a letter to Mrs. Blackwell 
to the following effect ? I did tell him to write. 

Did you tell him to write in this manner:— " 1 hare safely de- 
livered the letter to your brother, and he is quite well, and desires 
to be remembered to you kindly?" — I told him to write to the 
following effect : — " I have not found your brother at home, but I 
have left your letter into '(in) the hands of his wife : they are well, 
and I beg you to make my compliments to the family, and towards 
•very body in it." 

Did you not add this information to be written by Air* Long : 
" I have got a situation, and am going off this evening for Vienna ?" 
I was setting out for Vienna. 

Did yon not, in that letter, desire him to give your kind remem- 
brances to Mrs. Hughes, Madame Cangiatelli, and brother — meaning 
Mrs. Hughes's son, whom yon were accustomed tacall." brother V 
I desired to be remembered. 

Do you mean to say that you desired to be remembered to the son 
of Mrs. Hughes, as an act of friendship ? I did. 

Did you not desire Mr. Long to write also — " After I left you, I 
could neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep ; so God bless you all r" 
Yes, I said — because when we were together we played and joked 
among ourselves — I said, as matter of compliment, that 1 could not 
eat, nor drink, nor sleep. (A laugh.) 

Did you ever propose also to marry this Mrs. Blackwell, as matter 
of compliment? (Laughter, and cries of order, order.) 

Did you ever propose to marry Mrs. Blackwell ? — Oh, yes; I 
wanted to marry Mrs. Blackwell, Madame Cangiatelli, Mrs. Hughes, 
and every body that was in the bouse. (Much laughter ) 

I think you went to Paris in 1818 or 1810 ? Never. 

Were you there in 1819 ? 1 was never in Paris at all. 

[This* was ^answered by the witness before the interpreter had 
repeated one word of the question*] 

Re-examined by the Attorney-General*— ►Yon have been asked 
respecting some Napoleons you received before yon went to Vienna. 
For what purpose did you go to Vienna ? Asti courier. 

Did you receive any directions to travel to Vienna with all expe- 
dition ? Yes ; I was ordered to go as quick as possible. 

For what purpose where those Napoleons given you before yon 
went to Vienna ? To pay the expenses of my journey. 

Were you to account for those Napoleons ? Si Signor. 

Did you accouut for those Napoleons > Yes ; I gave an account 
the expenses of my journey. 

The witness has been asked whether he took a note from Mr. Powell 
to the great house he has been speaking of ; 1 ask him for what 
purpose it was that he took that note i As far as I can remember, 
to obtain a passport. 

On that occasion, into what part of the house did witness go ? 
through what door or other gate ? I turned to the left when 1 got 
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nlothe court: I i imwnr ed a few slept, then rang a bell; t servant 
came, r ml I gsv^ nfin my note. 

How loo j did you wait upon that occasion ? About half an hour* 
and mow* 

Where eke did yon go from thence ? were yon directed to go any 
where else for your passport ? I did ; 1 was. 

•Where } (The witness, after considering; for tome seconds) — To 
the Austrian ambassador's. 

Did you npon tint occasion get your passport ? When I showesf 
ny note they gave me my passport. 

Whom did you see at the great house, on the occasion you tur*« 
before spoken of? I saw a footman, and a German, who tailed to 
me in German. 

~Whom did yon see at any other time (as yon say yov were there 
several times) at the great house ? I saw a large big man, rather 
a handsome man, who did not understand French or Kalian, bat 
who spoke with me by signs. 

For vrftat purpose did yon go to that house ? The first time f 
went to carry a packet ; and then 1 sard that f must have a receipt 
for the packet, for 1 could pot give it without iaking a receipt. 

Did yon bring that packet with yon when you came over to Eng- 
land with Mr, Hyatt? Idid. 

1 aak the witness to say, as weft as he recollects, how many time* 
he has called at that bouse? What I can remember is, that I hare 
been there three times. 

As he has told as for what he went there the first time, ask him 
whether be recollects for what. purpose he went the second time f 
The second time I went to see whether' there was any answer to the 
packet for which. I bad asked a receipt, and a third time because 
they told me to caH again for an answer. 

Was it this third or another time that yon went there on the sub* 
ject of yonr paspert > Then 1 went another time tor my passport. 

The Earl of Rose be ry. Did yon go alone to Vienna, or in com- 
pany with any other person ? Alone, alone : (sofo, soh, solo.) 

By Earl Grey. Are we to understand that yon can neither read 
sjojr write ? 1 can only write my name, and hardly that. 

Earl Grey begged the house to refer to page 141 of the minutes, 
and then desired the interpreter to read from that page the following; 
questions and answers :— 

** How long were you in England at that period when yon lived 
with Mr. Hyatt at Gfocester ? This I cannot remember, because I 
have not the hook in which Lbave marked the time. 

" About how long were yon in Mr. Hyatt's service ? This is the 
same answer, because I have not the book in which I put down how 
long I was there." 

Earl Grey then desired the witness to be asked if he adhered* to 
these answers. 

The Interpreter appeared here to have considerable difficulty in 
making the witness comprehend the answers be had previously given. 
The interpreter at length said, that what be couM collect from the 
witness was, that in his former answers he meant to hare said, " Hot 
to put down, or pert it down at alk" He begged, however, their 
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lordships 9 permission to imprest mora »trofg(j OB\th«witp^ss , $ mind 
the purport of his previous answers, and afterwards to ask him more 
folly to explain what he meant. The interpreter then processed 
with the task of trying to make the witness comprehend las object* 
and -then said to their lordships:-*- 4 ' It seems to me* and also to -net 
Majesty's interpreter, that he means to say he had not a boot to 
mark upon, or, not a book to write upon some marks ofhik owfci 
He last says, << not a book in which I made rtijr taarksv" , _ a 

Earl Grey. Does he mean to say. that he lias not the D6ol m 
which be pnt those marks, or made such an entry ? , . : . , .1 

The Interpreter again undertook the harassing duty 0/ trying io 
make the witness understand so simple a question as that put .by 
the noble earl, and, after some explanation with him, amiottoeod-** 
" Oh, he means, my lords, be bad no book of any sort whatever;" 

The Earl of Carnarvon also suggested* that the witness should. Itti 

. called upon to explain his meaning of the words/' Nan mi riibrdb^ 

which so repeatedly occurred in his former examination^. t >t .... 

The Interpreter was here proceeding to observe, that ihe itajigji 

words '" non mi ricordo'* had several meanings : amongst them 

were— - 

Here be was called to order by their lordships; 
The Earl of Carnarvon said, that the words often meant *' as faV 
as I ran recollect." Tbey did not convey a positive, btlt rather tfn 
uncertain meaning, which admitted explanation. 
The Attorney -General was about to make a. remark, w^en . ,.> ,, 
The Earl of Lauderdale rose, and desired the interpreter to ask |b|« 
witness in what sense he had used the. words alluded to. It .was* 
right that the house should hear the witness's explanation of Mi 
meaning. (Hear.) l ," '• 

Lord Holland was at a loss to see bow his noble friend's qnisHo^ 
would ascertain that. If ihe words, as had been said, have vari6ai 
meanings, how were they to acquire a knowledge of the wit piss's 
ae?eral meanings by putting a single question ? That, knowleclgf 
could only be acquired by going step by step with the .witness, 
through the whole of his examination, and asking him bis meanjns/ 
upon each of the occasions in which he had vsed the words "**» 
mi ricordo." (Hear.) To ask him simply the general question; 
and then decide upon his single answer the meaning he attached ttf 
the words, would* instead of relieving their lordships from any dftfiJ 
culty, rather; add Jo. the existing confusion. ' It could, in fact, Jena 
to no practical result. ••",.,. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought, it hignly necessary that the wit- 
ness should be called upon to give the explanation of hi* meanis)** 
in some way or another. 

The witness was then directed to withdraw. 
The Attorney-General. Am I to understand (hat the Queen's 
Attorney-General does not contemplate any further cross-exa&ifc- 
ation a* any time f 
Mr. Brougham. ' At no time. 
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SUMMING-UP OF THE EVIDENCE. 

The Solicitor General then rose at buff-Mist twelve o'clock to eum ti p tb* 
tw idtit ce to the bouse, Ho commenced by stating, that bis learned friend 
(Mr. Brougham) having closed the long and elaborate cross-examination 
of Theodore Nejecchi, and as the whole of the* evidence itr support of 
the hill wan now before their lordship*, the duty devolved upon him of 
summing-up to their lordships the leading points of that evidence, in 
ftupport of the allegations contained ia the preamble of the bill of pains 
end penalties against her Majesty the Queen. He tru ted that, before 
he entered this summing-up, their lordships would allow him a few mo- 
ments to justify himself, and his learned frieuds who acted with htm, 
at to the coOrse pursued by them, and the principles by which they were 
actu ated, in conducting this most painful and anxious inquiry: The 
moment the Attorney General had received bis instructions to support 
tjjfte bill, he, together with his learned friends who were appointed to assist 
him, directed their, most minute "and aoxioas attention to collect ail lhe> 
evidence that it would be their duty to. adduce before their lordshipi- on 
loch an occasion. They lost not a moment in weighing well and cou- 
•tdering all die materials, and every other evidence which could bear 

Son this great question. They collected together and digested every 
ng which they thought material to this paramount inquiry.' VitK- 
owt regard to either the influence or the impression which any part r * *,f 

E evidence were calculated to create when it trame before "their Kud- 
a. In so doing they felt- that they were performing their duty fully, 
y, and candidly to their lordbhips. Now that One evidence had been 
cone through, they trusted their lordship* thought that they had fujly 
discharged the duty imposed upon them. They felt that iu the progress 
Of this cause they were not to malic themselves a party to the inquiry * 
hot to pursoe it, according to their lordships' instructi6ns, fairly, can- 
didlv, and honestly. Having said thus much in behalf of himself and 
his learned colleagues, the doty now devolved upon him of pointing 
their lordships' attention to the leading facts/** disclosed in the evidence 
before them. The difficulty which he had \p encounter, in performing' 
this duty, was, as their lordships most be aware, greatly augmented by 
the circumstance, that as the learned counsel for the Queen had yet to 
make their answer to the case, he was left without any knowledge of any 
•f the arguments with which they meant to combat the provisions of the 
biH, or or any of the facts upon which the defence of her Majesty the 
Qu e en mainly rested. AH that he could, therefore, do, in the perform- 
ance of his present duty, was to force upon their lordships* attention the 
manner in which the case at present stood, and how the evidence adduced 
made oat and supported the allegations in the preamble of the bill. He 
trusted that, noon reference to that, evidence, which he would not now 
givetbeirlord&hips the trouble of reading, they would find the preamble ' 
mainly sustained. Before he impressed the leading facts upon their 
lordships' memory be begged to state that he should carefuiry abstain 
from either mis-statement or exaggeration. His duty was not to impose 
or influence by any distorted statement; all that was required of him 
was, that he should sum up the evidence with truth and accuracy, and 
then point out how it applied to the charges upon which the bill was 
four.ded. If it were not expected of bim to incur any charge of this 
misstatement, still less, he hoped, was it expected of him to use the 
slightest expression derogatory from the station and dignity of her Ma- 
jesty the Uueeo. 'No such expression should escape his lips. The 
Queen was here on trial before their lordships: one side— and that the 
cse against her— had only been heard. He, therefore, was bound in 
-strict law, and so were their lordships, to consider her Majesty innocent . 
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*s ascribed to her until they had heard her dt fta tc 
her guilty until their lordships' verdict decided 
ion. He and his learned friends had 


\ 


tation. 

.alumnies abroad, and throwing dirt against the 

But, though this cham had beam instdnousry 

i those with nira fel{ guiltless of the imputation. 

ut, stated nothing which they had reason to better* 

factorily proved. Jf calumnies had been uttered, they 

jtber quarter ; that quarter alone ought to be called 


jr them. Before he went further, be begged leave to caH 
uips' attention to the nature of the charge set forth in the) 
.e of the bill of pains and penalties against her Majesty the Queen* 
preamble began by stating, that her Majesty, in Jhe year 1814, had* 
.rfilan, engaged in the capacity of a menial servant a man named Bar* 
.olomco Bergami ; and that she had, immediately after that time, com* 
roitted disgraceful and unbecoming familiarities with that person % that 
she had raised him in her household, :ind loaded him with honours $ that 
she had placed several members of bis family in various situations of 
honour and rank about her person; and that she had afterwards carried 
on, for a considerable period, an adulterous intercourse with him. That 
was the head of the charges against the Queen, as contained in the) 
preamble of the bill ; and it was his duty to ask their lordships if that 
charge bad 1 not been substantially made out in evidence. He moat now 
beg leave to carry back their lordships' attention in point of time to 
what was done by her Majesty when she first set out from Milan to 
Naples He thought it right, for the sake of perspicuity, to take up 
the sul'ject at the time he bad just mentioned, and then pursue it front 
that period up to the latest time that -the Queen's conduct had bean 
mentioned in evidence. It appeared, from the evidence before their 
lordships, that her Majesty took Bergami into her service as a cotrierv 
at Milan, in the year 1814) he had previously lived in a menial situation 
with General. Pino, his wages then being three livres a day. It wn* 
also stated by the witness, that for the first fortnight after the Queen- 
took Bergami into her service, he waited behind her Majesty's tablev 
At that tunc a youth, of whom their lordships bad heard, named Wi|« 
Ham Austin, was in the constant habit of Sleeping in her Majesty's 
apartment, but the Queen gave directions when sue set but from Milan, 
that au other bedroom should in future, be provided for him, as he wan- 
advancing to a period in life when it would be unfit for him to sleep anj 
longer in the chamber she occupied* A separate apartment wa^acronU 
inglv provided for Austin on the arrival of the Quaea at Naples. When 
her Majesty arrived there, she slept at a country-house. On the night 
after her arrival at Naples the Queen went to the opera. It was here 
most material for their lordships to attend throughout to all the relative 
situations of the Queen's bedroom and Bergami's, who was then her 
courier. At Naples the communication between them was of this kind: 
--There was a private passage, which terminated atoue side in a cabinet, 
that led to Bergami's sleeping-room, while on the other side of the same 
passage was the bedroom of the Queen \ so that the occupant of either 
one or the other room could traverse this passage without interruption, 
fOr the passage had no other communication with any other apartmenta 
than the two he had mentioned. The witness, their lordships weald 
recollect, had stated, that oh the evening" upon which her Majesty went 
to the opera at Naples, die returned home at a very early hour, and want 
from her apartment into the cabinet contiguous to Bergami's* That she 
soon returned to her own room, where her female attendant was in • 
waiting, and gave strict orders that young Austin should not be admitted 
into her room that night The manner and conduct of the Queen naov * 
that Occasion attracted the notice of the servant, who, excited by, what.: 
she bad noticed on the preceding night, examined the state of the beda 
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on the following morning. And what was the result of thntw a raiajfl aml 
SMrfcut Aftaitfakl ttfsroaH fra>ellfn>bcd had not been slept upon 
fftaj) thaVaagat, *pt that the larger bed bad the impression of be»f 
fijaj* * J two peufofes $ and she ftrrther said, in answer to a question from 
Oflnvofato: lordships, which could not be evaded, that she had also 
*feienre& two narks of . a description which but two clearly indicated 
feb* had pasted in the coarse of the night He had indeed heard thai 
: of th* wrtnesJtes had deposed before their lordships to the actual 
oiaouttety t but to such an assertion he would reply, that, if those 
__ i were true, no person of rational roind could doubt that on thai 
irigMlbe, adulterous intercourse was commenced which formed the sab- 
j^ of, the present unhappy investigation. Upon the sort of proof ro- 
UjUJreJ; in csies of adultery be should merely observe, that he hid not 
rtcollect-a single instance, in cases of adultery, where the actual fact was 
iWlr proved, ar evidence. TJhe crime was always to be inferred from ar> 
cpninaaytng' olrcunistances, which left no doubt of the fact upon the 
nind; of a "rational and intelligent man. On this point of proof he 
Wettldbeg leave to quote the opinion of one of the most enlightened 
judges that ever sat In this country. He had received this opinion 
Ipota-one of his learned friends who had taken notes of it at thq 
time it was pronounced by the learned judge. It was in the case 
of Lovtdea versus Loved eri, before Sir William " Scott, in the Con- 
sister} Court in the' year 1809. The learned judge then stated, that 
thane' was no necessity in a case of that nature to prove the actual 
feet ef the adultery; for that could not be proved in 99 cases out of 
100* whdre there 1 ' was still no doubt of its having taken place. The 
ujaforfo rule was, that where facts were proved which directly led to the 
conclusion tfcaf. the act of adultery had been committed, such proof must 
Wtrfken as siinfcrent Now let the house for a moment look at the casa, 
Vk this tight :-^Suppose ah adulterous intercourse really to have existed, 
bow would that intercourse 1 nave manifested itself? How, but from the 
habitual conduct of the parties? To screen such an intimacy from the 
apes of attendants was impossible ; and let their lordships direct their 
attention to the* scenes wnieh had been constantly occurring, to the 
scene* which* in continued detail, had been described by the witnesses. 
Their lordships Would remember the ball which took place at the house 
■dun the sesVshore while the' Princess was at Naples. To that ball her 
Royal Highness went, accompanied only (for the purpose of dressing 
and preparation) by. the waiting-maid De Mont, and byBergami; two. 
anartineaU, a dresshig-room and an ante-room, being allotted for her 
use. For her first character, that of a Neapolitan peasant, the Princess 
was dressed' by 'the waiting-maid ? she' went Into the ball-room, stayed^a 
abort time, returned for the purpose of changing her dress, and did 
change it entirely; the chambermaid all the while being lefyiu the ante- 
room, and the courier being in* her dressing-room during the operation. 
M^thehow* could not but have noticed the style 'of Mr. Williams's 
croaa*dzamiaatioW as to that transaction. The witness bad merely been 
askad, whether there were not persons of rank and consideration in the 
baoVrooih below. But it had been said that, even admitting all these 
(acts, they did not amount to evidence of adultery . Could any man look 
afc a Princes*, locked up in her bed-room for nearly an hour, and chang- 
iaghrt-'dress with the assistance of her courier, and entertain any doubt , 
uMuvthe subject? The thing did not stop there; there was another 
caaage of dress \ her Royal Highness assumed the character of a Turkish 
law* r and in that character, for the second time, went down stairs arm 
ia>«rn with this courier, this common footman, this man accustomed to 
wait behind her chair; and what happened then? Why, almost instantly, 
W 'courier returned. (The Solicitor-General then repeated the other 
baads/of Majorfci'* testimony.) All this, howevef, rested upon the? testi- 
1!***J -of bfejocht, who wtev of course a witness unworthy oi beliefc That 
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«Mmm bad bee* cros*etamined once, twice, tad Veta»a*t>i*a»a*»aie 
SaTmXwfcea introduced, he bad just aow ^ «HS3lSiS 
the third ««■«♦ he (*c SoHcitor-General) had attended moat diligently 
tothe first croo^exMninationv he had sine* read the evidencea. . it np- 
peared upon the annates; and he did declare that, as.it appearedto him, 
Vrmf a%ro^xammationof seven hows, a *!^?™ m EZ** 
three yean, and going through a variety of complicate^ facts, »J£«* 
^stance had that wittess been betrayed into *«*?**&• ^*^3 
the wijaem had repeatedly used the phrase (pcrifP* ^! qtt * „ J^fSS 
" I do not iwnemterFand the changes which had been rung »*««*•* 
«ircnmstance might produce an impression upon low m> ^™*"'fV* 
could produce none upon the minds of their lordships. But it was im- 
possible not to perceive the artifice-the "tec us have a »w ««* **» 
mi rkortot f and it was equally impossible not to perceive that to Va» 
questions proposed the witness could return no other answer, imv new 
witness called had been Gaetano Patnmo, whose evidenctel had m« «* 
culated to produce a deep and lasting impression upon the Ikww t «■* 
impressionW instantly Seen (eh by the learned «*■** « *• .«*« 
side, U became necessary to remove iti »Oy •pr<^« n « to *)*J»*: 
priety of which he (the SoKeitor-General) -never couid assent, ««««»* 
(after the examination of FatruMO) had been ag»ini*KedrtUiep» 
With what view, and for what purpose, had be been m««rrogatod ? First 
he bad been questioned as to certain statements v.bich he *«»«*• 
have made, in order that, if he denied ibert, Witnesses might at atotuw 
time, J>e called to contradict him. What was the hurry i What was tho 
aece4(ly for calling back the. witness at thatnartieular time ? The a* 
cessitv was clear » all that was wanted was a few more '^ jatfta***, 
1| bad next been made matter of accusation against tewj**. «« » 
bad not on his former examination, stated that he had before been in 
Bngtand; the fact being, that he had come to ^'^"J ^* ! 
MrTHyatt, remained a few weeks in Gloucester, »«• J^rwai^^inlett 
the Juntry with d^patcbes. The facts to which Majoch. had swora 
were not directly cenSrmed by the witness De Mont, but «»**»*«» 
had.spofcen to facts of a similar description, and occurring at the same 
•eriodT Not lo d weH upon the constant familiarity between the Princess 
and this courier, upon thrir being constantly seen walking arm m _arm, 
althouch these were facte from which a reasonable man could draw but 
one conclusion, he would beg to remind the house $TEi!L 4 !Sr« 
Naples) of the proceedings which bad taken place at the theatre ot St. 
Carlos. What were briefly the circumstances » The Princess was deirow 
of roing in private to the theatre of St Carlos. She made her "«*!«>- 
mente accordingly. The wife of the heir-apparent of the t^rf"'** 
Britain, at thatbolding the supreme government of the count*, having 
about her a suite of ladies and gentlemen, was desirous of going m pri- 
vate. Surely she might have selected some respectable person of her 
suite, some respectable inhabitant of Naples some proper and decent 
companion, without materially infringing upon the privacy of the trans, 
action : but she choke her chambermaid and her courier. It wa* a rainf. 
night, dark, gloomy, and tempestuous, a hired carnage was- drawn jip 
ataprivatedooeatthe bottom of the garden, they traverse* toe ter, 
race, the garden, got into the hired carriage at the pmat? door, pro- 
ceeded to, the tteate*, arid there met with such V^fc i 'l± , f£i 
them to retaeat and return home. Now great part of the evidence had 
been called, by the other side, invention , could this ^ myentoon } And, 
if it were not invention, to what conclusion did it lead the mind of evert 
man acquainted with transactions of such a descnption? He vroutd 
next (tl?e. learned gentleman continued) advert U>^ fie conduct ofhrf 
Reyal Highness at Genoa,.where the whole of h«-r torlishsaite, except 
to^oedicll attendant, Dr. Holland, quitted tor-™ ■WES^i 
♦h^apar^Dttrts at Genoa was material. The bed-room of the Princess 
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waa Itare wpftnted from that of Bergami by an interior dumber which 
was not occupied by one, and there were doors communicating from the 
one to the other. On the opposite side of Bereami's bed-room there was 
a door communicating with the chamber of the witness De Mont; an4 
that witness bad told their lordships, that regularly every night, after 
being dismissed by the Princess, she went to her chamber, the key of 
that door was turned, leaving her locked out of BergamTs apartment. 
The witness had further said, that, after such locking oat, the generally 
heard some door on the opposite side open ; but whether that was ton 
door leading from the apartment of the Princess to the diesamg-roem 
(the intermediate room), or from that intermediate room to Bergaini*& 
apartment, «he could not state. On the following mornings, however, 
she said her duty beinr to make the bed of the Princess, she used* to find 
that bed deranged and tumbled, but not as if it had been slept in r and, 
in consequence, used seldom actually to make it, merely smoothing the 
aborts and arranging the cushions. Surely such evidence alone must sa- 
tisfy any reasonable mam that, during the whole time that her Royal 
Highness resided at Genoa, the adulterous intercourse charged against 
her was taking place. It bad farther been stated to the house, that there 
was hi the residence of the Princess a small cabinet adjoining the saloon, 
in nbich cabinet her Royal Highness and the courier were in the habit 
of breakfasting. At present that stood upon the evidence of Majochi and 
of De Mont; but it involved a circumstance of considerable importance 
to the credit of those witnesses. How had they laid the scene? Had they 
laid it where contradiction was impossible, or had they freely exposed 
themselves to contradiction if their statement was untrue? Let the 
house decide who were the persons in wailing at these breakfasts ? Ma- 
jochi, the witness, was one: and who was the other? The other was 
Louis Bergami, the brother of the courier. This statement of the wit- 
nesses challenged innuiry *. their lordships had been told that their evi- 
dence was false. • Let Louis Bergami now come forward and oppose that 
evidence. The learned Solicitor-General challenged the counsel off the 
other side t Louis Bergami might be called: let bim be called- But there 
were circumstances which might, even more strongly than additional 
evidence, confirm the testimony of witnesses, and such circumstances he 
found on every side* Let the house observe how carefully Bergami sur- 
rounded the Princess with his relations and friends, thereby confirming 
the domination he bad obtained over her to a degree which might de- 
prive her even of the power to shake it off. During four months at 
Naples the intercourse was carried on ; and at Genoa the sister, the mo- 
ther, and the child of Bergami were introduced. The child too, a child 
•f two or three years old J and the house was told that all this was fair 
connexion between servant and mistress j that the Princess was attached 
to .him for his talent and fidelity. Fidelity ! He brought to the Princess 
a child, still of an age to need the care and protection of a mother; if 
the connexion was a fair one, why was not the mother brought too ? But 
if the story told by the witnesses was true, the last person to be intro- 
duced into the establishment of the Princess would be the mother of 
Yictorine ; and it would be an additional corroboration of their state- 
ment that, as soon as it was known that her Royal Highness was coming 
to the Barona, that individual escaped from it as fast as possible. To 
another point It appeared' that the Princess, While at Genoa, had gone 
to look at a house in a secluded spot, and at some distance from the 
city. What was the recommendation ot that house? That it was far 
from Genoa, far from the English. Let their lordships look to the evi- 
dence of £acchi, and they would fhuJ— what? Why, that during the 
whole of the journey through Germany and through the Tyrol, the 
ereatest anxiety had been shown by her Royal Highness to avoid the 
&»gli<Ji upon every occasion ; the first question to be put on arriving at 
any place was whether English of rank were at hand? If that question * 
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Was anvmd in the affirmative, the party proceeded to other quarters* 
From Genoa, being joined by Lady Charlotte Campbell, the Princess 
proceeded to Milan ; Lady Charlotte Campbell, however, did not travel 
with her Royal Highness, and shortly after quitted her altogether; from 
which time no English lady of rank or station remained in her suite. A 
lady of honour was then, it appeared, to be procured at Milan. And who 
had been chosen to fiH that situation ? 'The sister of Bergami. Mo fo- 
reigner of rank $ no English lady of respectability ; but the sister of Ber- 
¥unt, the Countess Oldi. Was that lady in any way fitted for the office? 
be Princess spoke little Italian; the Countess spoke only the Italian of 
the lower orders, and no French. They were so situated, that little 
communication, and no conversation, could take place between them* 
It was upon these fact**, which had been called trifling by the other side, 
but whieji he did not look upon a* trifling; it was upon these incidental 
facts, fact*; which could not be invented or exaggerated by witnesses, 
that the learned gentleman relied for confirmation of his case; and those 
persons must wilfully shut their eyes against conviction whose inferences 
and conclusions were other than nis owu There was another incidental 
and important fact, to which he would request the attention of the house. 
At Milan, the Princess was in the Hal: it of wearing a blue dress. One 
morning Brrgami opened his bedroom window and looked owl ? How 
was he attired ? In the blue dress of the Princess. Could there be a 
doubt that he had that very moment come from the apartment of the 
Princess ; not supposing that, at so early an hour, he should be liable to 
observation ? It would be in the memory of their lordships that tha 
Princess had, during her residence at Milan, taken a trip to Venice, 
Upon that occasion she had been accompanied by Mr. Wm. Burrell aud 
Dr. Holland ; and here a circumstance had occurred which, if not dis- 
proved, wonld alone be sufficient to place the question beyond doubt. 
At first the party lodged at the Hotel de Grande Bretagne. Afterwards, 
leaving Mr. Burrell and Dr. Holland at that inn, the Princess went to a 
.house in the neighbourhood. According to the usual practice, after 
dinner the jeweller was introduced with his trinkets, and a gold chain was 
purchased. The party (the learned counsel stated the fact as it had been 
proved by the witnesses) quitted the room ; the Princess, and the' courier 
who had been waiting behind her chair, lingered behind; and what took 
place? The Princess took the gold chain from her neck, and passed it 
round the neck of Bernini ; they laughed together; he took the chain 
again from his neck, and put it upon that of her R. Highness, pressed her 
hand, and led her into the adjoining room. Was this, he would ask, true 
or false ? It described the Princess toying with the man who waited be- 
hind her chair. If the assertion was false, it was open to contradiction i 
if the character -of the witness were bad, it was open to impeachment * 
but if the fact were not by some means disproved, it did appear to him 
impossible to .reconcile such a circumstance with the supposition of 
inocence. In the course bf a visit to Bellenzino, Bergami, being still 
even in the dress of a courier, sat at the table of the Princess, and by 
her own invitation. Upon a subsequent occasion, the witness De Mont 
had seen Bergami 'pass through' her chamber at night, and enter the 
room of the Princess. Upon those facts he would make no observation. 
At Villa Villaai the' same communication as dsual existed between 
the apartments, and a witness had stated that the bed of Bergami ap- 
peared not to have been slept in. He now came to Villa d'Este. The 
evidence which he was recapitulating had already occupied nearly three 
weeks of the time of their lordships ; and he trusted that they would 
not think a few hours longer ill bestowed if he should be compelled to 
detain them in the performance of the task which had" devolved upon 
him. The arrangement of the bedchambers at the Villa dTkte was 
important At a subsequent period, after the return from the Grecian 
voyage, a door bad been absolutely opened to facilitate tfaq conwauuic-n. 
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lion, la cuteslflte the present every thin* w*s lo 1>e inferred from dor 
fenerel conduct of the parties ; lad it had been clearly shown that tbV 
Princess and Bergman were constantly cbna'uctrng themselves like lovera* - 
or man ami wife during the day, white evert preparation was made to 
■revert the interruption of their interc6Urse during the night* The 
familiarities at the Villa tTXfete were not spoken to by one, two, or throw 
w i tn es s es , but by such a body of testimony as set doubt at d*mqnw. 
Walking arm in arm in the gardens, alone in a canoe upon the mfce.* 
embracing and kissing each other, where such intimacies were proved* 
even between persons m an equal rank of life, accompanied by a constant 
anxiety for access to the bedchamber of each other, no court conid 
refuse to draw the inference that adultery bad been committed. To go 
through the whole series of evidence would only be to fatigue me' 
bouse : but what would be said Yo the testimony of Ragazfbni with, 
respect to the statues, to the figures of Adam and Eve ? He remembered 
'thai in the very case upon which he had already stated to the house the 
judgment of Sir William Scott, in that very case a letter had been pro- 
duced written by the lady to her lover, in which she related some cir- 
cumstances of an indecent nature.- To that letter as evidence the 


learned judge had most particularly adverted ; saying that no wo 
would have so written to a man unless adulterous intercourse had taken 
place between them. That observation applied most fully to the case 
in point. The learned gentleman then recapitulated at considerable 
length the evidence of the witnesses Galdim, Bianchi, and Lucctni, 
which he considered as irresistible, and upon which he declined making 
any observations. He now came to what occurred in Sicily. When her 
Royal Highness and Bergami arrived at Messina, the intercourse be* 
tweeu them bad continued so long, that her Royal Hizhness appeared 
even in the bedroom of Bergami in her night-dress, witn the single ad- 
dition of a mantle. At Messina, Bergami asked leave of absence, to 
make dome purchases. The witness, Majochi, described the manner in 
Which they separated. Her Royal Highness called him " tram cenrr "• 
** mon *mf," and he embraced her in the warmest manner. The parties 
were found in that situation, at Messina, kissing, fondling-, and em* 
bracing each other. They now proceeded to embark on board the 
Clorinue, Captain Pechell. Here some hesitation arose about the table 
at which Die Princess was to be entertained. Captain Pechell said, 
" I am desirous, in every possible way, to afford accommodation to your 
Royal Highness, but there is one point on which 1 must insist % mere is 
one sacrifice to be made by your Royal Highness, without which \ can- 
not provide for you at my table. I, as a British officer,. cannot sit down' 
at the same table with a man who has stood behind a chair. m I should 
be degraded and dishonoured if I conceded this point," A message was 
tent to her Royal Highness on the subject, but she treated the. matter 
very lightly. She observed, that she* had no desire to idcoumiode Cap* 
tain Pechell, and felt no wish to give him Jthc trouble of forming a 
second table. This was the motive she assigned for dining With* Ber> 
remi. But was this really her motive ? Was this statement true ? Her 
Royal Highness had* for a considerable time before, being in the habit. 
of dining with this man. It was not, therefore, for the purpose of saving 
Gaptatn Pechell the inconvenience of having two tables mat she pro- 
posed dining on board with Bergami * but because it had leu* been bur . 
habit,- and she was determined to bow to it Captain Pecbelf did wo*v 
however, wish to be so accommodated, and he replied, " I am ready: tor - 
provide for Bergami elsewhere." The moment her Royal Highness said . 
she wished to accommodate Captain Pechell, this was his observation v 
and one would suppose that her Royal Highness would at once bate said; 
" Here the difficulty ceases— provide a table for him elsewhere.'* Her 
Royal Highness took time to consider of it, she refused the' proffered 
accommodation, and Bergami dined With her during the voyage. Why 
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did be mention this? To show that the conduct of her Royal 3i A 
id direct — to -show that she concealed the truth 


■was not plain and 
—and that she would not, even for the sake of saving appearances; 
make the sacrifice required. She now proceeded to Catania/ and 'ha 
begged leave to call their lordships* attention to what passed there, be- 
cause it was most important. There was a particular arrangement of 
apartments, which, in consequence of the indisposition of Bergairii, wai 
afterwards altered. Her Royal Highness slept in a room adjoining that 
of Mad. De Mont and' her sister, Marietta Bron, and on the other side, 
of that room slept the Countess of Oldi. Bergami being ill, he was put 
into the room previously occupied by the Countess of Oldi, and tho 
Countess was placed in the apartment of her Royal Highness, It would 
be seen, therefore, that up to this period De Mont and her sister slept 
between the. apartment occupied hy Bergami and that allotted to her 
Royal Highness. They, were in the habit of going to breakfast about 
nine o'clock; the door which communicated with thehvoom was some* 
times open, sometimes closed $ but, on one particular mornings hap- ' 
fiening to remain beyond the usual time (to. the best of her recollection, 
ner sister being present,) about the hour of ten, her Royal Highness, 
carrying the pillow on which she was accustomed to sleep, came out 
of the room of Bergami. She saw De Mont— she eyed her, and passed 
into her own room, contrary to her usual custom, without saying any 


thing. He believed that no questions were put, as to that part of tho 
case, by the learned counsel on the other side ; but their lordships in 
the discharge of that important duty which had been cast upon them; 
thought it necessary that some questions, should be asked, to ascertain 
whether a large portion of time bad not been passed by her Royal 
Highness in the bedroom of Bergami ? Their lordships asked, whetner 
De Mont had quitted the room that morning ; to which she answered, 
that she had not. How long had she been awake ? She answered, two 
hours. . Whether, during that time, her Royal Highness passed through, 
the room ? Her answer was, no. Then the inference was, that certainly 
for two hours her Royal Highness had been in the bedroom of tho 
courier. When he stated this fact, he was aware it would be again 
said, that it depended on the evidence of De Mont, and therefore it be- 
came necessary, as much of what he had to introduce rested on' her 
credit, fortified and supported, as it was by corroborative statements, 
to say a word or two with respect to what had been thrown out on the 
other . side, for the purpose of impeaching her testimony. Certain 
letters were brought forward, in which the fine feeling, the extensive 
charity, the exalted generosity, and all those distinguished qualities which 
her Royal Highness was said to possess in a roost eminent degree, were 
warmly described. In noticing tnis, he had no idea of taking away those 
virtues from her Royal Highness. He had no doubt, lowing to tb? 
noble race from which she had sprung, that she possessed them to the 
extent stated by the woman. But it was going too far to say, that 
generosity, however exalted — that charity, however extensive-— that feel- 
ings, however ardent, were inconsistent with a woman's forming a bine 
and low attachment Was there any thing to show that those qualities 
were inconsistent with the conduct here alleged? Could any person 
who was aware of what passed in the heart of man rely on such aa ' 
argument ? But it was not necessary to depend on this reasoning : there 
was another thing that must bring conviction home to the mind of every ' 
one who heard him. He alluded to the circumstance that took place 
at Pesaro. Let their lordships look at those circumstances, let them 
view the miserable intrigue that was there carried on. Did not their 
lordships see as men of the world, in what particular view and cha- 
racter those letters were written? They would recollect that the ser- 
vant was writing a letter, and that some suspicions were entertained 
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to IpqpaA ant* the contents and otiect of . tkut letter. He enter* 
)u% saom wtue sjte. was writing the fetter, sod altered the arrange* 
meat for sending it from Pewo. He imposed on her a relation and 
k fool of bis own. who look the letter to the post-office, and on tho 
following day, to the disgrace of all the parties engaged io this traos> 
oction, it was tpftnid io the hands of the Princes* This was oot thn> 
instance of intercepted letters— of the breach of private <«oufi~ 
. Another letter was taken from the post-office, it* terms . wet* 
i, and afterwards io that altered form, it reached its demotion* 
lis wax not all i for the correspondence of the maid, Brunette, who was 
1 in uer Aojat Highness's service, was carried on, partly in the haud- 
1 g of her RoynTHighne&s herself. Be. stated this, not with a view 
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this rasp and he trusted be was incapable of doing that — bat for what 
he considered Id he a valid and legal object, to point out the motive* 
of the witness De Mont in writing those letters. It appeared that tan 
young woman was most affectionately attached to her sister, and 
that tfie latter was. wholly dependent on her Royal Highness tor 
fear station in life. Knowing that letters were intercepted, knowing 
now the correspondence was carried 011, the witness must have felt* 
when she wrote to her sister, that the letters would fall into the 
hands of her Royal Highness. It became therefore material to con* 
ffider this- fact, when observations were made about these letters 
Because it plainly showed the reason of that extravagant praise of 
her Royal Highness which they contained. It wan evidently **- 
to the interest of her sister, that she should not only not 
from the character of her Royal Highness, but that >h* 
say every thing in prai&e of it Another part of the ea»e was 
eta very important. Something had been said >of De Mont's m- 
tantion to ootneto London in the situation of governess. 1 he mo- 
vent aoeh a thing was known at Pesaio, what would be the feeling 
of two Princess towards the sister r She wouM feef tmit ffe Mont; 
wilenshe arrived in London, would perhaps revest every ru cuinst a o>* 
hhe knew/, And the circumstance might p»ove fatal to her sister's wel* 
fare. Ske therefore stated in ber letter, that some supposed applica- 
tion was mads to her to give evidence, which she had iesisted. Why 
V** Una done) It Wan done to satisfy her Royal Highness, that, 
nfcowgh sbo dad goto London as a governess, her Royal Highness 
•end not fear that she would betray the secrets with whirl* *he had 
Become nrounmted. Andnere he asked their lord* hips to hwjk to ttid 
letter from uiwini. Three letters * ere -produced *; the witnes* piove<} 
Hist ' these fctte is shown to her were iu her hand-writing; two of 
these were read/ and one the learned' counsel on the other side with- 
. 1)0*4 to suit their owu purpose. They did so, because th-ir tard- 
wkipf would not allow partial extracts to be nwftte horn a letter, for 
tho porposes of cro*s~es ! atniuation, but decided Uiat the whoto 
dd ewtf t ept should be produced. The second hotter was written frorn 
ftfmmu What Was iu object ? l>e Mont was dismissed from the 
uervice. She asked advice as to the coarse she should pmsue } 
She *rss told to write a letter to the Queen, to ask her paidnn^ 
to do everv thing in her power to conciliate her Royal High- 
ness. Kb* was asked had she done so ? and She admitted that she 
Wrote tfcfe letter from Rimini. When the letters were introduced 
<u» oridaoro of motive, it Was necessary that the circu instance* 
^nvtendiue them should also bo considered, with, a view 10 the elttri* 
l^ftton of that motive. So much for those lettets of De Mont : warf 
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there any tiling else that shook het testimony? Ho; hewUf tat 
recollect a single fart adduced against her credibility. The learneel 
counsel on ihe other side had examined her very sparingly indeed 
on other points; and when their lord ships were awed to reject %et 
evidence, on account of these fetters, an inference wee drawn, end a 
statement was made, which the c ire urns tsncee did not at all warrant. 
He anked their lordships to look at the fang letter, out of whielt 
fhv principal doubt arose, and to any, whether it wee not obvious; 
fWm its language and phrases, that it wee written under the imprest 
sionthat her Royal Highness would see it? It wee, he conceived, 
tin possible for men of common understanding; — for men of eowime* 
sense— to examine that letter, and not to aee that it was written rer 
this pvroliar purpose. Parsing over the general reding, the etvfo* 
hitfguage, and complimentary diction which appeared In the writ 
fetter, he would refer, in proof of what he said, to certain passage* 
in the letter itself. De Moot then directed her eieter to comntwufcaflft 
so and so to her Royal Htghne*s. Was it not clear then, if those 
com mooications were made, that her Royal Highness would natoralli 
wish 10 see those letters ? The only argument that he had hearo, 
o! any consequence, on the other aide, wae, that from certain names 
being mentioned, there appeared to be something confidential ii 
these* letters, and that they could not, therefore, possibly have been) 
tut-aut for exposure. This arose on thtf crose»exami nation, awd might 
be tiartsd to the delicacy of the witness. It was observed by Mi 
learned counsel, " a person's name is mentioned in this letter, and of 
course it is confidential, because you wish that name to be s^preefL 
cd." But what was the answer which reason gave, and which must 
flash on the mind of every man! H was not with respect to. bit 
being knowu at rVsaro that this suppression wis called rbr. R 
would he of no consequence to her, or to the individuat mewtionetli 
if the < irrumstsnee had been known there. Bat the proceedings of 
their lordships were sent through Europe, by means of the public 
journals, and the witness feared thet the disclosure of a name might 
lead to scenes which it wat better to prevent by withholding it front 
the public. 1 his was the only point they had by which it was hoped 
to impeach the credit of the witness ; bat, as he had already stated, 
^he evidence of De Mont wee supported, in its general details, by th£ 
great mass of evidence. If what Jhe counsel on the ether side were 
Saying was correct — if rhrre were no ground for casting an ithptlta*. 
tion (»u the character rifher Royal Highness— if there were nothing 
mysterious in the conduct of this courier— if He res mi were Sd^ 
yaneed in the service, solely on' account of his met its, and the 
tespert he bore to an honourable mistress; 4f Such were his ftitua- 
fion, and the character of his connexion, what was the inevitable 
conclusion Co which it led ? Could there be a more desirable witness 
than that' man himself, to contradict the testimony of De Aon;} 
8he spoke of his couduct when tne three parties only Were present; 
not on one occasion, but man;. If the connexion of Bergs mi with 
her Royal Highuess were such as was aMedged in the bill, he cer* 
fainly could not appear at their lordships' bar ; but, if it ware a. 
pure connexion, upsullied by those circumstances which he (the 
Solicitor-CSeneral) had staled, whv wSs he not opposed to this) wit- 
ness ? Why was he not brought forward to contradict De Mont*** 
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to show that a base attack was made on the character and honour 
of (he moat amiable Princess in the world — to prove that De Mont 
had been falsely accusing her Royal Highness with crimes that 
were never committed? Having made these observations on ffie 
statement of his learned friend, relative to the testimony of this 
witness, he called on their lordships to consider the whole of the 
evidence, to take all the story together* and to see whether she 
was ultimately contradicted in any point that could destroy the 
inference to which her testimony must evidently lead: He asked 
of their lordships to mark the evidence on both sides, and to mark 
how the case then stood. At llilau this man had been employed 
as a cornier in General Pino's service. He afterwards was admitted 
to the same rank in ber Royal Highness's household. But in the . 
Course of a few months he became ber Royal Highness's equerry , 
theu her chamberlain, then, by her influence, Knight of Malta* 
then Baron de la Franchini, then Knight of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, and then Grand Master of the order which her Royal 
Highness herself created. They would find him also possessed of a 
considerable property at the very gates of Milan. The man who 
bad been a few years before living in a prison (for what reason he 
knew not), who bad received three lira a- day from General Pino— 
they fouad this man suddenly covered with orders and honours. 
For what cause ? for what service ? for what talents ? He asked 
this, because, when their lordships considered it together with the 
other facts, it strengthened and confirmed the statement of the wit- 
nesses, and made it almost impossible to adduce any other cause for 
the extraordinary love which her Royal Highness manifested to- 
wards this man, but that which was alleged. While they were at 
Catania, a picture of her Royal Highness was painted, in the cha- 
racter of a " Penitent Magdalen." He need not describe to theic 
lordships what a " Penitent Magdalen*' was ; nor was it necessary 
to state, that, in such pictures, the person was always considerably 
exposed. That picture was afterwards found in the possession of 
Bergami. For whom could they suppose it to be painted ? Would 
they not conclude that it was painted for Bergami, the more parti- 
cularly, when the picture of Bergami, which was also painted at 
this time, was seen in her Royal Highness's possession. Her Royal 
Highness was present When that portrait was painted. She settled 
Bergami's drees, she fixed his tartan, she arranged the neck of his 
shirt, observing, " Je Palme mieux cumme ca" All the circum- 
stances led to the same conclusion. These things occurred in Italy 
and Sicily ; and he- would now proceed to what occurred at sea. 
Her Royal Highness went on board the Ctorinde, Captain Pechell. 
On board that vessel, Bergami was often seen in ber Royal High- 
nesses apartment, in his great coat, lying on one bed, while her 
Royal High a ess lay on another. But — to proceed. A vessel was 
hired for the purpose of making a long voyage, and her Royal High- 
ness went on board at Augusta. (The Solicitor-General here re- 
peated the evidence relative to the transactions on board the po- 
"lacre). Here west five witnesses speaking of what passed on board 
the polacre— depfsing to circumstances that took place in the pre- 
sence of a person who was in the suite of her Royal Highness at 
the time, and who was stilt in her service. Why, then, were they 
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*ot contradicted ? As the case now stood, had be not stated suffi- 
cient to convince their lordships 1 minds of what was passing, at 
that important period, between those parties ? What question* 
were asked to do away this evidence ? Not a question was put by 
Mr. Brougham, in cross-examining, with respect to the facts of the 
tease. The learned counsel for the Queen inquired of the witnesses 
/"what have you received? 9 ' — a question which was particularly 
directed to the captain and mate of the polacre, and wbkh he ap- 
peared to have answered most satisfactorily. Those, indeed, who 
were conversant with courts of law, particularly in the city of Lon- 
don, knew that large prices were paid to witnesses brought from 
foreign countries, more particularly if they were engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits ; and, looking to the ordinary compensation paid 
is such cases, ha would appeal, even to his learned friends on the 
other aide, whether that which was given here could fairly be con- 
sidered extravagant. The learned gentleman then proceeded to 
comment on the evidence relative to her Royal Highnesses conduct, 
when she returned to Italy, and took up her residence nejr Milan. 
Here one wuuJd have supposed that she wonld have been surround- 
ed by all that was noble and elevated in rank and character ; but, 
instead of that, they found her in the rftidst of persons of the 
lowest situation, and the most abandoned and profligate habits. 
When she was proposed as a member of the Casino, at Milan, so 
little respect did she inspire that the proposition was negatived by 
a black ball. As a proof of the licentiousness which marked the 
proceedings at the Barona, he need only mention the name of the 
man jy a ho met. The evidence on that point was, at first, Sneered 
and laughed at by bis learned friends, but its overwhelming natnre 
ultimately astounded them, and made them give up that line 
of defence. While her Royal Highness was at the Barona, she • 
undertook a journey to Cbarnitz. On that occasion, during the 
absence of Bergami, De Mont and the little Victprine were ordered 
to sleep in ber Royal J-Hghness's room. Bergami, however, re- 
turned in the night, arid De Mont and Victorine were immediately 
obliged to quit the room. The only question put, relative to this 
occurrence, on the cross-examination, merely went to the circum- 
stance of her Royal Highness having on a particular riding-habit at 
the time. He wonld pass over what took place at the baths of 
Baden, noticing only the circumstances of De Mont having entered 
a room in which she found' her Royal Highness and Bergami to- 
gether on a sofa, her Royal Highness having her arms round his 
'neck. At Carlsruhe there was snch an arrangement of the apart- 
ments that the Princess and Bergami could always meet to- 
gether; and here the servant, Barbara Crause, discovered the Prin- 
cess sitting on Bergatni*s bed, he lying in it, and having his arm 
round her neck. She also, in making his bed, found a mantle be- 
longing to the Princess. This witness, i» giving her evidence, so 
comported herself as to convince every one who beard her that all 
she slated was perfectly tiue. From the circumstances in evidence, 
the inference of an adulterous intercourse at Carlsruhe was direct, 
unless the contrary could be proved on the olheY side. From Carl- 
sruhe her Reyal Highness had proceeded by a circuit, by the way 
of Vienna, to Trieste. Well, what took place at Trieste ? A wit- 
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wr m - Fnehi. lie believed— who had been fdr nine year* at the 
bead! of an establishment there, had in hia situation of head-waiter. 
Observed particulars which he would now call to the recolleetib* 
of their foidships* His testimony might he impeached ; he might 
aw contradicted if what ^e had stated was not correct Thit 
Witness deposed, that at successive ttiurs he had observed tterr 
gami coming out of hia room in his moruing-gown, with drawers 
and hia slippers on* and going into the Conntess Oldi's room, 
which led to the. Princess's room. There were two beds Hi the ? 

room of her Royal Highness, and two persons ware proved not to / 
have been in the room ; yet the two beds had been lain in, Alt* 
those facta proved an adulterous intercourse st that period, and[ 

S|p circumstances, too, which mutually confirmed each other, 
e would now call their lordships* recollection to the evidence of two 
witnesses — the laat that were called before them — he meant Rastelli 
and 8acchi. - [He here re-stated their evidence.] The learned 
gentleman now stated that be bad endeavoured, in the discharge 
oflttre duty imposed upon him* to offer such observations upon 
the ci re u instances in evidence as appeared to him to be warranted.' 
The duty was not s very agreeable one, because he knew not what he 
had to contend wuh,jmd he might, therefore, have been contending' 
with shaoows. He bad made such remarks on the characters of 
the witnesses as the case required, and the present' circumstances' 
justified. He begged now to be allowed to Tevert to what had been, 
said yesterday, that the case had fallen infiuifely short of the' 
opening of his hon. and learned friend, the Attorney- General, He 
asked if rhe case now io evidence was uot as strong as the tacts and 
the details as the opening had been, and if it did not justify all which 
his hon. and learned friend had stated in the discharge of the duty; 
which their lordships had imposed oo him ? It was impossible for 
hi m to sit do*»n without alluding to what bad been dragged into 
every cioss-eaauthiatioo, and bad beenrnng in their hears, not only 
from the beginning to the end of thia case, bnt from the first 
utoinent a*ny mention waa made of the aubject, and for the purpose 
of involving in reproach every individual who took any part in the 
proceeding*. It was quite impossible for the persons at the head of 
his Majesty *s government not to have established some mode «of in- 
quiry ; i| was quite iuip*issiWe that they should not have inouirerf 
into reports in the highest degi ee ueropatory to her Koyal Highness, 
and in general circulation in most parts of Europe. He asked theas 
wht-rhtr it was not thrir duty to inquire if those reports were 
or were notiiue. There wasr only one mode of doing tfiia;"fbat 
mude was, to belect piisnu* eminent in point of character, of great 
charHcirr for integrity and knowledge, to make that inquiry*. 
Arjnirriiii£ly t as judicious, as proper a selection as could be 
irnide, find neea arinpietl. At the head was one known to he a 
rii;iii <»f the high?*! respectability — known to possess unimpeachable 
inLejfiity, and of great skill and knowledge in the laws of his 
country. He had been at the head of the commission^— if com- 
mission it was la be railed — for the purpose of obtaining* not idle 
rumniu, but evidence of facis, such as could alone be admitted 
in every court in this country. He asked if any fairer selection 
could have been made than another gentleman of whom mention 
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tyw} been made in coarse of the proceedings,- who posternd si s a l 
practice in the law. A thud gentleman* Colonel 4rowa, be ww net 
acquainted with ; but be was told that his character stood as higfti 
as that of any of those who had dared to traduce him. Was 4a 
justified, then, in saying that it was a duty upon ministers tit haws 
institute an inquiry into the reports circuited? And was he ja** 
tifieaVin laying that ^ministers had eserciscd a sound discretion* 
liable to no imputation whatever., io selecting persona to conduct th* 
necessary inquiry ? He begged pardon if he bad occupied ibeie 
tbrdsbtps' time too long, tie hoped he had fairfy stated} the evi* 
dence in the case. He had been anxious not to have tortured c# 
discoloured any fact or circumstance. If he had tortured «r. die* 
coloured in any decree, he regretted it; for he had been deeirew* 
only to do his duty, and not !q misrepresent; >tn<i he hoped be auqfef 
be allowed in conclusion to say, and , he said it from the bottom af" 
bis heart, and in the utmost sincerity ; he sincerely and devoutly 
wished, not that the evidence ahoald be confounded and perpiextfd* 
but bis wish, was, that.it should be intj result <»f this prooeadme, 
that her Koyal Highness should estsblish to the satisfaction of thai* 
lordships, and every individual in the country, her fall aa4 unsullied, 
innocence. Whether this was I kely or not, it would he aub*»comtn^ 
in him to offer any opinion. He he had onry to bay, that the pw* 
atuble of the biM was proved, unless the prool should be 4*efeeebf4 
by evidence, .clear, disiioct, .and satisfactory, on the part «f l*ir 
Majesty. (Hear, hear— order, order.) 

Tire boitse adjourned. 

., Twentieth Day, Fridxy, Sept/imbrr, 8, 1880. 

The Lord Chancellor asked Mr. Brougham when be meant fa 
proceed on the Defence ?• la answer to which Mr. B. r«*p*fetf, that 
ke was not at that motoejit competent to answer the qattstYon. H 
was at length agreed by the; House, that Mr. Brougham should give 
bis answer by 10 o'clock, the next day i after which, the ftaaae 
adjourned. - 

Twntty-firtt D*y* -SufrumjY, S&prtinrBTk 9, 18*0. 

Their lordships met at ten oVlock ; and. prayers feeing read by 
the bishop of Bristol, the house was. called over. 

Counsel having being called in, .» 

The Lord Chancellor requested to know from Mr. Brougham, a| 
what time ft would be most convenient for her Majesty's counsel ut 
go into ber defence. 

Mr. Brongham, My Lords, her Majesty's cnunsek wishing to give 
tbe bouse a foil and satisfactory answer to that question, thought it 
their duty last night to wait upon her Majesty, and, in concurrence 
with my learned friend, Mr. Williams, who, in consequence of pro- 
fessional duty, has been obliged to leave town for York, we have coma 
to a determination upon the subject, which we trust will meet your 
lordships' convenience. The decision which yonr lordships came ta 
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^ettenfay, namely, not to allow any commentary in thia stage~t>f tfar 
proceeding upon 4fae evidence adduced in support of the bill , was 
communicated to her Majesty. We then received her Majesty's* 
commands to inform your todships, that we shall proceed as 
speedily as possible to answer the case made oot, and to tender evi- 
dence in defence of her Majesty ; but as this will require a few daya* 
preparation, and as Htat task will devolve to one of her Majesty** 
advisers in a different branch of the profession/ probably your lord- 
ships will grant a short delay for that purpose. Her 'Majesty 'a 
anxiety to proceed in her defence cootinuea not only unabated, bat 
is rather increased (as perhaps the house may have expected)* by 
the developement of some parts of the case against her. Looking 1 to 
that very natural, and, I shall take leave to add, praiseworthy feel- 
ing, my learned friends and myself are desirous that the delay should - 
be as short as possible ; and 1 rather exceed than fall short of the 
limits her Majesty has been pleased to assign to our request when I 
ask your lordships to allow us to Monday fortnight. 

The Lord-Chancellor (to her Majesty's counsel)—" Is the boose 
to understand that it may be assured you will be aide to proceed 
With ber Majesty's defence on Tuesday three weeks ? 

Mr. Brougham* We shall then, without any doubt, my lords* 
be ready to proceed. That ia the very latest period which it will 
be necessary for your lordships to fix, for enabling them to enter oa 
her Majesty's defence. We are sorry that we had it not in our 
power to name a day more agreeable to your lordships, and that 
feeling we entertain on tnoie accounts than one. The time will be 
excessively inconvenient, personally, to all the couosel employed, 
as the adjourned sittings at Guildhall will occur at .that very period. 
We cannot, however, help circumstances of this unpleasant nature* 
We have fixed the time,- not to suit our own convenience, but to 
enable us to perform our duty in the most advantageous manner. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the question, *< Is it your lordships 9 
pleasure that the house shall proceed farther on the bill, entitled 
« An Act to deprive, &c.' on Tuesday/ the 3d of October next ?"— << 
Carried in the affirmative. 

The Earl of Liverpool. I move that this bouse do adjourn. 

The Lord Chancellor. Before the question of adjournment is pot, 
I propose that the following persons be ordered to attend this housed 
on the farther proceedings on this Vill :— -John Oldi, Julius Cae*ar 
Gavazzi, Joseph Visetti, William Hughes, John Johnstone, John 
Brand bach. — Ordered, - 

The Lord Chancellor. The question I have now to put is— 
"Is it your lordships', pleasure that this bouse adjourn to Tuesday, 
the 3d day of October next?" which was agreed to» and their> 
)ordships adjourned accordingly. 

Conclusion of the Case oh the part of th* 
Prosecution. 
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